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Aur. I. — Pus/ aail Piescnt. 

rpill^ oioaL aniKpilt) of India is proved directly ami iudU 
i leell) 111 so many A\ays, ihnl it has eome to bo regarded 
as one of the ouhnivy Innsms about which nil the civUlKOd 
wtnld aie nme(‘(l. \ et it i, roinarkalde that, althougfli it admits 
not ot the smallest (pnsliou, no evidenee in its favour should 
In alfonled liy any monument (»f ait hi^heito difccovcred iu tlie 
eouiiti ) . Tlicre is no know n spu imen of areliitecturo existing of 
aii\ ( hciiaeter the date of whn li carrn s us baede beyond the third 
timl’ii} Indore Cluist. The pillais oi Asoka, wliich belong to 
tins ]n Mod, me the very eai best Mndpiurod remains yet found* 

^ 01 tlies(/ sa^s ^Ir. I’ViMus^on, 'one is at Delhi,. having been 
' ie-ei(‘(tod ]>y Feio/o Shalnn his palace, as a monumoilt of lus 
'Mitny o\er the Hindus, Three nioie aic standing near tlio 
' iiMM (lunduek in Tnhoot ; and one has been placed on » 

' jiedosl.il 111 the loit of All.ihihcul. A fragment of anotbot 
' discovered near Dellii, and juit ol a seventh was used as a 
' Killer on the Heiurc*s loid by a (Join] lany^s engineer offieor/^ 
Tin re is leasoii lor su|)|iObing that some of the Blplsa topes 
ina'^ he assigned to this ejioeh, while others avo undoubtedly 
of a somewhat later date. Of the cave temples, so iiitcrosiing 
not only to the auh.eologist h.ut likewise to all lovers of Ibo 
ciiMons, not one was eu-.ivatcd earlier than the first century 
before Christ* The gieat Kaili cave dates from the bcginnillg 
ol the Christian eu. The Ajunta eaves belong to W5V^ij^ \ 
ejKicbs, and some are os icccmt as the nintii fir tenth 
A. D. The Visw akarma cave at Ellom is of 
century A. D, Among the caves iu Belmi there 1# 6fl« 
the Lomas llishi, which from certain peculiarities jn ltn\con> 
htructio^ay, it is conjectured, have been cxoavid^ to 
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tW ^JWwttan ora, alllio\i<j;hHlic inscription wliicli covers ifc is 
limbed only to the lonrili century after (/ljri‘'t. 

Mlt has hecMi a«;sj‘rt(‘fl on slroni^ authority, tliat no ancient tom- 

f tOsor religious monasteries apart from t lie eaves! met uun e\i'-i iii 
lulin, on the ‘ground that the juv-Hucldhis! Hindus, that is, 
those livinijp previous to tlie si\th century I]. (^, \\<‘re a^. 3 et 
■simple and unsophisticated, and ixrfonned the vilis of their 
veliii;ion to a "real e\tcnt without i<lols or temples, or if with 
them, those olijeets were made of ])(risliahle malu'ial. The 
lliel of no tein[)les or ollu'r (‘difiets liavin" Iutu (li^eovei(*(], is 
r'i^arded as a jxiwerful re.is m in suhslaniialion of this jeserlion. 
Mow", to say the lia*!, it is c'a'eediin^ly primaluie tolie/iid 
sueli an opinion fouudiul on sik h n In n, inasmuch as tlie study 
of Indian !inli(juiti ‘s witli exaetnes', is cod} of 3 1 '•((‘nlav . 
Seanelya ^eiuaalion Ins ])a-sed since lVin*'(‘p deeipluaed the 
inseriplioiis on Asoka’s pillars and ascertained their date. 
jMoreovn, th<‘ {-piiit of areh.edloirical iiupnrv lias hut slij^^illy 
manifested itself ainon'>* the lh*ilish ruUrs of Iinlia. Of the lar^e 
luimhor of educated biiu^lishmen who ha\(‘ \ isit(‘d ihe country 
<lu’'in" the last oiu^ hundred vears, and have i‘(sid(’d in it lor a 
longer or slKuter p(*ii{Al, p ahaps not one in a thousaud has l,iken 
the small*--! piM(‘'i<al inhavst in hrim’iii" to the li^lit of day 
its hidden hisloiicd tie.i ures. It is a hopeful si"u ol the times 
that euiiosily on tins suhjeel is now heiii" ext ‘Uslxoly (*X'*ite(], 
hut it has hardly 31*1 parsed into tin* st iL>*e of eaL><‘r de-ire dis-- 
])la\in" itH*lf 1)3 earne'-t and jiersistent ellort in the pursuit of 
aroh*uoi(t<»i<*al in\ e.slii»'at ion--, ^flu* disco veri(*s of the 1 ist lew 3 ears 
have h(*en so remark.ihh* and ahimdanl, and liavt* add(‘d so many 
increments to our MiLill stock of knowledge respecliii" ancient 
India, that the appetite for these re^varehes has lieconu* more 
stiouui^ly whetted, and the helief has been ()i'ii.>inaied that the 
Indian mine is rich and tleep, and is ample enough to repay tlie 
ellbrts of a whole army of explorers. 

The ancient edillces of India with udiieh \w are aecpiainted 
are not of that ]>riniiti\e and rude cliaraider as to lead us to 
imagine that tiiey are the very first ]>rodiietiuns of Indian 
arehiteetural skill. On the contrary, thev indicate an advanced 
stage both in the knowledge and application of permanent 
material, and in devising and cxeeuling elegant designs in it. 
No one can look upon Asoka's monoliths and hedievefor an 
instant that the knowledge of areliitec'turc w'hieh they disjilay, 
was nc(|iiired simply during that monarch’s reign. Nor can it 
be credit(*d that tlie l)eautifui cave temples were without their 
predectssors. It maj be replied, however, that, from a minute 
and careful examination of Indian, Assyrian, and Egyptian 
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arcliiteclurc, ilic conclusion may almost be deinonstmtetl;, that " 
the models of tlie iwo tbrnuT styles were oriinimdly wood^nu 
while those of the last mentioned were of stone, and that thei’e- 
Ibre there is a necessary limit to our investiji^ations boyouil 
wJiicli it is useless to attempt to for that the wooden models 
liavc mostly if not entirely ])erished, and the stone are of ii 
lat(M* period. Granting that this theory is in the main tmo^ 
we arc not compelled to believe that the earliest si one creetions 
were as recent as the third ecnlnry before (>hrist, or, if there 
W(Me any before tliat dale, that they have all been destroyed. 
Of the ancient Assyrian palaces discovered ))y Jjayard, tlu^se 
most ehiborately seiilptiired were built about lb C. 700 , while 
others in a less ornamented style were ere»'l(‘d befoiv this. 
And even these were preeeded I»y woodeai binldiii”*s. If this 
1)0 eornri, why should not at least the same antlcpiity l)e con- 
ceded to Indian sculptures snhseqiient to the wooden period? la 
it at all likely tliat the Aryan race existed in India for between one 
and two i housand 3'ears, that they compiered a hiri>*e portion of the 
country, that they attained to i^realiiess and i^lory, and made 
wonderful progress in civilization, c(junllinp; if not surpassinj^ 
their contemporaries in other ]»arts of Asia, and yet that durinti^ all 
this time they were satisllcd with only transitory symbols of 
jLifrentness, and never conceived Ibe idea of leavinj^ beliiiul them 
durable moiuim(mls of their power which should hand down 
their name to many ^generations? They must have heard of 
*the vast struelures creeled in ]^^^’ypl■, and of tli(‘ s[)lcndid palaces, 
and stairs, and pillais, and oilier edifices, with which the Assyrian 
moiiarciis adorned their cities. They were not lacking in 
^ciiins or in the desire for knou1edi;e ; on the contrary, their 
minds inveslii^aled tlu! highest subjects, and what<;ver of 
iiilerest tc hninaiiily in general, they regarded as ol importance 
to themselves. 

Ihit, it may lie said, the Hindus liorrowed their archil ceturc 
from the Assyrians, or that the areliilccliire of the two races 
was of a common origin. IJolli suppositiems may lie true, and 
in our opinion it is almost certain that in wlialcwr way it was 
brought about, both countries in some v(‘specls hdlowcd tJio 
same models. AVliellier Ass\rian or IVivian sciiljjlors were 
the architects of the earliest Hindu buildings, is ojicn to (pies- 
tion, blit if they were, it seems absurd to suppr^se that they 
should have erected edifices altogether of wood, while in their 
ow’u country the public liuildings w’orc to a large extent of 
stone, especially seeing that various kinds of durable stone 
were easily procurable in India. If, on the other hand, the 
architects were natives who had learnt the principles of their 
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nrfc cbic/ly from Assyria or Persia, it appears crjiially strange 
that they should Imvc perpetuated tlie construction of woo(l(‘n 
buildings in India for centuries after they must liave known 
them to have been abandoned in those couritrics and to liave 
given place to vast edifices of wood and stone combined, covered 
with carvings and sculptures. 

We arrive therefore at this conclusion, tliat as there is every i ca- 
Bon fo believe tliat solid buildings jiaitly if not entirely of stone 
were erected in India several hundred years preceding I, he third 
century 11. C., the eaidicst date, as already remarked, of any monu- 
ments liithevto discovered, the probability is, that if a diligent 
seareli were instituted, some fragmentary remains of them would 
he found. It is a cireumslaneo highly favourable to the proseiai- 
lion of this search, lliat tlie ancient ahodi's of tiie Aryan race in 
India have lieen for the most part well ascertained. All tlieso 
places will be, wc hope, in the course of time thoroughly 
examinedjand every object of interest tending to throw any light 
on the subject before us or op the aneient history of India 
generally, noted and described. 

Among the primitive cities founded by this people, must 
indisputaldy be reckoned the city of llenares. AVhen it was 
first founded, and by what prince or patriarch, is altogether un- 
known. Hut of its great autiipiity stretching hack through 
the dim ages of Indian histor\ far into the clouds and mists of 
the Vedic and perhaps ] we- Vei lie periods, there can he no doubt. 
By reason of some subtle and mysterious charm, this city lias* 
linked itself with the religious sympathies of the Hindus 
through every eeiiturv oi'its existence. For the sanctity of its 
inhabitants, of its temples and tanks, of its wells and si reams, of 
thc\^ciy soil that is trodden, of the very air that is brealhed, 
and of everything in it and around it, Tlonares has been famed 
ibr ihonsands of years. I'he poor deluded sensualist, whost* life 
has been passed in abominable praeliees, or the covetous mnl/ajm 
who has made himself rich by a long course of hard-fisted 
extortion, or the fanatical devotee, fool and murderer, more 
simple than a laibe, yel guilty of the foulest crimes, stii^eornes 
as of old from the remotest corners of India, as the -sands of 
time are slowly ebbing away, and fearful lost the golden thread 
should he snapped before his long journey is ended, he makes 
desperate efforts to hold on his course, until, arriving at the 
sacred city and touching its hallowed soil, liis anxious spirit 
becomes suddenly calm, a stmnge sense of relief comes over 
him, and he is at once cheered and comforted with the treacher- 
ous He, that his sins are forgiven, and his soul is saved. 

It is natural therefore to believe that primd /ack Benares 
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offers as fair a field for arcliiBoloi^ieal invest ijL^ation in refl;ard 
to the earliest forms of Hindu arelii lecture as any city in India. 
It is confessedly true that no very ancient r<*inains liave yet 
been found tliere, but the reason may be, befnns(‘ they have not 
been properly souy-lit after. ' It is only witliin tin* last three or 
four years that, so far as we arc aware, any iinjniri(*s have been 
made in a ree^ular manner respeetinj^ tin? old build ini^s existing’ 
ill Kenarcs. Mr. James Prinsep, the j^ivat Indian arclucolooisl^ 
was the Maiiistrate of the city for st'vcral years, but it docs u«»t 
apj)ear that he mado any imporlant discoverii's in it. Ills‘ Views 
‘ of Benares’ are chieily of a popular cast, and d<» not ^ivc (‘viilciice 
of any extensive observation or resenrcli. Majur Kiiloi*, the 
late Government Arcluecdoirist and Arehifivt of tin* (iovernnicnt 
Collej^e, a bcanlilhl Gothic? slrnclnn* in tin* sul-iirhs (»f tlu* (dly 
although interesting himself in tin? (*X(‘aval ions at Sarnaih, 
some three miles to the nortli of Jlenarcs, did not, so i’ar as is 
hnown, examine tliecity itself. lndei‘d so inattentive was he to 
its claims to anticpiily, that In? renn^ved many cart-loads of 
lioscvy stones, some of whicli were (?urionsly carved, from 15a- 
kariya Kund on the coniines of the city and not more than a 
mih* from the colle<^e which he was oic(‘t ini;', wilhoul ridlcetint;* 
that they might possibly l)e the relics oi‘ ancient buildings lor- 
mcrly situated on that site. As a fact, wm'e connected 
with a series of Buddhist edifices co\(*ring p«'rba]>s as much 
s])ace as those the foundations and r<*main^ of which are found 
at Sarnath. A third arelncidogist, Mr. Thomas, late Judge of 
Benares, and a distinguisln'd nuniisrnalisl, trod in the same foot- 
stej)s, only taking interest, in the coins diseov(‘rcd in tin? city. 
As instances of ruthless sjioliation, we may liere remark, tliat in 
the erection of one of the Inidges over the river Biinia, forty- 
cight statues and oilier sculpt urod stones wc're reinov(?d I'roni 
Sarnath and thrown into the river to serve as a breakwatc*!' to the 
piers; and that in the erection of the second bridge, the Iron one, 
from fifty to sixty cart-loads of tin* stones Irom the? Sarnath huihl- 
ing;s were employed. But this Vandalism hardly ecpuils tliatof 
Balioo Jagat Sing, who in the last century carted away an entire 
tope from the same vast store-house, witli which he liiilt Jagat 
Gunge in the suburbs of the city, 

Tlic chief reason why Benares has been thus iK?g1ected is, in 
our judgment, attributable partly to its great extent, and partly 
to the general ignorance as to the position of its ancient por- 
tions; and consequent ly the explorer in commencing hk task 
would be in considerable doubt where to begin. Now it is neces- 
sary to state, that much of the existing city has been erected in 
comparatively modern times, and with the exception of .occa- 
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sionnl Lit of olJ friozo or cornioo, or a broktni Lafs-relief or sta- 
tue, iiiscrUMl into recent walls, de])osite(l over drains, or Ivinj;* 
neglected Ly tlie side of the road, llieie is nothing of an ancient 
character visi]»le. JLit all the northern (jiiarter of the cit-v, a 
district little frcf|nentcd by European visitors, exhibits signs of 
antifpiity in alnnidaiice. Independent of a few separate build- 
ings, or parts of buildings, licre and there to he seen, of an 
early style of Hindu architecture, scul])tured sloiiesofmany 
kinds arc distributed amongst the walls and foundations of tlje 
nioderu houses ami in all places wherever solid masonry is rc- 
(piircd, ia such great jn-ofnsion, that it is imjjossililc not to hc- 
lieve tluit on this site stood Eenarcs in olden times. JMorenver, 
the very sealtered nature of these remains, shows that a vast 
period has elapsed since tliey occupied their ])ropcr ]da(!{’s in 
their own original edilices. It might he utterly impracticalde 
to eollect the entire materials (d' any one building, but tins is 
not ne(*essary, seeing that the age of a building ean be eom- 
inonly determined by obscTving only a iVagrmml of its ruins. 
In the ease however of ancient Hindu remains, so little has 
been done in tlieir invest igal ion, espeeially in comparing one 
with anotlier, lliat tlu* <[uestion of their anticpiity cannot b(‘ at 
once decided. From an ignorance of primitive types, niistak(‘s 
of five hundred or a thousand yi^ars or upwards mwy ])e easily 
made. In judging therefore of th<^ age of the relics found in 
Benares, wi^ have in reality veiy lillh^ to guide ns. 

If there lx? anything in tlu‘ argument based on the sirn[dicity 
of a style or on its ornamentation relative to its greater or less 
aTiti(|uity, Hum can we ]nvdi(*at(} of the buildings which for- 
merly stood in tins part of Ihmaivs e\eiy stage of anli<jnity, 
from the mo^t roinote to the most iv(*eiil. Some of the ea[)ilals, 
pillars, bases, avehit raves, and mouldings, are most si‘ver(‘ly sim- 
})le in their type, while others are erowiled with ornamentation, 
and both species are very dilfeiHmt from tlie styles in modern 
use. The first species is donhtless the forerunner of tlie second, 
but at wliat interv.d it is at pre'^ent impossible to allirm. 

There is no question that a largo proportion of the aiieient 
remains in Jhmares are of Ihiddliist origin, but of various 
epochs, and in some cases llioso on Hie same site are of di Horen fc 
ages. For instance, the Ihiddliist monastery and temples, 
of which traces are found at Ihikariya Kuiul, diifer in their styles 
of arehitectmv. Of the two chaityas or temples, parts of wliieli 
are still standing, the pillars of the one are s(juaiv and without 
ornament, while those of the other, situated ahoiit tlircv^ hun- 
dred yards oi]‘, are lirst square, then eight-siiled, and then six- 
teeu-sided, aud arc adorned with oxipiisilely carved devices. 
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Moreover, from llie masonic pyml>ols cn<]fravod upon many 
of the Ftnnes, it is manilist that, while a portion ol’ the build- 
iii^’s was erected during; the Gupta dyuaslyor Irom llu; third 
to the siNlli (ituiturii's A. D., yet tliat anollier ])ori ion must 
liave been lnillt niueh earlier, possibly at the lime when the Pali 
laip^-uai^’o was spoh(‘n. 

Tliere are several aneient edifices in Benares, wlileh if not 
orijrinal, are certainly to a ]arq;e oxleiil liiiilt of old materials. 
In tlu'<e, more especially in their columns, may be t raced a jj^rada- 
tion of style. ^Vhen we compare the simple braeket or criKMlbrni 
capital and its plain square shaft and base, such as wo lind in 
the ])illars of the cloistiu’s around the jdaUbrm of Anruni;’zel>e\s 
mos(pie l>ehind the modern Ibsheshwai* temple, and also in the 
])illars of a ]\Iahoinedan ceinotery in tin* neiLililumrhood of Tilia 
Nala, with the elaborately ornamented (*'»lmnns of the moscpie 
in the Raj Ghaut Fort, we are at once struck at the eontra'^t, 
and at the extra-ordinary development wliich tlie style, the 
same fundamentally in both iiistanees, has received. Various in- 
termediate stages of diversity are represented in otlua* l>uil(HnoN to 
whieh we cannot here further allude. Ihit the first (dass of pillars 
must, we eoutoud, be of a very t'arly date. It doi^s not ibilow', 
liowever. Unit the other elass belon^^s necessarily to a recent 
epoch. The moscpie in wlneli the columns of tins class are 
found consists aj)))arenth of t wo, Buddhist cloisleis, or ])ossibly 
of two divisions of a Buddhist temple, ami has been at times 
so extensively altered and repaired that it is hard to say that 
any one column stands cx:ictly as ori^'inall) placi'd. The co- 
lumns arojbur in each row, and are seventy in numln'r. They 
are all carved, as also, with a lew exceptions, are the architraves, 
and the carviiiji^s in one division are uniform. The carvin<;« 
in the other division, arc bolder and mon* profiist*, but ncvcrlhc- 
less are totally free from de;^encra<*y of style. Some of llui pillars 
are ofstrikin*]; beauty, and for •grandness of concej)t ion amleorre(*t- 
iiess of execution, are not sur])assed anywliere in India. Now, 
as some of the beautifully carved ]>illars at Bhilsa wenj set up 
in the second or third centuries before Christ, we must be care- 
ful in our estimate of the date to which the Raj Ghaut pillars, 
wliicli are of equal excellency and purity of s(\le, ou^ ht to bo 
assinjned. 

But we do not suppose tliat the architectural remains scatter- 
ed over this cparler of Benares arc all of Buddhist oriji^in. At 
the same tirn#)’ we do not forget the remark of Fergusson, 
(IlumUbooh of Jrrblfechfre, p. lOd,) tliat *tho earliest 
^ authentic building that we have of the Hindu religion in Ilin- 
^dustan,i3 the great temple of lihobaiicswar^ (in Orissa^ built 
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* by Tjolat Inalra Kosari^ A. P. 057/ which^ if Iruo at tlio lime 
he wi*oto, iff ncvoilholM in our judgment a remark made with- 
out aullicicnt investigation. The same eminent wriitn* ha^ 
elsewliero liazarded the erroneous observation rospeeting 
Buddhist strueturcff, that no built CJcamplos whatever exist in 
tndia of Buddhist temples (chaityas) and monasteries (vihars) ; 
and 1ms besides etrangely eonfonndod Jain and Buddhist monu- 
ments. Previous to the Buddhist supremacy in India, we 
know that Benares was a Brabmtuicnl city, and there is 
no proof that at any period of that supr(*macy Brahminism 
was entirely extirpated therefrom. Fpr our part, we are in- 
clined to believe that some of these ancient remains may be 
attributed equally to Hindu and Buddhist origin. The simple 
stylo of nrehitceturG, to winch wo have alluded, was without 
douht the earliest introduced into Benares, perhaps into Hin- 
dustan, and whether the work of Buddhists or Hindus, is of 
high antiquity. 

It will he reraemhered by some of onr readers, that the large 
Buddhist tope at Sarnath was seen by the Chinese traveller 
Hwfin Tbsang in the seventh ecntuiy of our era, and probably 
by Fa Hian, auotlier Cliinese pilgrim, in the beginning of the 
fifth. These ]>ersous not only saw the lope, but aho other build- 
ings in its immediate neighbourhood. The former says, tlial 
one hundred separate chapels or shrines, surmounted by golden 
arrows, and possessing giK images, encompassed the tower; and 
the latter speaks of several toweis and of two monastenVs 
erected on this spot. The excavations at Sarnath Iiavo rev(*aled 
portions of some of these edifice^ and liave brougJ|(; to li<gbt 
numerous images or statues d(‘posited in them. Tlie* structures 
seen by Ilian were probably erected for the most part in the 
fourth century or earlier, hut of their date wo have no exact 
information, A discovery of raucli importance has been made 
in carrying on the excavations, namely, that below the foumla- 
tious of the later building are the remains hi $itu of mi eailier 
Rtrueturei tho epoch of which must be plaml far niilerior to 
that of the upper one* Wlien we rellcet lhat Sukjra Muni first 
^ turned the wheel of (he law^ at Sarnath in the sixtli century 
Bf C., and that fjom that period downwards this spot was held 
iti the greatest sanctity by all pious Buddhist^ it is certain 
buildings of some soii must have existed there from tliat 
era continuous down to the time of the vu^lbf the Cliincse 
The most primitive of them ma*bave been of 
but to us it seems absurd to suppose that at the time 
grouted stone monuments in honour of BuddH over 
th|» place of Buddha^s first ^hoxtrs rilhofiM have 
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possessed only wooden struetures, espomlly ^hen we remember 
that jnoxhanstible quarries of the finest saiidstono existed only 
afow miks off, namely, near the sites of the modem towns 
of Miizapore and Chiuiar, 

It is worthy of notice as indicative of the nature of Maho- 
medan rule in India, that nearly all the buildings in Benaies of 
acknowledged anttquity have been appropriated by the Mussul^ 
mans, being used as mosques, mausoloumB, daigahs, and ho 
foith, and also that a large portion ol the separate mllars, arehu 
traveSj and various other ancient rcmdins, which* as before 
remaiked, aie bo plentifully found m one part of the city, me 
contnbuting to the support or adomrnent of their edifices. 

Not content with destroying temple^i and nmtihting idols with 
Jill the zeal of fanatics, they fixed then greedy e^es on wlmU^er 
object was suited to their own puiposes, and without leniomo 
or auy of the tenderness shown by the piesent luleis, seized 
upon it for ihembelves. And thus it kasiomc to pass, that 
eveiy solid and durable structmc, and every anoieut stone of 
value, being esteemed by them as then peiuliai piopeity, has 
veiy few exceptions passed into their hands. We behove it 
was the boast of Alauddinthat he hid destioycd one thousand 
temples m Benares alone. How many moie weie lazed to tl e 
(ground, or transfoEmed into mosques tliiough the uono(*Lhtu' 
fei vour of Auiuug/ebe, there is no means of knt»v\ uig, but ii is ni»t 
too much to say that ba was unsuipassed in this loatuio of leli- 
glous eiithusia*<m by any of his pieJecessors. 11 theie be one 
circumstance respecting theMahomedau peiiod which Hindus 
lemember betiei than anotliei, it is the insulting pndeol the 
Mussulmans, the outrages which tluy peipetiated upon their 
religious convictions, and the extensive spoliation of then tern* 
pies and sluines. It is right that Europeins as well as Hindus 
should clearly understand that this spirit of Mahomedanidm 
IS unchangeable, and that if by any mischance India sliould again 
come into the possession of men of this creed, all the churches 
and collegea, and all the Mis*‘ion institutions, with peihaps 
every other product of Chustiamty, would not be woith a 
weers purchase* 

When we eudeavoni to asceitain what the Mahomedans have 
loft to the Hindus of their ancient buildings in Bcnaies, we am 
startled at the result of oin investigations, Although the city i| 
bestiewn with temples m every diiection, in some places 
thickly, yet it would be difHcuU ws believe to find twenty te^plee 
\xk all Benares of the age of Aurungaebe. The same tm^ual 

of old temples as compared with new is vi4h)e SIS 
througncii^ the whole of Northeim India. Moreover the diml^^ 

1 1 
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imtive size of nearly all the temples which exipt, is another 
powerful testimony to the btiin^jency of the Mahometan rule* 
It seems clear that for the most part the emperors forbade the 
Hindus to build spacious temples, and only suirere<l Ihtm to 
erect small blruetures of tlie size of ca^es for their idols, and 
these of no pretensions to beauty. The consccpumce is, tliat 
the Uiijdus ol the present blindly lollowinjj the example 
of their predoeesvus of two centuiies aj^o, ccmmonly build 
their rclio'ious nlifioes of the same dwaifish size as foriiKTly, 
but instead ot plain, uj^ly buildiuijs, they are otlcn of eles^aiit 
construction. ^ Some of them indeed are so delicately carved 
on their exterior face, are so crowded with bas-ioliefs and nii- 
nnle scul})turinff, and ar(‘ s^) lavishly ornamented, ili.it the eye 
of the beholder becomes satiated and wearied. In re^jird lo 
size, there is a marked difference between the iciii[)les of 
Norllicrii and Soul lurn India, the latter beiii^ frequently of 
gigantic dimensions, yet in respect of R)nimetry and bc’auty, the 
diilerenee is immensely in favour of the Northern fanes. 

The form of religion ])revailing among the liindub in Benares 
is Puranic, which in all piobability originated in the (‘ountry 
generally at the time wJien the Buddhist religion l>egan to lose 
its hold upon the people, or about the fifth or sixth century A. 1). 
Vedantism more or less tinctures the philosophical creed of 
many, but the staple religion of the masses is the lowest and 
grossest form of idolatry — is the worship of uncouth idols, of 
monsters, of the liugam and other indecent figures, and of a 
multitude of grotehCpie, ill-shapen, and barbarous objects. Some 
of them are wild jiarodics on the animal kingdom, representing 
imaginary creatures made up in a variety of wa^'s. There is no 
city in India in which the reverence paid to images is more 
absolute and complete than iu Benares. It is remarkable too, 
as showing the extent to which the spirit of idolatry has per- 
meated all classes, that pundits and thinking men, who ought 
to know lietter, join in the general practice. The only persons 
who do not heartily engage in it, are the young men educated at 
the public colleges and schools, who out of deference to their 
parents and friends pcifornl oarelesbly,and flippantly the proscrib- 
ed religious duties, but who have already petceivea the hollow- 
nobs and absurdity of Hinduism, and do not scruple occasion- 
ally to betray their sentimenls, and even to scoff at their own 
leligion. To ibis oluss^ which is coustuntly increasing, should 
bo added those persons, the number ot whom may be large, 
but which it ih imiwstiible to calculate, who have paid serious 
attention to the expodtion of Christian Truth bjy Missionaries 
^ lu the bazar, and who although not outwardly Chris- 
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tianil-y, aro yet to some exteat convinced of the falsity of 
Hinduism. 

Since the eoimiry has come into our hands a great impetas 
has 1)(‘en given to the ercotiou of temples and to tlie manufac- 
ture of idols in Northern India, tn Beuarcp, temples have 
multiplied at a prodigious rate, and this rate, at the present 
moment, is we believe rather increasing tlian diminishing. Judg- 
ing from its external appearances llinduism was never so 
flourishing as it is now. Witli general prosperity and univer- 
sal peace, and with a Government liased on neutral principles, 
and always very resj>ectful to tin* national reliidous systems, 
Hinduism under the leadership of men of the old school— prin- 
ces, pundits, banyas, and priesis, — is making extraordinary 
efforts to maintain its position agiinst the now doctrines of 
Euiopean civilization and religion wliieh they now begin to 
recognize as formidable opponents, Tlio remaiks of the Rev. 
Dr, Mullens, on the extension of Ilinduibui, materially and 
outwardly, in ' Christian Work* fur July strongly bear 

out these observations 

' There can be little doubt, ^ he says, ^ that a hundred years ago, 
^ the temples, mosques, and bhiin<*s of India belonging to alt 
^ the native religions, were by no means m a flouribhing condi- 
^ tion. Large numbers, indeed, must have been in a state of 
'decay. The anarchy that prevailed throughout the Mogul 
' empire after the death of Aurungzebe, the constant wars, the 
' terrible visits of foreign armies, the civil contests, the struggles 
' of petty landholders, all tended to produce a state of insecu- 
' rity, which paralysed trade, which even hindered agiiculture, 
' ami involved all clashes in a poverty which the empire had not 
'suffered for many years. Never were invasions more fierce; 
' never were famines more cruel. Though freed from the per^e- 
' cutions of the bigoted emperor, the temples suffered giievonsly 
' from the general want; and it was probably only in the Alali- 
' ratta provinces that Hinduism flourished ; in them realizing its 
' prosperity from the plunder of successful Mahratta annics, 
' whose piety rewarded the shiiiies of their protecting flivinities 
' with a shower of endowments and oflerings which remain in 
' measure to the present day. Hinduism now is, externally, in 
' a much more flourishing condition tiian it was then. All over 
^ North India eapecdnlly, the native inerehnnts and bankei's who 
' have prospered by English protection, by contracts with English 
' armies, by the security given by English law to their extensive 
* trade, have filled Benares and other cities with new and costly 
^ shrines ; and many a Rajah, and many a banker, when visiting 
< in stats Xhin holy city, has jx^ured into the lap of the attendant 
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^ priests uultear<]*of sumS; which most have satisfied even their 

* covetous and graspiuj^ souls. Thus straiii^ely has the revival 
' of prosperity under English rule atlded something of external 
^ strength to the ancient idolatry, the rosonrees of which had in 

* BO many pla<*e!» begun to fail. The new school, enlightened and 

* doubting, ceases to build new temples, or endow the old ones. 

* The old sclmol, prospering in trade, growing in wealth, still 

* trusting to tlio ant*ient superstitions, and anxious to earn merit 
'for themselves, build new temples and present new gifts; 
' though feeling that the days of their faith are miinherod, and 
' ih.it other viewh are gradually pressing their own into oblivion.^ 

It remains to l>e s(Mn whether the new religion or the old — 
Chrifilianity or Iluuluwm — is the more powerful. The contest 
between them has already commenced. It is lelt thioughoiit 
all the divisions of native society. It is infiaming the blood of 
the higher castes, and is calling forth all the siii>llety of the 
Brahmins, all their inlellcct, and all their inisterious authority. 
We must expect the opposition to Christianity to be in many 
places organized and systematic, determined and dogged. But 
if Clnistians in India be faithtul to themselves and to their 
Diviue Master, the trium}>h of their cause is certain. 

Upwards of thirty years ago Mr. James Vrinsep, then 
Magistrate of Benares, took a census of the city, and also mado 
a compulation of the number of temples and mo&qucs existing 
in it. From his calculation, which was made with considerable 
care, there were at that time in the city proper, exclusive of the 
Buburbs, 1,000 Hindu temjdes and »‘533 Mahomedan mosques. 
But this number oi‘ temples, which has since been much 
increased, did iu>t include, we imagine, the small shrines, the niches 
in tlie walls, the cavities inside and outside many of the houses, 
and the spaces on the ghauts, in which images in immense 
multitudes weio and arc still deposited. These secondary 
shrines, if they be worthy of this designation, each occupied 
by one or more idols, arc in some parts of the city exceedingly 
numerous. Figures of every form, from a plain stone to the 
most iantaslic shape, whole and mutilated, paintod and unpaint^ 
edi some without adornment, and others decorated with garlands, 
or wet with sacred water, meet the eye in every direction. 
Those remarks especially irefer to the neighbourhood of the 
bathing gliauts and of the principal temples. Yet all over 
the city idols and temples are seen soatteied in marvellous 
prodigality. 

The Hindus have a strange fancy for acemnnlatiug idols in 
ibertain spots. Not content with depositing one image in a 
iMipH they ornament its portico and walto wititt br 
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arrange them in rows in the temple enclosnre. You may 
sometunes see twenty, fi(ty, and even a hundred of thef,e idols 
ill one plact*, many of which will perhaps receive as much 
homage as the god who is exulted to the chief aeat within the 
temple itself. If it would be difficult to count the small 
shnnes and sacred niches abounding in the city, it 
wtmld be incompardhly more so to count the idols actu- 
ally worsluppcrl by the people. These iiifeiior bhnnes w(‘ro 
on one occasion by a curious contrivance immensely’ in- 
creased, and yet the increase could hardly have been gcncially 
perceived, llajah Min Singh of Jeyporc wishing to present 
one hundred thousand temples to the city, made this stipula- 
tion, that they were all to be commenced and linished in one diy. 
The plan hit upon was, to cut out on blocks of stone a gie it 
manv tiny niches, eaeli one lepiesentiiig a temple. The si^pa- 
rate blocks, therefore, on the woik being completed, exhibited 
from top to bottom and on all sideb a mass of minute temples. 
These blocks are still to be seen in vaiums pirts of Benares, the 
largest being situated above the Dassasumedh Ghaut, ncir the 
Min Maudil observatory. In regard to the number of idols of 
cveiy desciiption actually worshipped by the p(*oplo, it certainly 
exceeds the number of people themselves, though multiplied 
twice over, and cannot be less than half a million, ]>ut may be 
many more. Indeed the love for idolatry is so deep-seated and 
intense in the breast of the Hindu, that it is a cominou thing 
for both men and women to amuse themselves with a piians 
intent with raanufacturuig little gods from mud or clay, 
and after paying divine honours to them, and that too with 
the same profound reverenec whi(*h I hey ilispbiy in tluur devo- 
tions befoie the well-known deities of the temples, to throw 
them away. 

^ Although most of the temples are of modern date, yet the old 
site still remain, where for many ages shrines dinlicated to cer- 
tain deities have stood, and have been adored by a ceaseless 
stream of Hindu worshippers. It is therefore a common reply 
which one receives on inquiring the date of any given whiine, 
that it is without date and has existed for ever. Those original 
sites are numerous, and each has ja Jhistory of i( sown. For 
instance, the pundits say that Ganesh is worshipped in fifty-six 
places, the goddess Yogani in sixty-four, Durga in nine, Bhairo 
in eight, Shiva in eleven, Vishnu in one, and the Sun in twelve, 
all of which date from the mythical »^^riod when Deodiss, the 
&moiis B^ah of fienarea whose name is a household word 
among the people, was prevailed on to permit the gods to wh* 
turn to t^eir ancient and sacred home. But theca places ^ 
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not by any means represent the present number of shrines at 
which these (leiti(*s are venerated. Oanesh especially, tlie 
of wisdom, son of Shiva and Parbnti, is very extensively wor- 
siiipped in Benares ; and there is aearely a temple in some niche 
or corner of \vlii(‘h his ill-shapen fitrure may not be found. 

The temple rceeivim]^ the hiji^hest meed of honour in the whole 
city is that dedieatecl to the {>rod Bisheshwar or Sliiva, whose 
imiii>’e is the linu'iim or a plain stone set up on end. Bi^sheshwar 
is the rei<»;ninip deity of Benaies, and in the oi>inion of the 
people holds the position of kin^ over all the other deities, as 
well ns over all the inhabitants residinp^ not only within tlie 
city itself, lail also within the cirenit of the Paneh-kosi road 
or saer<*d boundary of J)enart*s extending for nearly fifty miles. 
Tn issuing; his ordois lie aets throuirh Bhanonath, who is 
the deified kotwal or e^od-maiifisir.ite of Benares and its 
extensive sulmrhs. Every matler of importanee is presumed 
to be brouiyht ifi a let^ular manner by the kot wn I before his 
royal master. The agents of the kotwal are stationed all alonjy 
the Paueh-kosi road, and are the ejode or idols located there, 
who are supposed to act as ohowkidars or watohmen over the 
entire houndarv. The ofiiee of these wntohmen is to ward off 
all evil from the saer<‘d city, to contend with such enemies as 
they may meet with endcavoui mi? to break in upon the outer 
enclosure, and to send in their reports to the god-mai?isi rato 
Bhaiionath, 

Bisheshwar in his cajiacity of idoUking of Benares demands 
the lnm)aj?e of his subjects, mid will not resij?n his rif^hts to 
the oilier deities who throni? his dominions. Ilis suhjeets 
must first of all worship him, and must brim? their otferin^s 
to his shrine, of which he, or rather his rapacious priests, are 
exeeedlnj?ly fond. AUhouj?h without mouth or throat, his thirst 
seems to be ’?ri*at, for one of the most plentiful ofierin<>s pre- 
sented to him, is tliat of* Gani?os water, with which in the hot 
season he is kept peipeinally drenched. 

It is no matter of surprise, therefore, that Bisheshwar should 
receive more adoration than any other idol in Benares. Not 
only the permanent mhabitauts of the eity, but also pilgrims 
and oth^r travclleis may be seen pressing into the temple duiing 
the greftler portion of the day» The worshippers are of all classes 
and oondit ions, and present a singular and even picturesciue 
variety of appearance. Among the roost prominent of these is, 
we n(*'ed hardly say, the pwid, half-naked Brahmin, with shaven 
head, save a long tuft depending from his crown behind, the 
Jtmo or sacred thread being thrown over one shoulder or ear, 
iKnd the symbol of Sbiva being displayed upon his forehead, 
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who performs his devotions with punctilious nicety. The faqir 
too, in nlmost priinilive nakedness, his hair dyed and matU)d 
to^^etlier, und his body bedaubed with ashes, thoiii»li scarcely 
imticed by other people arrests the attention of the stranger. 
¥ow of the men have much eloLhinjif upon Ilnur persons, and 
yet many of them, by their earriajic and by the jewels and gold 
with which they are adorned, show that they occupy a very 
respeclabl# position in native society. Tlio women are for the 
most part thorouglily clothed, and some of them occasionally 
are prolnsely decorated with gold and silver ornaments studded 
with j)reeious stones. All the worshippers carry offerings in 
th(h' luinds, consisting of sugar, rice, glu'c, grain, flowers, 
waler, &c. One of tin' nmst beautiful of tlic 11o\V(M\s ])r(‘sented 
is the lotus, the form and colour of which hear some resemblance 
to a large tulip or water-lily. 

Ovtu* the narrow doorway whi(‘h eonstitutts the cliief entrance 
to tlic temple, is a small ligure of (ianesh, upon which 'some of 
tljc worshippers as tliey pass in sprinlvlc a few drops of water. 
On entering the enelopure soveial shrines are visi))le. The 
worshipp«*r pays his homage to any god or all, as he may elt*ct, 
1ml he must of necessity approach the pai amount deity of the 
place, that is to say, the plain oblong stone already alluded to. 
lie makes his obeibance to the god either by bowing his head, 
his hands being folded in adoration, or l>y ])ros1iating lum- 
self upSii the ground; after whuTi he presents his ollbring, and 
rings one of the bells buspeuded from the roof of tlic temple. 
This is to arrest the attentiim of the god -for it is ])ossil)lo lie 
may be asleep, or otlierwise oeoupied — and to fix it upon him- 
self. The adoration of an idolater is sometimes distressingly 
polcmn. llis whole soul seems to be overawed, Imt with what 
sentinumts, it is impossible to aflirm; and the soloiniiity, if any, 
is singularly transient, and only lasts so long as he is iii the 
pn*sen(*o of the idol. It is dillicult to analyze his feelings, or 
to aflinn precisely that they are of thi^ or ol’ that nature ; never- 
theless, there can be little doubt that his mind is occasionally 
filled with dread and anxiety, amounting it may be to alarm. 
The idolater cherishes no love for the idols he worships, but, oil 
tlie contrary, regards them as beings tt> be feared, and therefore 
to l)e propitiated by adoration and suitable offerings. Nearly 
all the worelii]>pers engage in their devotions in a quiet, orderly, 
and decent manner, hut with manifest porfunetoriuess and with 
little or no thought beyond th^ desire to perform thoroughly 
the task they have sot themselves even to the minutest particular, 

*l%i temple of Bishoshwur is situated in the midst of a quad- 
rangle covered in with a roof, above which the tow/ir of the 
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temple is seen. At eaeli corner is a dome, and at tlic south-east 
corner u temple sacred to Shiva. When observed in tlie di^itanee 
from the elevation of the roof, the buildinf^ presents tlnve dis- 
tinct divisions. The first is the s])ire of a temple of Maliadeo, 
whose base is in lh(‘ (piadraui*‘le below. The seeoiul is a lai ji^e 
g'ilded dome. And the third is tlic oiUled tenver of the temple 
of Bisheshwar itsidf. These tliree ohjeets are all in a row in 
the eeiitre of th(‘ qna(lran<»le, fillinjjp up most of Ihe^paei' fiom 
one side to the oilier. Tlie carving upon them is not partieuliir- 
ly striking; but the dome and lower <.>*litlei*iii^ in the sun hmk 
like vast masses of burnished gold, Tlu‘y are, however, only 
covered wilh o^old leaf, which is S]uea(l over plates f)l' co]jper 
overlayin^r the stones beneath. Tin* e\])em>e of ^ildioj^ them 
was borne liy the late Maharajah Ruujeet tSiugli of Laliore. 'flie 
tower, dome, and spire, terminate severally in a sliarp point. 
Attached to the fn d is a high pole heai-ing a small Hag and 
ending witn a tiident. The temple of Bislieshvvar ineliisive 
ol the tower is lifly-ono feel in height. The space between the 
tern plea of Bisheshwar and Mabadeo, beneath the dome, is e.sed 
as a belfry, and as many as ninelx^lls are suspended in it One is 
of elegant workmanship, and was presented to the temple by 
tlv^ Itajah of Nepanl. 

Outside the enelosure to the norib, Isa large eolleetion of dei- 
ties raised upon a jdalform, ealhsl by the natives ‘the eourt of 
^ Mabadeo.’ Tliey are for the most ]>art male and female emblems. 
Several small idols likewise are built into the wall Hanking 
this eourt. These are twideiitly not of modern manufaetnre. 
Their age, however, does not seem to be known. The i)robabili- 
ty is, that they were t.akeii from the ruins of the old tenijile 
of Bisheshwar whieh stood to llu* uort.h-wesi of the pr(‘sent 
fitmeture and was deuiolisbed b} the emperor Aiiuingzebe in the 
!^G^entee^th eculury. Extensive remains of this ancient temple 
are still visible. They form a largo ])orlion of the western wall 
of tin) Malioniedan mosque, whicdi was built ii})on its site by 
tliis bigoted eouqueior of ibe Hindus. Judging from the pro- 
portions of these luins, it is manifest that tlie former temple 
of Bisheshwar must have been both loftier and more capacious 
than the existing structim* ; and the courtyard is four or five 
times more spacious than the entire area o(*i‘uplod by the modern 
temjile. The arebitoeture of the ruins seems to be of a mixi'd 
cli.ivaeter, and composed both of Jain auJ Hindu orders. If 
this coujeeluie be correct, the oTd Hindu temple must have been 
preceded by a Jain temple. Indeed it is not impossible that 
Hk few slight trtujos of Buddhist arehiteeturo might be detected 
also. What makes tliis latter supposition plausible is, that on 
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three sides of the perpendicular face of the terrace on which 
the mosque stands, Buddhist pillars of a simple and very early 
type, forming recesses or rooms, but wliicli were originally in 
all ))robal,)ility dowel’s, are distinctly visible. 

The mosque, though not small, is by no means an imposing 
object. It is plain and uninteresting, and displays scarcely any 
carving or other mmament. Within and without, its walls are 
besmeared with a dirty whitewash mixed with a little colouring 
matter. Its most interesting feature is a row of Buddhist or Hindu 
columns in the front elevation. The presence of this mosque, 
ere(^ted under sudi insulting circumstances in a place helcl so 
sacred by the Hindus and around which their closest synipaMiies 
are gathered, is a constant source of heart-burnings and feuds 
both to Hindus and Mahomedans. The former, while iinwilb. 
ingly allowing the latter to retain the mosque, claim the court- 
yard between it and the wall as their own. Conse(|ueiitly, they 
will not permit the Mahomedans to enter the mosque by more 
than one public entrance, wliich instead of being in front of 
that building, is situated on one side of it. Tlu^ Mahomc- 
dnns have many times wished to build a gateway in the midst 
of the spacious platform iiv front of the mos(pie, but although 
they once erected a gateway, they wci’c not suffered to make 
use of it, on account of the excitcinent which the circumstiince 
occasioned among the Hindu population, which was only allayed 
by the timely interference of the Magistrat(3 of Benares. The 
gateway still stands, but the space between the pillars has been 
iilled up. A peepul tree, adored as a god, (>v(?rluings both the 
gateway and the road ; but the Hindus will not allow the Ma- 
liomedans to ])luck a single leaf from it. The Collector of 
Benares, as a kind of trustee of the mosque, still pays periodi- 
cally the interest of money belonging to it deposited in hia 
hands, notwithstanding the Act lately passed forbidding such a 
practice. 

Between the mosque and the temple of Bisheshvvar, is the 
famous well known as Gy an Bapee or Gydn Knp, the ‘ well of 
knowledge,^ in tvljich, as the natives believe, the god Shiva 
resides, ^/fradition says, tliat once on a time no rain fell in 
Benares for , the. apace of twelve years, and that in consequence 
ga*at distresfii tjvis experitmced by the inhabitants. In order to 
provide wj^er .for the people, and so to relieve them from the 
terrible ealapilty which had befallen them, a of the 

mytlucal l>0ttigs not exactly divine and certuiftly not mor- 
tal, who to the number of eighty-seven thousand) aro reverenced 
by the Hiudus— grasping the trident of Shiva, dug itp the earth 
at this spot;: and foi1:hmth there issued Irom beiteath a copious 
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supply of water. Shiva, on becoming acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance, promised to take up his abode in the well and to 
reside there ibr ever. It is stated, UKreover, that on occasion 
of the destruction of the old temple of Bishesh war, a priest 
took the idol of tlie temple and threw it d(ntn for safely. 
The natives visit this well in multitudes, and cast in water 
or flowers and other offerings as a sacrifice to the deity 
below. The compound mixture thus produced is necessarily 
in a constant state of putrefaction, and emits a most disgusting 
odour. The well is surrounded hy a handsome low-roofed 
colonnade, the stone pillars of which are in four rows and are 
upwards of*” forty in number. The building is small, but has 
been desio ned and executed with considerable taste. It is of very 
recent date, and was erected in the year 1S28 by Sri Maui Baija 
Bai, widow of Sri Mnut Dowlat Kao Sindhia Bahadoor of 
Gwalior. 

Immediately to the cast of this colonnade is the figure of a 
large hull about seven feet high, cut in stone, dedicated to the 
god Mahacico ; and a few steps farther east is a temple built 
in honour of the same deity. Tlie hull is a gift of the Bajah 
of Nepaiil, and the temple of the K.anee of Hyderabad. On 
the south side of the colonnade is an iron palisade, in the enclo- 
sure of which arc two small shrines, one of while marble, the 
other of stone, and between them a sealfolding of carved stone, 
from wjiich a bell is suspended. 

Standing ill this conri yard, the chief objects in which have 
been thus lu'iefly described, and looking beyond in a north- 
westerly dire('tion, the eye falls on a tomjde about sixty feet in 
height situated one hundred and fifty yards distant from the 
inos(jue. This is Ad-Bislieshwar, that is, the first or original tem- 
ple ctf Bishosinvar. 'fhe natives in the neighbourhood all regard 
this shrine as of an epoch anterior to that of the old Bisheshwar, 
the mins i»f which, as already narrated, form a constituent 
pnrtii.n of Aurungzehe's mosque. (lenec the name attached 
to it. This temple is surmounted by a large dome, the de- 
caying condition of which is visible in tlie gaps on its outer 
fiurlace caused hy the falling away of broad thick Jlakes of 
cement of which it is composed. The temple below, however, 
which is faced witli slabs of stone as far as the base of the dome, 
has been lately extensively repaired hy a tobacconist in the 
neighbourhood, named Ganpat, who has embellished, its interior 
with paintings traced orrthe walls, making tbeiifi look fresh 
and modern. There is really nothing in this of an 

' ^Oqient character, but on the eastern side of the enoJofeure the 
becomes cou^ elevated, ^ud iigpa it stands a 
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mosque built of very old materials, the pilkre of which dat^ m 
far bads as the Gupta period, and possibly earlier.. May not 
these old stones and ^)illars be remains of the original Bisheshwar ? 
Formerly a commiimeatiou was open between the endbsure of 
Ad-BisheWwar and the courtyard of Aiirungzobe’s mosque al- 
ready described, but it is now closed. 

Kashi Karwat/ a sacred well of some re[)ute, is situated 
a short distance to the east of Ad-Bislicshwar. Besides the 
vertical opening, there is a pas'^age leading down to the water, 
which formerly was traversed daily by religions Hindus desirous 
of approjiching the lioliest part of the well. A lew years ago a 
fanatic offered himself in sacrifice to Shiva, the god of the well, 
when the authorities caused the passage to be closed, but on the 
priests representing that their revenues would greatly suffer were 
it to be kept permanently shut, permission was given for it to 
he opened once a week, namely every Monday. 

This neighbourhood is exceedingly rich in temples of most 
elaborate workmanship. Some of them from the summit to 
the base are one mass of curious and intricate carving. Not 
that the designs represented on them, although in some cases 
elegant, display any remarkable reacdi of thought; yet the exe- 
cution of them is a marvellous feat of chiselling. (3n the south 
side of Bisheshwar stands one sncdi temple. The gateways 
leading into the courtyard and into the fane itself, are' both 
extensively carved, and in addition the latter is crowded with 
figures intermingled with a multitude of short gilded spires. 

Proceeding a little beyond these temples, we come to a small 
shrine dedicated to Sanicliar, or the planet Saturn. Tlie deity 
within, representing the planet, exhibits a silver head, beneath 
which depends an apron or what has tlie appearance of such. 
The trutli is, the idol is bodiless, and the apron conceals the want, 
A garland of flowers hangs from either ear, falling below ilm 
chin ; while above the figui'e a canopy is spread, designed, we 
imagine, to illustrate the majesty of the god. It is said of this 
deity, that for seven years and a half he troubles the life of every 
man, but that he exempts Ins own worsliippers from the trials 
and di^ll^j^ which for this period he brings on the rest of 
mankiua!p;’' ■ 

A few steps fiiWklier on is Anpoorna, a goddess of great repute 
in Benares, iibastnuch as, under the express orders of Bish-^ 
eshwar, she is supposed to feed all its inhabitants and to take 
care that none ^uflFer from hunger. The people have a tradition, 
that when , Benares Was first inhabited, An poot^na found that 
the task of feeding so many persons was too heavy for hen 
Filled with s^iety she know not what step to take«> The 
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goddess of the Ganges or Ghinga, generously came to her relief, 
and told her that if she would give a handful of gram to every 
applicant, she hei*solf would give a lotah water. Anpoorna 
was comforted with the suggestion, in which she acquiesced ; 
and the arrangement thus made produced the most JHiisfactory 
results. In honour of Anpoorna, the nourisher of the people, 
a custom prevails among all classes, by which hundreds and 
even thousands of the poor are daily supplied with food. It is 
this. Those persons that can afford it put aside a quantity 
of gram and moisten it over night, and in the morning give it 
away in Handfuls to the poor. Only one handful is given to 
each person, but as be and all the members of his family can 
each procure a handful, after collecting a supply from a number 
of donors, tliey are able by the middle of the day to ol)taiti in 
the aggregate a goodly quantity, which they first dry, and then 
either cook for the relief of their mutual wants, or sell in the 
bazar. We have been told that the great consumption in this 
way of this particular kind of grain, is one reason why its price 
is so high in Benares. 

On the ground in front of the entrance to the temple of 
Anpoorna, beggars arc seated during most of the day, some 
of whom have cups in their hands into which the worshippers 
as they go in and out of the temple throw minute quantities 
of grain or rice. Passing through the doorway into the quad- 
rangle, a similar system of almsgiving and almstaking displaj^s 
itself. The priests of the temple too receive offerings fur the 
poor, in addition to the presents appropriated to themselves. 
In one corner of the enclosure is a stone box, which is the com- 
mon treasury for the reception of the gifts intended for this 
object. In it may be seen a singular medley of rice, grain, 
water, flowea^s, milk, &c., which, though perhaps not distressing 
to a Hindu^s stomach, would upset a European's. Not that 
the whole of this medley is eaten, but the rice and grain and 
other edible substances are separ^ited from the rest and distri- 
buted among the applicants. 

The l^mplc of Anpoorna was erected 150 years ago by the 
,RajaliiLi>of Poona. It possesses a tower, and also a dc a i y which 
is carved and ornamented after the Hindu We dome 

fe sustained by pillare, between which a bell is^S^Onded, which 
is kept almost constantly sounding, for, m one worship- 

per leaves it, another, having performed his det<^ions, tabes his 
place in beating it. The bells in this and other 
^ not rung, but are beaten with the clapper or tongue U^jpnding 
witbin. The carved portions of tins temple wetf^liso parti- 
j|pt .otentirely pai painting in is still 
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visible. The goddess within the temple is regarded by the natives 
ns a handsome creature. She exhibits the weakness of her sex in 
her fondness for orna|nents, for iti addition to her necklace of 
jewels and silver eyes, she occasionally wears a mask of gold 
or burnished copper, and thus endeavours to increase her charms 
and fascinate her beliolders. The temple occupies a large por- 
tion of the quadrangle, and stands in its centre. In one corner 
of this quadrangle is a small shrine dedicated to the Sun. The 
idol representing the Sun is seated in a chariot drawn bv seven 
horses, and is surroandcd by a glory indicative of the rays of 
light which he emits from his person in all directions. In a 
second corner is another shrine, in which is an image of Gouri 
Shankar and the stone box or receptacle before alluded t(K In 
a third is a large figure of Hanuman, the monkey god, in bas- 
' relief ; and in a fourth a figure of Ganesh, with the head of an 
, elephant and the body of a man. 

Not far from the temple of Anpoorna is the temple of Shiiki 
Binaik, or the' witness-bearing Binaik.^ Pilgrims on completing 
the journey of the Panch-kosi road must pay visit to this shnne, 
in order that the fact of their pilgrinu^a. may be verified. 
Should they neglect to do this, all their pilgrimage would be 
without merit and profit. The temple is iii a square, and was 
erected by a Mahratta about 100 years ago, On the road be- 
tween these two temples is a red glaring figure of the god 
Ganesh, with silver hands, trunk, feet, ears, and poll, squatting 
down on the floor which is raised a little above the pathway. 
The oddity of this painted monster would excite one^s laughter, 
were the mind not distressed at the thought that it received 
divine honours. 

Near the temple of Bisheshwar and to the south of Sanichar 
is a small shrine dedicated to the planet Venus or Sliukresliwar, 
which is visited by persons desirous of becoming the parents of 
handsome sons. It is said that this god will bestow a fine son 
on his worshippers even though Fate should not have conferred 
one on them ; and so long as he lives in Benares he will pass 
his time happily, and at death will depart to Shiva. \ 

The pf Bhaironath is situated upwards of a mile to 

the nonb of this temple of Bisheshwar. The god of this shrine, 
as already de^ribed, is in public estimation the deified kol^wal or 
chief magisWle of Benares and its suburbs as far as the r^nch- 
kosi read, within the circuit of which, under the ordeia of his 
royal masl^r Bisheshwar, he exercises divine authority Over both 
gods and men. He is bound to keep the dty free from evil 
spirits anjd evil persons ; and should he find any such withim its- 
sacred pr^!ict$,i 0 expel them forthwith. As it is through his 
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care and energy that its inhabitants and all others who may 
conceive the pious design of ending their days in this Ijallowed 
spot, eventually, it is supposed, obtain salj^ation, it is of the ut- 
most importance that he perform the tunctio'ns of his high office 
wisely and well. It is a natural result therefore of his possess- 
ing such vast authority, that for the execution of his orders he 
should have deemed it right to arm himself with a big stick. 
This stick is no figment of the imagination, but a veritable 
cudgel of enormous thickness, not indeed of wood, but, what is 
more terrible, of stone. It is called Dandpin, from dauda a stick, 
and in common belief is nothing less than divine. Whether from 
a clesiie to enjoy as mueli tranquillity as possible or from the uni- 
versal Hindu custom to shift anxiety and trouble from one 
shoulder to another, wc cannot say, but Bhairo lias cousideraiely 
issued In’s commands to it, to beat any person wlio may be found 
working mischief; and having done so has resigned himself to a 
life of ease. So that in fact this intelligent stick is defae.lo the 
divine magistrate of the city. It is strange, however, that the tem- 
ple in which Dandp^n is deposited is not that of Bhaironath, Imt 
is another situated at a short distance off. The stone represent- 
ing this singular deity is about four feet in height, and is spe- 
ci^ly worshipped every Tuesday and Sunday by a great many 
people. It is set up on end, the iipjier extremity receiving oc- 
casionally the adjunct of a silver mask or face, but when our 
wondering eyes beheld it, there was only the bare stone visible with 
a garland depending from the upper extremity. In front of the 
stick three bells were hanging, and on one side a priest sat with 
a rod in his hands made of peacoek^s feathers, with which in the 
name of Dandfidn he gently tapped the worshippers, and thereby 
professedly inflicted punishment upon them for the offences of 
which they were guilty. In this temple are other remarkable 
objects, which wull be presently referred to. The worship of 
Daiidp&o, and the functions attributed to this extraordinary 
divinity, constitute a climax of absurdity. But the Hindu is as 
solemn in the presence of the divine stick administering, as he 
imagineai^divine justice, as though it were tlie chief judge of the 
Sadder lldawlut, and is totally unconscious of the ludicrous 
position he occupies, ’ " , 

But to return to Bhaironath. The wall on either side of the 
door leading into the enclosure is decorated with paintings. On 
the right is a large figure of Bhaironath or Bhairo (tor he pos- 
sesses both titles) himself, depicted in a deep blue colour ap- 
proaching to black ; and behind him is the figure of , a dog in- 
tended fot him to ride on. This animal is called Yfihan, and in 
ibe;nriighboarhood of the temple the sweetmeai-ii^Qei^ mhhessm^^^ 
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images of a dog in sngtii*, which the vvoifshippers purchase and 
present to Bhaironatli as an offering. On the loft side of the 
doorway is a larger figure of a dog ; and above it are ten small 
paintings representirig the ten incarnations of Vishnu. Tlie door 
itsell' is carved and embellished not inelegantly. On passing 
through into the quadrangle, one is struck with tlie confined posi- 
tion of the temple, which fills up a large portion of the entire 
area, so that from the quadrangle itself it is impossible to gain 
more than a very limited view of its upper part. The base of the 
tower is on three sides built of plain stone terminating in a cas- 
tellated parapet, from within which the beautifully carved steeple 
rises to a considerable height. The shaft is surrounded by an 
immense number of tiny domes ascending in successive series up 
to the apex, which consists of a gilded dome, 

Tlie entrance to the temple is on the north side. In front 
of the shrine oc(uipied by the idol is the \)or(d\ or more properly 
the bclIVy, in wliich four bells are suspended. This porch rests 
upon pillars, and is painted and decorated according to Hindu 
tasfo and after the most approved models. A devotee is seated 
to t he right and left of the porch with a rod of peacock's fea- 
thers by his side, with wliich he performs mesmeric passes over 
cbililron, women, and other peo])le, and thereby it is believed 
wards off from them imps and evil spirits, who may wish to do 
them harm. He also keeps in a prominent position a cup made 
from a cocoa-nut shell into which* he expects a proper amount 
of pice to be thrown to pay for the mysterious operation. The 
threshold of the shrine xs guarded by two idols called severally 
Dvvarpaleshwar, which stand in niches one on either side of the 
doorway. The trident too with prongs painted red, syitibol 
of Bhaironath's authority, stands upright by the wall. The 
ini erior of the shrine consists a small room, and on one side 
of it is a diminutive shrine made entirely of copper, which is 
the habitation of the god Bhaironath, The idol is of stone, 
l>at his face is of silver. He possesses four hands, and stands 
in a grotesque posture. His head is encinctured with garlands, 
which ha!ig down in front; and a small oil lamp is kept burn- 
ing near by. A pi*iest sits close by and applu^s akind of 

dun-coloured powder, to tile temples of the worshippers. The 
shrine is surmounted by a dome, which is also of copper, and 
a boll is suspendeii front. As both the god and his priests, 
have a ardent spirits, this is one of the offerings 

presented to liiriri. Dogs are permitted to enter the mterior of his 
temple, which is owing doubtless to the circumstauee bf his having 
selected the dog as Ids Vdhan; but they are not permitted to 
enter other tcmplesv , 
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This building svas erected upwards of forty years ago by 
Biijee Rao of Pooiiah, on the site of the old tem])le, a small 
edifice which was thrown down to make room for fclie new one. 
Outside the quadrangle on the south side is a small shrine 
remarkable for the evident antiquity of some of the idols in it. 
Orie of those is a figure of Bhaironath himself, now much 
defaced, from the wear and tear of time. Tt is not im|)rol)able 
that iliis is the original Bhaironath, which was discarded on 
account of its mutilated appearance and in order to make room 
for the modernised deity. There are other images in this 
temple, among them Mahadeo, Gmiesh, and Surajnarain or the 
Sun. \ 

On tlie west, side of the quadrangle, a few paces up a narrow 
court, is a shrine dedi/'a ted to Sittlla, or the goddess of small- 
pox. In it are seven figures in bas-relief represent ing seven 
sisters — for this droadctl goddess is in reality a seven-fold deity. 
She has four temples devoted to her worship in Bemi’cs. 

A sliort distance ea^ of Bhaironath, and between it and 
Daiulpan, is a temple sacred to Nangrah, or the Sun, Moon, 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Raliu, and Ketu. Tlie 
first seven hear in Hindi the names of the seven days of the 
W’eek beginning with Sunday. The Naugrah in popular estima- 
tion is a very formidable collection of deities. It is customary 
for ill e Hirulns to commence every important religious ceremony, 
as, for instance, that of marriage, with the worship of them, 
’for uu|e$iS they be propitiated they may vitiate the entire cere- 
mony. The idols are placed in the temple in three rows, three 
being in each row. The temple remains closed all the day long, 
but is opened every morning, when a priest comes and performs 
pnja^ that is, worships the idols and presents the necessary offer- 
ings, This is the only temple dedicated to Naugrah in Benares. 

' \ Proceeding down this narrow street and passing under an 
archway to the left,, you come to the temple of Dandpan, al- 
ready partially described. Here is also a famous well called 
Kiil-kdj), or the Well of Death. Over the trellk-work of the 
outer ^ building is a square hole, which is so situated 
in relation io the Bun timt at twelve a’clock in thh day its rays 
passing through; the hole impinge upon the in the well 

below. At this hour of the day the welHs ^isitefi by persoiiis 
wishmg to search into the secrets ofthAFnl 
to the man who is unable to trace the shadow bif hiniself in the 
water, for his doom is oeitainly and irrevpca]^y fi|:ed; hnd 
six months frotn that instant, he will inevita,h1y die. 

tespoeting the explbnayqn’bfl'tnfe daily 
; jlues'hot-speak muck. toy thi’''itei^^^b^jhnowledge 
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of the Hindus or even for their common sense. Under the 
same roof is an image of Mahd-K^h or Great Death. This god 
virtually bestows salvation on his worshippers, for on their 
departure from the world he^spreads over them the a3gis of his 
protection, and prohibits Kdl or Death from conveying tliern 
to the regions of Hell. Here likewise, are the figures of the 
five brothers, or “ Huch Pandua, whose names are celebrated in 
the Mabd^bh^rat. 

No lover of the marvellous should pass through Benares 
without paying a visit to Mankarnika, the famous well of 
Hindu mythology. It is the first place sought after by the 
thousands of-pilgrims flocking yearly to the holy city, who are 
drawn towards it by a mysterious and irresistible fascination. 
Jts fetid water is regarded as a healing balm, which will in- 
fallibly wash away all the sins of the soul and make it pure 
and holy. There is no siu so heinous or abominable, which in 
popular estimation it cannot instantly eflace. Even for the 
crime of murder it can it is said procure forgiveness. No 
wonder therefore that conscience-stricken sinners should rush 
to this well from all quarters, and deluding themselves by 
its reputed sanctity, should by the easy process washing in 
its foulness, seek to atone in one minute for the crimes and sms 
of a life-time. Yetit js appalling to think that the human 
soul, thus conscious of its guilt and perhaps in many instances 
in agony respecting it, and anxious for pardon and ibr reconci- 
liation with God, should be so cruelly mocked and detseived. 
Of all places of pilgrimage throughout Hindostan this well is 
lield hy many to be tlie most, or among the most, efiScacious 
for bestowing salvation. Yet the story connected with its 
origin is wild enough. The author of Kdshi Khand, not in 
jest, as some might suppose, but gravely and soberly, furnishes 
the following account of the matter 

^The god Vishnu,^ he says, ^dug this well with his discus,, 
^and in the place of water filled it with the perspiration froni 
^ his own body, and gave it the nkme of diakr-pushkarni. He 
Hhen; proceeded to its north side and began to practise asceti- 
^ cism. In the meantime the god Mahadeo arrived and looking 
' into the well b^ld in jt the beauty of a hundred millions of 
^auhs, with whbh ho was so enraptured that he at once^ 
^hri)kb out into praises of Vishnu, and in his joy de- 
that jvjbafeve gift he might ask of him he would 
^ grant* ; GtatxM at the offer, Vishnu replied that his re- 
'quest was tMt M should always reside with him* 

'Mahadeo hiring this, feK' greatly flattered tjy it^ and his 
'body shook wim delight*;: f^^ the violence of the motion 
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' an eaNTing called Mankamik fell from his ear into the well. 
'From this circumstance Mahadeo gave the well the name of 
'Mankarnika and endowed it with two properties, the first 
'Muktshetr, that of bestowing salvation on'its worshi[)pers, and 
'the second Puransubhakarni, that of granting accomplishment 
'to every good work; and commanded that it should be the 
' chief and most efiScacious of pilgrimages/ 

Such is the tale as found in K&shi Khand ; but there is another 
version current among the people, which is just as likely to be 
correct. It is re[>orted that Mahadeo and his wife Parbati were 
one day seated by the well, when accidentally a jewel fell from 
the ear of Pdrbati into the water, on account of which circum- 
stance Mahadeo named the vvell Mankarnika. Mr. Frinsep, in 
his * Views of Benares,^ makes the following remarks on this 
subject: — ‘After Kashi had been created by the united will qf 
' Iswur and Pdrbati, the two incorporated energies of the form- 
' less and quality-less Bruhm, the active pair determined to give 
' their paradise the benefit of an inhabitant, and Poorooshotama 
' (the supxcme male, Vishnoo,) became manifest. Shiva gave 
' him instructions how to behave himself, and left him to his 
' own meditations ; whereupon, as a first exploit, with his chakra 
' or discus, be dug the tank denominate^ from its origin the 
* chakr^-pushkarni. He then engaged in the usual course of 
' austerity, at the sight of which Shiva shook his head in astonish- 
' ment, and one of his ear-rings fell ; whence the name of the 
' ghat Manikarnika (jewel of the ear.) Vishnoo upon this spot 
' also obtained as a boon from Mahadeo the privilege which 
Kashi enjoys, of giving mooiti or emancipation to all objects, 
' epecially those who bestow gifts, erect linpas, and do not 
' commit suicide within the holy precincts/ 

A series of stone steps on each of the four sides of the well 
leads down to the water. The seven lowermost steps are said to. 
be without a join, and to belong to the original wel! as built 
by divine hands, and although the singular fact of several 
Joins being visible is to the' uninitiated a slight difficulty in 
the way of such an assertion, yet the Hindus, brushing aside 
sucb trivM circumstance, readily swaltow the explanation 
given by the Brahmins, that the joins are dnly superficial an^ 
do not penetrate through the stones. Upon the stairs, in a niche 
on the north side, is a figure of Vishnu; ahd at the mouth of 
the well on the west side is a row of sixte^ j^mutive altars 
on which pilgrims present offerings to their 
' Water of the well is very shallow, being not inciife than^two or 
4^)^ feet in depth. It is insufferaMy foul, and tbe'^ from 
the ak for some aistanoe wor- 
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shipper descending into the water laves his head and body with 
the vile liquid^ and at the same time utters certain phrases 
appointed for the ceremony. 

Directly in front of Mankarnika and between it and the 
Ganges, is the temple of Tdrakeshwar, or the god of salvation. 
When a Hindu dies and this god is propitiated, he breathes 
into his ear, they-^say, a charm or mantra of such efficacy that 
it delivers him from the misery of the Future and securt^ for 
him happiness and joy. The idol is in a kind of cistern, which 
is kept filled with water offered in sacrifice; and consequently is 
invisible. In the rainy season the swollen river flows beyond 
this temple, which for several months stands imbedded in the 
stream. Its foundations are thereby undermined, and the blocks 
of stone of which it is composed are prone to separate from onis 
another. The upper part of the tower has been entirely removed, 
in order to lessen the weight resting upon the base of the 
huildlog. 

Upon the Mankarnika Ghaut, on higher ground than that 
occupied by the Tdrakeshwar temple, is a large round slab 
called charan-pdduka projecting slightly from the pavement, 
and in the middle of it stands a stone [jedestal, the toj) of wliicli 
is inlaid with marble. In the centre of the mai ble are two 
small flat objects replesenting the two feet of Vishnu. The 
tradition is, that this deity selected this exact spot for the per- 
formance of ascetic rites and tli’e worship of Mahadeo. It is 
consequently held in great veneration by the natives, and re- 
ceives divine honours. In the month Kartik multitudes of 
people flock to Vishnu^s feet, imagining that all who worship 
them are guaranteed a sure introduction to heaven. Mr, Prin- 
sep observes, that Hhe charan-pkduka* (impression of Vishnu^s 
^ feet,) is said to mark the spot on which he alighted. It is dis- 
' tinguished by the figure of two feet cut in white marble in the 
^ centre of a round slab, probably intended to represent the chahr 

* or discus ; but as the charan is generally thought to be peculiar 
^ to Buddha and Jain places of worship, the emblefe is probably of 

* modern and spurious introduction where it is here set up. There 
‘ is another phdaka ne»r the mouth of the Burna NAIa/ 

Tlie Mankanuka Ghaut, while the most sacred of til the 
ghauts in Benare^, is also the middle point between them all, 
80 . that, were the; ^rity divided into two portions at this, .place; 
they would be equal in extent. Ascending the semd, 

ffigbit of stairs We come to a temple of ancient reputation, hut 
pvol)ably of modern construction, occupied by Sidh-bihaik, or ^ 
Ganesh. Jmagme .a figure painted red,. having three eyes, a 
silver-plated garland of flowers, and 
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an elephant's trunk, this last member l)eiiig hidden boliind a 
cloth wlneh eom^eals a lar<»e poition of the idol, and in front 
is so tucked in as to rescmlde the cloth which a bai her wraps 
about a man previous to shavim*: him. At the feet of the i^od is 
the fisifure of a rat, the animal on whicli ho is su])pose(l to lidc, 
and also a miniature fountain. On either side of the inner 
shrine is a statue of a woman, one being called Sidhy, and tbe 
other lludhy. 

Near to Mankarnika Ghaut is Sindhia Ghaut, which is 
remarkable not only fur the massiveness of its masoniy, but 
also for the circumstance that the entire structure has sunk 
several feet into the earth hince its erection, and is still gra- 
dually and slowly sinking. The ghaut consists of three rows 
of towers or turrets. The uppermost row possesses two turrets, 
one at each cKtroniity, which are the largest of the whole and 
are exceedingly heavy. The second lowei down has six turiets, 
and the third, five. These turrets are called l>y t lie 

natives, and are used by them for sitting upon in the cool of 
the day, or for retiring to after bathing in th(» Ganges. Tliey 
are of stone, and are connected together by walls and stairs of 
the same materiiil. Before the ghaut could bo eomiilctcd the 
masonry beoun to sink ; and on one occasion so violent was tlic 
motion that a loud repot t like the dischaige of cannon was 
heard. A temple to the left of the south tnnet is rent from 
the summit to the base, and the entire building is so dila[)idat- 
ed that it looks as if it had been sliakou by an eaiLlupuke. 
The ghant itsidf, and also the stairs leading up to the top of 
the huge breastwork uniting the two largest turrets, exhibit an 
immense rent which is carried down to the very base of the 
ghaut. The breast work likewise together with the fnnets 
is out of its perpendicular, and has a remarkable appeal ance. 
In some jd.ioes the btoiies arc more than two feet apart, The 
peojde residing in the neighbourhood say, that the ghaut has 
sunk some ton or twelve feet in all, and that inasmuch as 
stair after stair'^contiimally though slowly vanishes, they know 
that the sulisidence is still going on. This ghaut was built by 
Baija Bai, the same lady who erected tlie colonnade round the 
well Qy&w B4pee— but it is not yet completed, and there is no 
hope that it ever will 1 o, 

^ The temple of Biidhkdl, situated on the northern side of the 
rity, is interesting l>oth for its antiquity and extent, as well as 
for tlie singular Icgomls connected with its primitive history. 
It formerly possessed twelve sejiamte courts or quadrangles, but 
ftONy only seven are in existence, and several of tliOse are fast 
&Uing into ruin. Indeed the aspect of the entire building is 
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that ot decay. The site of the other five courts auJ of the 
gardens once attached to tltc temi)lc, is omiiued hy dwelliniy 
lionses. When this shriooinraa in it i^lory it must liavc been 
a place of some maifnifieeuce. The pile of bnihiiiii's now stand- 
ini|; has a hoary apjwarance, tlic effect ot whicli is greatly in- 
creased by its ruinous condition. The tradition respecting the 
origin ol the temple is, that in the S-itjiig an old Ilajah in ill- 
hcalth visited Benares, and there diligently performed ascetic rites 
and religious ceremonies. The god Maiiadeo was so gratified 
with the piety ot the old man, that lie not only dispelled his 
sickness, but also caused him to become young again. In honour 
of this deify, therefore, the llajah erected the jiresent temple, 
and gave it the name of Biidhkal, which is a compound of two 
words Mnidh’ or more pntperly ‘ vridhh’ and ‘kiil,’ the former 
me.niingwW, and the bitter //we. Mah uleo endowed it with 
two rem.irkablo pioperties, the one, that of healing disease, 
and the other, that of prolonging life. The tomple is one of 
the oldest in the city, and stands on the bound.iiy of Benaics 
Proper, indisputably the most an/ient poitioii of the city, wher^| 
it uiiiti's itself with Kashi, a less ancient poition. 

On iisceiiding the steps and traversing the i»assage running 
from the doorway to the inner put ot the edilici', we are met 
by a red figure ol MaliAhiv st.mding within a shiiiie at the 
corner of a"eoutt into which the ])assigo leads. Close by, to 
the right, is a small tomple dedicated to the goddess Kdlee— a 
small black deity cut out of stone diesscd in a red garment 
with a garland of flowers hanging from tlic nook, lii front of 
her is*ii hollow space in the form of awpiare, for the resi- 
dence of Mahadeo; and outside of it a bull for the god 

to ride on. . , , „ « , 

To the right of Kalee, leaniug upon Ihe wall, .ire figures of 
(Janesh and Pfobati, ami to the left of the latter are images 
representing Bluiro, the Sun, Ilanum^in, and Laclimiiiarain or 
Vishnu, lin'd his wife Laehmi. Immediately opposite to the 
temple of K41eo aie two wells. The first is shallow, and contains 
putrid water, whose disgusting odour fills the entire court. Into 
this well sick persons and those wishing for long life plunge 
their bodies. The former also take various meilicines and resort 
to other useful means for rog.iiiiing their healUi, and should they 
recover, the fetid well gels the credit of their restoration. 
Should the disease however he of uii inveterate character, sucli as 
leprosy or elephantiasis, they must const autly liathe in the well 
for a period of twelve years. Instead of showing us a man wlio 
had been cured, they brought a Iciier who had strongly de- 
fined marks of leprosy on his legs. He was trying the elficacy 
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of the batli, and said he was better than when he had fii*st ar- 
rived. The water of the well is reported to be iraprejjnated 
with sulphur, in which case it wou|i doubtless be very service- 
able in some diseases, especially those affecting the skin. In 
conjunction with washinjy in this well, it is necjessary^also to 
drink of the water of the second well, which, unlike the other, 
contains sweet water and has a raised parapet round its mouth. 
Near the wall of the court is a coIK cHdu of stone deities, all 
representing' the 1 ingam. They are nine in number, of which 
several are apfunn'ntly very old. Two stone (igures of sa/ft^es 
have al«o been phiced here in coinm<Miinralioii of the self-immo- 
lation of widows on this spot in former times. 

To the right of the court is a small square with a temple in 
the niitldlc dedicated to Mahadeo. A sto'pent is entwined alamt 
the chief idol, vvbicli is called Ndgeshwar, or the siM-pcnt-god. 
The central deity is surrounded by others of smaller stature. 
Passing beyond this s(|nai*e we come to another, in which two 
peepnl trees and one neem tree arc growing. I'his (pi.idranglo 
ji^as no temple in il, hut is used as a residence for devotee^. Close 
Ty is another (|ua(lranglo, tlie residence of the deity Bridhk^.1. 
The shrine within canitains two compartments, one of whiidi 
Bridhk^il occupies. He sits in a cistern, while over his head 
hangs a small brass vessel filled u ith water which drops through 
a hole upon him without intermission. Though only a plain 
stone or lingaui, he is regarded as a very sacred ohjeet. In a 
niche in the verandah is an antique image of the elepliant- 
headed god G.imssh. There is another shrine in tlie area of 
tills quadrangle, llat-roofed and containing an image of 
Hanumfin. 

Returning to the "court in which the wells are situated, and 
passing through a corridor to the north, we come to a small en^ 
closure, the walls of which are in a dilapidated condition. Here 
are two shrines of considerable interest on account ot the singu- 
lar legends associated with them. Thai on the right is called 
Markaiideshwar, Markande was a ri.shi whom Mahadeo, it is 
said, for his piety endowed with immortality, and who, in ac- 
knowledgment of tlie honour, dedicated this temple to Malia- 
(leo. That on the left is called l)aklishesh\var, the legend respecting 
whom fills several jiages of Kashi Khand. The tale as reveal- 
ing some strange events connected with the domestic life of the 
ruling god of Benares, is worth knowing. Rajah Dakhsh, one 
of the heroes of the story, is still fiiiuous in Benares, and was no 
doubt a real perponage. 

The wife of Shiva, it Hhems, although a goddess, dies like 
co)!nxncm mortals j but unlike lliein, shortly after her death is 
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born again into the world; and assuming another name; on arriv- 
ing at maturity is always married to the same husband; name- 
ly Mahadco or Shiva. On one occa||on; the story goes, Maha- 
dco assembled for some purpose all the gods of lieaven and earth. 
His wife Siiltce was also there, and likewise her father. Rajah 
Dakh&h. It appears that Mahudeo neglected to pay proper 
respect to his fhther-in-law in the presence of the deities; 
and; consequently, on departing, the Rajah relieved his feelings 
by showering upon him the following abuse You have 
^ neither caste nor habitation, and yet have lake* to youi’solf a 
' wife. You arc naked, and wear long hair, and He down on a 
^ tiger^s skin. You never had fatlier or mother. Your body is 
^ eovered with ashes, and at the end of the woild yon will destroy 
' everybodv. I have committed a great niislake in giving you 
^ my daughter to wife.* After this mental relief the Rajah 
went home and prepared a great religious fe^ival, to which 
lie invited all the gods and rajahs, with the exception of Maha- 
deo and his wile. These latter did md know what was occur- 
ing, but Kill ad Muni came to them and told them all about it. 
On hearing of the circumstance Suttee requested permission to 
go to her father^s house and see for herself what was tln» real 
state of the case. But Maliadco urged tliat she had not lieen 
invited to the least, and therefore declin<‘d to ])erinit her to go. 
At last he yielded to her impoitmpty, and she went. On arm- 
ing, only her mother paid her the slightest deference— all the 
rest of her family treating her with marked inditFerence. When 
the feast was served she received her jiortion, but her Imsband^s 
share, which ought in his alisenec to have been given to her, 
was withheld. At this neglect Suttee became exceiHlingly 
angry, and beat her bead upon the ground in passionate frenzy. 
Moreoveij the heavens themselves sent down a shower of blood 
in token of their sympathy with her. Several of the gods too 
of the party, disapi^roving of Rajah Dakhsh's proceeding, rose 
and left. Onthoir departure, Suttee becoming still more ex- 
cited sought out the hole in which the sacrifice was being con- 
sumed, and throwing herself into it, was burnt to ashes. When 
N&rad Muni brought news of this sad catastrophe to Mahadco, 
his wrath rose to fierceness, and, creating an army of demons, he 
placed it under the command of Birbliadra, a demon of giant 
strength, and sent it against the B<gah, with orders to kill 
him and to vitiate bis sacrificial ceremony. On the way 
Blrbhadra plucked up forests and mountains and carried 
them along m his hands. Having reached the Rajah's {lalaoe 
the demons flew upon the people, slaughtered right and left, 
and devoured the viands provided for the sacred feast. The 
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invincible Birblmdra soagbt out tbe Rajali, and on fimlinij 
him seized him with his hands, and crying out, ^ why did you 
^ blaspheme the god Mahad^jo ? ^ cut off his head. 

This bloody work being finished, Rramlih, the first of the 
three deities placed at the head of the Ilindu pantheon, proceed- 
ed in great coustiuniation to Mahadco, with whom he reasoned 
and expostulated respecting I he awful calauiity which had just 
occurred, and prevailed on him to accompany him lo the s(‘eue 
of the recent jgftruage. On reaching the i)laec Mahadeo^s heart 
wae smitten mtli compassion lor the slain ; and ho gave orders 
that all the gods, rishis, and rajahs, should he again gathered 
together, as well the living as the dead. The heads, arms, 
legs, and other members, wliicli had been lopptul off the killed 
and wounded during the conflict, were al'^o collected, and W(n*e 
seveially joined afresh to the bodies to which they belonged. 
Thus Mahadeo heab d all the wounded, and restored to life all 
the slain. But in the search for the lopped-ofl‘ mtunbers, Rajah 
Dakhsh’s licad could nowhere be found. The god, however, 
commanded that a goat should be brought to him* the head ot 
which being cut off wa', stuck upon the trunk of the R.i]ah's 
body, which became forthwith reanimated with its former life. 
After this, the sacrifice which had been so violeully intciTujded, 
was completed, Maliadco then left with all his demons foi his 
residence on the Keilas niounlain. The rest of the deilics also 
left with the exception of Bramhil, who remained behind in 
order to talk with Rajah Dakhsh, to whom he represent od in 
its true colours the hoiiioiis slu he had committed in hlasphem- 
ing Mahadeo, and in utterly spoiling the saered festival, llio 
sacrifice at which could not possibly l>c performed without th(> 

S 'esence of that deity. He concluded by recommending the 
ajah to visit Benares, and there to dedicate an idol to Mahadeo, 
and thus seek for forgiveness from him. In accordance with 
this advice the Rajah (orsook his throne and hia dominions, and 
proceeded to Benares, wheie he dedicated an idol to Mahadeo, 
and applied himself to the performance of ascetic and other 
religious rites. There he remained for many years. In the 
meantime, Suttee, the wife of Mahadeo, who had perished in 
the sacrificial fire, was born again among mortals under the 
name of Pkrbati, her father this time being Rajah Hewanchal 
Grir ; and on arriving at womanhood she was again married to 
her former husband, Mahadeo. The happy couple travelled td 
Benares for the purpose of spending their honeymoon, and 
while there what was their surprise to sec old goat*headed Rajah 
Bakbish, who was still absorbed in his religious exercises. He 
too was doubtless equally astonished to see Mahttdee> whom of 
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course he recognized^ although his mental eyes were closed in 
regard to Pdrbati, whom he did nob imagine to be his own 
daughter Suttee. The Rajah pleaded with Mahadeo for the 
forgiveness of his sin. The god heard his petition, and pant- 
ed it. And the old mail filled with joy dedicated a shrine to 
Mahadeo called Dakhsheshwar, which is said to be that situated 
‘ in the interior .pf the temple of Bridhkal. This t^de is as 
entertaining as many of the legends connected with the Black 
Forest, the only difference, though an essential one> beings 
that they are designed for amusement and ^un, whereas 
this, strangely enough, is intended for the proniotion of reli-* 
gion. 

Leaving this temple and proceeding along the street by its 
southern wall, we come to a shrine standing at its south-western 
" angle and forming part of the Bridhkal edifice. Its name is 
Alapmriteshwar, from the god to whom it is dedicated, who,, 
it is reported, is endowed with the miraculous power of prolong- 
ing the lives of persons apparently just about to die. The fame 
of this shrine is considerable ; and it is the resort of a large 
number of worshippers who seek for themselves and their friends 
an escape from sickness and death. In the streets leading to 
the Bridhkdl temple a mela or fair is held every Sunday, and 
once a year in the month, Sdwan one on a large scale is held 
which lasts for several days. These melas are partly of a reli- 
gious and partly of a secular • character, but their primary 
intention is the worship of some celebrated deity. 

In a street leading to Bridhkal a small temple obstructs the 
thoroughfare, called Rattaneshw^ar, from 'ratan,^ a jewel, and 
'Ishwar,^ the Divine Being. The shrine is referred to in Hindu 
writings. A curious circumstance is connected with its modern 
history. Upwards of thii-ty years ago, a European magistrate 
of Benares, while making improvements in the city, determined 
that this temple should he levelled with the ground. The na- 
tives say that one night the god Mahadeo appeared to the sahib 
in a dream, aiid, representing to him the great sin he was in- 
tending to commit, ordered him to forbear from the execution 
of such an evil design. On awaking, the sahib in obedience 
to the divine admonition laid aside his levelling project. It is 
reported also, and commonly believed, that while digging at 
the foundatioue of the temple on this occasion, a jewel was. dis?. ,, 
I^Overed beneath it, but the natives themselves express 
^ble d!dnht aWut its genuineness. ■ ^ , -v \ ; ; , , I'’ - 

At the distance of a mile from the Fort of 
ri^ideiice of Maharajah of Reuar^, is a hanldfome 
situat^ dn the mimn side of a capacious Its foondii^; 

V|i ; li' ' 
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tions were laid, and the finest portion of its tower was erected 
about one hundred years ago by Hajah Cheit Sin^h, but it was 
completed by the present Rajah. The temple, including the 
platform, on which it rests, is fully one hundred feet high. 
Bach of its four sides from the base to a height of thirty-five 
or forty feet is crowded with elaborately carved* figures in bas- 
relief, These are in some places broken, but generally speaking 
are in a goodsfcate of preservation. They are in five rows, six 
being in a row, so that each side of the tower contains thirty 
figures, and the four sides one hundred and twenty. As no 
expense has been spared in the executiori of this prodigious 
work, it may be regarded as fairly representing what Hindu 
genius in modern times can accomplish in the art of sculpture, 
and should be visited add studied as such. The fowerinost row 
is filled with elephants, tind the next in succession with lions, 
each of which stands on two small elephants. The lions have 
very spare bodies, and in this and other respects are grotesquely 
made, showing that the sculptors had no living model before 
them, and drew powerfully upon their own imaginations. The 
three upper rows exhibit diverse figures of deities, incarnations, 
and other sacred objects The three goddesses of the (Janges, 
the Jumna, and tlie Saraswati, have each a separate niche. Krishna 
too has his place, but he is not aloti^, for two of his favourite 
gopis or milt-maids are close by. Indra, the king of the gods, 
Bramha, Vishnu, and Mahadeo or Shiva, the three deities of 
the Hindu trinity, Kuver, the treasurer of Indra, Bhairo, the 
divine magistrate of Benares, the god Ram and his wife Sita, 
Hanuman, the moukey-god, Ganesh, the elephant-headed god, 
Biildeo, brother of Krishna, the Sawkadik, or four brothers of 
Brahma, are each honoured with a statue. Here too is Vayu, or 
the Wind, Suraj, or the Sun, Agni, or Fire, and Chandartnd, or the 
-Moon, iiie latter having rays of glory darting from her head 
and being seated in a carriage drawn by two deer, A number 
of sacred personages or rishis also are represented, such as 
Jumbur, Ndrad, and Gajendra Moksh, and likewise, a ionrible 
demon with a thousand hands called Sahasr B^hd, whom 
Parasrdn^, fought and killed. In the centre nf , the uppernaost 
row on the . south side is a figure ofHhe god4ess Darga, wife of 
Makadeo; aud, in a similar position on the east side is afi^re 
, of the bloody goddess Mahdi.Kuiee, who thirsts continually for 
b^taau victims. . In a niche on the north side a strange feat 
• of Krishna is de This humorous deity, it isi saidi on one 

^^caeiou, diverted homage and adojeatio^ d»e 
at;, which ' Indra ^ became exceedinj^l(f 

had so 
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dishonoured Kim anJ had defrauded him pf his rights. Gathering 
together tiie clouds of heaven he commenced pouring down upon , 
the earth a prodigious flood of water, with the object of drowning 
the people, but Krishna lifting up the mountain Gobardhan 
held it over the country like an umbrella balanced on li is little 
finger, so that for the space of one hundred and sixty miles no 
rain fell, and the people were preserved in safety. In the 
sculpture Krishna is seen standing with his hand held up sup^ 
porting the mountain on the extremity of his little finger, 
while cattle are grazing in perfect security below. 

On eaclv of the four sides of the tower are two gilded faces 
surrounded by a halo one above the other, emidematic of the Sun; 
and on the apex of the tower is a cha^r or round, flat, 
.gilded object, intended to serve the purpose of a glory to the 
head of Durga iu the slirine below. On the platform facing 
three of tlie entrances to the temple are three figures in marble, 
one of which, namely that oppt)site to .the south door, consists 
of a Nandi, or bull designed for the service of Mahadeo. A 
second is opposite the north door, and is a Garur, a being in the 
form of a man with wings behind the shoulders. The countenance 
is pleasing, and has been executed with much delicacy of taste. 
The statue is surrounded by an iron palisade tipped with small 
brass nobs. 

In front of the main entrance is the third figure, which is that 
of a lion, intended as the Valian or riding-animal of Durga, 
Over the entrance itself are peacocks in bas-relief standing with 
tlieir heads towards each other. The door is not large, but is 
ribbed and massive, and is covered with brass, so that viewing 
it from the front it has the appearance of being made entirely 
of that metal. 

The interior of the temple is like most Hindu shrines, 
confined and gloomy. Directly opposite the door stands the 
goddess Durga, Her body is of marble covered with gold, and 
is arrra^ed in a yellow dress partially concealed by a scarf. The 
image d in h istnall shrine, in front of which is a table on which 
lie various ye$sels used at the hour of sacrifice. It is over this 
table and. brfmrfe the face of the idol that the sacred fire is 
waved. To the left is another table of smaller dimensions, 
whichj when wo saw it, was completely covered wiljh white 
blossoms of flowers; and near by in a niqhe in the wal^re two 
idols repi^sentiug Krishna and his wife Rddha, To right 
orDorga is her fiye-headed husband Shiva. , | ! 

^0 j arid a garden in the neigfabonrho^ i^lsb tho 
work Singh,. htmr a 

spacioti glfonfci the ^ are built'^f |it6H0, On ocoa- 
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•ion of the natives of Benares proce^in^ on pilgrimage to 
this spot, they arc accustomed to bathe in the tank, and at one 
and X sam; time large crowds may be. seen assembled on 
the stairs* but so extensive are the ghauts that hundr^s of 
nersons might dress and undress upon them without in- 
persons g another The tank is a square, at each come 

amuiL '^said that Wa Vy&, the compiler of the \edas, 
rjpafd (i visit to Rdmnagar, intending to proceed to Benaw, 

Kilt on reaching this place and beholding the city m tij® 

f^erh^oKas so ravished with delight that he did not 
dS to enter the city itself, ^maining at Ramnagar he 
“ !!»«omtpd his visit bv theinst tution of a pilgrimage, which 
TuKulfe to itsinhabitants and of all otbem 

nta<>pd in their' circumstances. The sanctity of Rdmna|^r, 
placed 1 ^ j Benares, and while all per- 

®r pin®® "®®®®-ly obtn-efl after death 

Her had the misfortune to enter upon another life in the 
Em and miserable condition of an ass. It was consequent y 

the custom, report says, in the age of Veda Yyds, and is still, 
the custom, r 1 j Eamnagar side of the nver, which 

rS ill “s 

rfde. in otdtt if dertk .bodd 

80 esc^e the asinine existence of the next birth. Veda vy^, 
howevw, taking pity on the mayaA land, establislM at Ram- 
however, w b i ^ te observed in the month 

JlSh (January.Bebruary,) pr®®l®l“S that whoever attended 
.H Jhould be\elivered from tL danger of becoming an ass after 
death Not only do the people of Rdmn^ar- pcrfoim this 
pSina^. but great multitudes from. Benares hkewise resort 
thlE^that they may make their own deliverance from 

2? doubly sure. Pilgrims eontmuaUy arrive dunn^ Jh® 
SSfe of tL month, hiit Mondays and Endays are ^ye espe- 
Sv umfeEud on which the assemblage are grea^t. ^ 
ftSis a tie dedicated to Veda Vyis in the Raiah s fort 
at iEiacar. « w situated above the parajjet overlooking the 
‘ S^Sapproach to it is by the main staits pr ghwt leading 
, Em toe GSiuto the fort. Upon the stwe to % 1^, 
itt^aamall shrineT^ a fichly-dressed' of 
iliadesB of the Ganges ip white i^hle, 

^ having a croS on 

doOTfi a i^ad 18 wt}S3, 
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and a fourth a lota or , brass vessel. Proceeding to the top 
of the stairs and turning to the left you enter a court bounded 
on one side by the parapet of the fort, and open to the sky. 
Here are several shrines. ' In the first Mahadeo resides. 
Another rests against the trunk of the Asokh Biro tree, and 
contains various small deities. Near to this shrine is a plat- 
form, and upon it a temple bearing the name of Veda Vyds. 
There is however no image of him inside, and the object of 
worship is the emblem of Shiva. On the floor of the plat- 
form is a carved disk representing the Sun, and a short distance 
off a figure of Ganesh. 

Allusion has been already made to thc:Panch-kosi road which 
encompasses Benares. This famous road forms the boundary of 
the sacred enclosure, on the extreme east of which the city stands. 
Its length is about fifty miles. Commencing at the river Ganges 
and quitting the city at its southern extremity, it pursues its 
sinuous course far into the country, though never at any time 
being more distant from Benares than kos, that is, five 
cos, or ten miles. It is reputed to be a very ancient road, but 
that it is so we have grave doubts, the reasons for which we shall 
presently bring forward. The celebrated lady, Ranee Bhawani, 
who erected the Durga temple and tank, repaired also the 
Panch-kosi and restored some of its temples which liad been des- 
troyed by the Mabomedans \ and since her time the road has been 
kept in order. There are now ’ hundreds of shrines scattered 
along the road, so that the pilgrim as he pursues liis journey 
is constantly reminded of bis religious duties. The deities in- 
habiting these shrines are supposed to perform an important 
part in preserving the stability, the purity, and the peace of Be- 
nares and of the entire enclosure. They are in fact watchmen 
appointed by the ruling monarch Bisheshwar, to keep the boun- 
dary of Benares, and to defend it against all spiritual adversa- 
ries. 

ThoTanch-kosi is regarded as an exceedingly sacred road. 
While even a foot or an inch beyond it the ground is devoid of 
any special virtu^^ yet every inch of soil withiq the boundary 
is in the Hindu’s imagination hallowed. It would seem too 
that every object, animate and inanimate, existing within the 
enclosed space participates in the general and all-pervading 
sanctity. The entire area is called Benares, and the religious pri* 
vileges of the 4ty extended to every portion pf it. WhoCyer 
dies in i^y spot of this enclosure, is, the natives think, sure of 
hap]^|iii4s death,* and so wide is the appliqatioA of this 
prnm^^ tkat if emkraoes, they sajjiOVen BurOj^eaps tod Maho- 
mim, 4i^en etep Vam, murder- 
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ers, and ttieves. That no soul can perish in Benares, is the opti- 
mist creed of the blind, infatuated idolater. 

To perform the pil^rima^e of the Panch-kosi, is accounted 
a very meritorious act. It is necessary that every good 
Hindu residing in the city of Benares, should once a year 
accomplish this pilgrimage, in order that tlie impurity which 
the soul and body have contracted during the year may ))© 
obliterated j for it is held to be impossible to reside even in sncli 
a holy city as Benares without contracting some defilement. 
Not only the inhabitants of Benares, but also multitudes of per- 
sons from various parte of India, traverse the road, and seek to 
obtain the blessing which they are told such a pious act ensures. 
It is customary for a large number of pilgrims to travel together 
on this journey. Before setting out each morning they must 
bathe in a tank or stream, and on terminating their march each 
day must perform tlie same rite. They do not permit themselves 
the luxury of sh^jes, nor do they relieve the fatigue of the journey 
by the assistance of either horse or ass or camel or elephant, or 
of any carriage or cart or vehicle whatever. Anxious to secure 
a full measure of merit, they cannot afford that it should be les- 
sened by the tricks and arts of civilized life. All, therefore, 
men, women, and children, rich and poor, princes and pea-^ 
sants, travel on foot : and the only exception to this stringent 
rule is in the case of the sick and infirm, and it is questhinahle 
if even they will obtain such a full meed of merit as the rest. 
Ou the way the pilgrims must not eat patent of which all natives 
are passionately fond, and must take great care that the Benares 
side of the road is not defiled. They must not quarrel or give 
one another bad language, must not receive any present, and 
must not give any food or water or anything else even to A 
friend, or take any such things from him. This last require- 
ment has been dictated by a spirit of selfishness, for the pilgrim 
is so intent on the acquisition of merit that he cannot bring 
himself to share it with any one, no, not even with his dearest 
friend, He will render no assistance to his neighbour to enter the 
gates ! of heave:^ unless he can do so without loss to himself, 
While striving to enter within the sacred gates himself, he will 
suffer his fainting, foot-sore brother to* die upon the road. Such 
is the hard selfisfenei^s of Hinduism. Indeed selfishness is the 
very root of is its sap and life, is its branohes, and 

blossoms, and ^ . 

, Starting from thnMankarnika Ghaut, the pilgrini kee|]^ alung 
thihanks of the i^anges antjji he at^ives at 
dhfnt>:wh^e into th^ 

'1^ he prooeeds to a temple of JuggeriWi^ 
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and thence on to the vilLige of Kandhawa, where he stays for the 
remainder of the day, having performed a journey of six miles. 
The second day's march is to the village of Dhupchandi, ten 
miles further on, where he worships the tutelary goddess of this 
name. On the third day he arrives at Rimeshwar after a long 
walk of fourteen miles. The fourth day brings him to Shiva- 
pore, where he vfeits the famous shrine of the Pdnch Pandua, 
or five brothers who were all married to one woman. 

On this day he travels eight miles, and on the fifth day six 
more, namely to the village of Kapil-dhara, where he worships 
the god Mahadeo. The sixth and last stage is from Kapil- 
dhara to Burna Sangam, and thence to Mankarnika Gliaiit, 
from which he first set out, which also six miles in length, lie 
has thus completed in six days a march of nearly fifty miles, upwards 
of seven of which, namely the space between Biirmi Sangam and 
Assi Sangam, the two extremities of Benares, were on the banks 
of the Gauges. All the way from Kapil-dhdra to Mankarnika 
Ghaut the pilgrim scatters grains of barley on the ground, which 
he carries in a bag made for the purpose. This curious custom 
is in honour of Shiva, On reaching the ghaut he bathes in the 
river, makes his offering of money to the priests in attendance, 
and then goes to the temple of Sakhi-binaik, or the witness- 
bearing Ganesh, in order that the fact of his pilgrimage may be 
duly attested by that deity, and thence to his home, A few 
grains of barley are reserved for sacrifice to the idol Jau-binaik 
or barley-Gauesh, who resides immediately above the Mankar- 
nika Ghaut. 

With the exception of the temple of Kardameshwar at Kan- 
dhawa, which is of considerable antiquity and is the finest 
specimen of ancient Hindu architecture in this part of India, 
no temple along the road can, in our opiuion, date farther 
beck than two hundred and fifty years. There may be a few 
of about this age, but we should say that more than five 
hundred out of the six hundred temples which we have reckoned 
to he now standing, have been erected since the English came 
into possession of India, There are various remains of old 
sculptures to he found upon it and in its vicinity, but they are 
few in number. It is exceedingly remarkable that the traces 
of its antiquity, so far as the buildings upon it are concerned, 
are bo slender, espeeililly when we remember that the Hindas^ 
believfe it to l^e of high antiquity. , 

Moreever; the toad is for the most part throdghput its whole 
extent ornamented by a double row of itm, one On eitjier side. 
Many of ^hem hav^; mssive trunkn a^ haven 

fro^ im\n ^ s^^eht^u feet in 
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girth. Most of the trees are mango, and many of those of large 
size are of this kind. Undoubfc^ly such trees may fairly be 
regarded as not of recent planting, nevertheless we do not see 
that they can lay claim to a greater age than that off tlie 
earliest built temples found ou the road, excepting of course the 
temple of Kardameshwar, namely two hundred and fifty years’ 
But it is not improbable that many of the trees were planted by 
the Hindu lady before mentioned, who repaired the Panch-kosi 
road on the decline of the Mahoraedan power. 

None of the five tanks and dharmsdlns ou this road exhibit 
any signs of antiquity. It is said that a tank at Bhimchandi 
has somewhere about it an inscription written upwards of 
400 years ago, but if this he true, of which we are very sceptical, 
it would be only good testimony that this individual tank was 
of that age, but taken simply by itself would afford no prOof 
of the antiquity of the road. On the nortliern division of the 
road towards Kapii Dhara, certain indisputable marks and signs 
of age are apparent, but these we hold are not connected witli 
the Panch-kosi road, but rather with Sdrndth and other Buddhist 
sites in this neighbourhood. 

Again, roads which have been trodden for many centuries, 
not to say, for thousands of years, are commonly much worn, 
and occasionally sink far below the adjacent soil. The lime- 
stone soil of Benares and the surrounding country is no excep- 
tion to this rule. The old Gliazeepore road which crosses the 
Panch-kosi to the west of Kapil Dh&ra, is in one place several 
feet below the fields on either side, which circumstance is valid 
proof of its being, to say the last, somewhat ancient. But the 
Pauch-kosi is throughout on a level with the lands through 
which it winds its way, or nearly so* If the road were only 
traversed by ,a few persons yearly, this argument would be not 
5‘very strong, but seeing that many thousands of pilgrims puss 
along it in the course of the year, it is, in our opinion, almost 
physically impossible that it should be of ancieut date. Upon 
the whole, we are inclined to the belief that previous to the 
repair of the road by Ranee Bhawaut there was a narrow path 
only, which the Hindus dreading the vengeance of the Maho- 
medans ^ occaeionallv, traversed in small numbers, but for how 
longtluspatli had Wn apilgrim^s walk, it is impossible to 
conjecture* From the very great scarcity mf old remains, how- 
ever, it. is out firm belief that it can lay no claim whatever to 
antiquity properly so called ; and the probability is that it was 
Ij^riginated by some zealous deyotee; who conceived the novel 
; t4|^ of honouring the sacred city bjf deectihip^g 
Single round it, which he first of jtli 
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doubtless to his surprise, was afterwards trodden by other 
persons, until ^rarlually the custom was established — an idea 
no more novel and strange than Hindus every day put in 
practice. 

It ought to he remembered with gratitude by tha 11 Indus of 
Benares and Northern India generally, tiiat the British Govern^ 
numt of India irtstead of pursuing the destructive and prohibi- 
tive policy of the Maliamedan rulers, has taken the Panch-kosi 
rood under its own charge, and in a spirit of beneficence de- 
serving the highest praise, defrays the expenses of its annual 
repairs. It would be a happy circumstance if Benares itself 
received the same proportion of attention as this road around 
it. Tlireaded with narrow streets, above which rise tlie many- 
-storied palaces for which the city is famous, it is without 
doubt a problem of considerable difficulty, how to preserve 
the health of its teeming population. But when we rellect on 
the foul wells and tanks in some parts of the city, whose water 
is of deadly influence, and the vapour from which fills tlie air 
with fever-breeding and cholera-breeding miasma; when we 
consider the loathsome and disgusting state of the popular 
temples o>ving to the rapid decompositiou of the ofl^erings 
through the inteuse heat of the sun ; when we call to mind 
the filthy condition of nearly all the bye-streets from stag- 
nant cesspools, and accumulated refuse, and dead bodies of 
animals ; and when in addition we remember how utterly re- 
gardless of these matters, and incompetent to coiTect them, is 
the police force scattered over the city, we feel overwhelmed 
at the vastness of the difficulty before us. The importancer 
liowever of cleansing the city cannot be over-estimated. And 
it is because it is at once so immensely important as well as 
difficult, that the undertaking should not be left in the bands 
of one man, tliough he should be the cleverest and most ener- 
getic in all India. Tlie Magistmte of Benares and his Assist- 
ants, have a multitude of duties to perform, besides watching 
over the interests of the city, and therefore they are totally 
unable, and we believe must feel themselves so, to originate 
and carry out all those schemes of utility which are required. 
What is needed in Benares is, the ^tablishment of a Municipal 
corporation similar to that whicn exists in various qther cities 
in India. Such a body would accomplish great results in pro- 
moting in various ways the social welfare of , the people. We 
are satisfied that there is no city in the country wher^ such ;a 
corporation is more necessary, and where its establishuieut 
would be more beneficial. In other respects too besides those 
mentioned, we regard the preseat time as peculiarfy favourable 

a M ' " 
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foi* carrying out this project. The materiel of the Government 
authorities in Benares just now is well adapted for aiding in 
the promotion of the objects of a municipality. Men of indus^ 
try and enterprise, as some of them are, would find ample 
scope for their talents. Europeans of ability, unconnected with 
the Government, and also natives of influence fitted to render 
useful assistance, might be readily found. With men like the 
Maharajah of Vizianagram, Rajah Deo Naxain Singh, late 
member of the LegMative Council of India, and other natives 
of this stamp, united with well-selected Europeans, men of 
observation, and capable of deviating, if need be, from old stereo- 
typed forms and beaten tracks, and striking out a path for 
themselves, the institution of wholesome sanitary reforms, the 
completion of effectual drainage, the opening out and widen- 
ing of thoroughfares for the free admission of air, and the 
purification of the religious edifices, should be a labour under- 
taken heartily and prosecuted with enthusiasm. Under the 
auspices of a corporation thus constituted, we should soon see 
a thorough transformation in the city ; but at the same time 
we are perfectly sure that it is only by such a body that the 
radical changes so imperatively demanded in this region of 
palaces and filth, in this hot-bed of periodical disease, can be 
effected. It is our earnest hope that in these days of progress 
the time-honoured city of which we have been writing will not 
be left in the rear, as in some respects it now undoubtedly is ; 
but will soon be ranked amongst the foremost cities in the land 
in regard to all measures tending to advance the prosperity and 
happiness of the native community. 
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Art. Copy (^Papers reccmd/ro'ni India relating to He 

meamres adopted for introdming He cultivation of tlie tea plant 
witMn the British posm&ions in India, Printed by order of the 
Home of Commons^ Vlth February 1839. 

2. Annual Report of the Administration of the Bengal Presi* 
deney for 1863-64?. 

3. Tea Cultivation^ Cotton and other Agricultural Experimenk 
in India, By Capt, W. Nassau Lees. 

- * 4. The Journal of the AgrURorikuUnral Society, 

T O Major R. Bruce and to his brother Mr, C. A. Bruce, still we 
believe liviu<^ in the district of Tezpore, Assam, is to be as- 
cribed the honour of having in about the 3 ^ear 1825 discovered tea 
in India. To the latter, a grant of land was lately presented by 
the Government in recognition of that discovery, and of his 
suhsecpient services in fo.deriiig the cultivation of the 
shr^^b and manufacture of tea. Dr. WalUeh writes to the 
Agent to the Governor-General, North-East Frontier, under 
date 15th Mfl*ch 1830: — ^It was Mr. Bruce, and his late 
' brother, Major R. Bruce at Jorehauth, wlio originally brought 
* the Assam tea into public notice, many years ago when no 
'one had the slightest idea of its existence ; a fact to wliich the 
' late Mr. .David Scott has borne ample testimony ; and it is to 
' Mr. Bruce's indefatigable exertions that the Mattock and 
^ Giibhroo forests have come to light.' 

Mr. C, A. Bruce himself writing to the same official under 
date 20th December 1836, says; — 'At the breaking out of the 
' Puvmah war, I , offered my services to Mr. Scott, then Agent to 
'the Governor-General, and was appointed to command gunboats. 
'As my command was at Suddya, 1 was the first who intro- 
'duced the tea seeds and plants, and, sent them to Mr. Scott and 
'other officers below. My late brother, wlio w;is in Assam before 
' the breaking out of the war, hadl previously informed me of 
' their existence, and it was I who verbally informed you of it, 

' and officially brought the suiiject to your notice in 1 833, giving a 
'description of the metliod of making the tea by the natives. 1 
'was the, first, European who ever penetrated the forests^ and 
' visited the tea toots in British Suddya, and brought away 
' specimens of earth, fruit, and ttowevs, and the first who discover- 
ed numerous othor tmete/ 
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Other claimants to the discovery have, we helieve, come for^» 
ward, hut it is now generally admitted that to the brothers 
Bruce belongs the honour of having been the first European 
discoverers of the tea plant iu India In 18^26 it was found in 
Munnipoor by Mr. David Scott. In 1881 and 188 1 Lieutenant 
Charlton found it in various localities in Upper Assam. Not till 
1855 vva« the plant discovered in Caehar by a native, now a blind 
old man, depending mainly fi^r subsistence on the bounty he re- 
ceives from the (hicliar tea-planters. No practical i-e<ult of 
any importance appears to have arisen from j/his discovery 
till the 24th January 183t, when Lord William Bentinek, then 
Governor-General of India, wrote a minute on the advantage 
India would derive from the cultivation of tlie tea plant. 
He proposed as the best immediate means of attaining this 
end, the appointment of a Committee for the consideration and 
carrying out of a plan for its proper cultivation. He alluded 
to a paper on the^subject which, two years before this, Dr. N. 
Wallich, the well known botanist, had forwarded to the 
President of the Board of Control. The result of Dr. Wal- 
lieh^s enquiries was, that, while the introduction of the plant 
itself into other countries appeared comparatively easy, failure 
inevitably attended the manufacture. This proved the case, in 
Penang, Java, Ceylon, and llio Janeiro. Dr. WallicU was how- 
ever sanguine that there were various localities in India suitable 
to tea, instancing Kuraaon, Gurwal, and Sirmore as places 
where the cultivation was then actuidly carried on, and he was so 
confident of success that he concludes his paper by declaring his 
hope ‘ that under a well directed management the tea plant may 
'at no distant period be made an object of extensive eultivatioir 
' in the Honourable East India Company's dominion, and that we' 
' shall not long continue dependent on the will and caprice of a 
'despotic nation for the su])ply of one of the greatest comforts 
'and luxuries of civilized life.' 

Lord William Bentinek, mindful of Dr. Walllch's opinion^ 
suggested that the desired object, not only of cultivating the 
shrub, but of obviating disappointment in the manufacture of the 
tea, would probably be best and soonest attained by the importa- 
tion of Chinese cultivators and m inufacturers, and proposed the 
mission of Mr. 6 if Jon to China for that ])urpose. Jj^rd William 
appears t ) have lost no time in carrying his views into practice. 
His minute, dated 24th January 183 4, was followed by the appoint- 
ment u week after of a Committee for tlm comideralidn of tlie 
The Committee consisted of the following gentlemen *. — 
Pattle, J. W. Grant, R,D. Mangles;. Lit. Colvin, 
C. K. aobUan,/R.;WiIkiw%;E/D. Colqu- 
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laoiin, N. Walliel), C. J. Gordon, and Rajali IWkkant Deb. This 
Cominitfceo coinrnorKied proceedings by addressing a Circular fbr 
inrormatioii as to soil, climate, &e. to various gentJeinei) suppos- 
ed likely to possess' knowledge on the subject, and, adopting 
ilie Governor-Generals recommendation, they sent Mr. (iordon at 
once to China to procure Chinese plants and seeds, and to im])ort 
skilled lahour. Shortly after this, Mr. Gordon was recalled, 
owing to the opinion of. CapL Jenkins, the Agent to the Governor- 
General outlie North-East Frontier, tliat Cliinese cultivators and 
tea makers could be procured from the Chinese province of 
Yunan, distant about a month^s journey from tljp locality in 
Upper Assam, where the tea tree was discovered. Mr. Gordon 
liad however already sent, round a supply of seed which Dr. 
Ayallich, Secretary to tlie Tea Committee, proposed should bo 
divided bel-wecn Kumaon, Sirmore, and Upper Assam. Loid 
AVilliam Ben ti nek again displayed bis anxiety to see the lea 
})lants fairly tried tUrnughout India, by oi(Uriug pa,rt to be 
forwarded to Madras, for distribution to*tiie officials in Mysore, 
the Neilgherry hills, and elsewlicre. No time ajipears to have 
been lost in fullovving up the discovery of tea in Upper Assam. 
In February 183.), the necessary funds were sanctioned for 
thojbrmation and maintenance o( nur.'^cries at Snddya and other 
places, where the shrub was plentiful, and Mi. Bruce was 
appointed to take charge of them. In S(‘ptembcr 1835, Mr. 
Gordon was sent hac^k to China to complete arrangements for 
llie im])ortatiou ofCIiinese cultivators and manufacturers. Dur- 
riiig 1835, Lieutenant Charlton de.spatelied several samples of 
black tea, which, in spite of being made from the wiki tree, of 
inexperienced muni pul ation, and of injury by wet in transit, were 
jirououncod to be eijual to the ordinary black Congou usiid by the 
lower orders at home Shortly afterwards Government experi- 
mental gardens were opened at in tlie North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and latterly in the Punjah. To Dr. Jainieson^s pevsever- 
fl,n(M 3 and well-directed energy we are mainly indelited for the 
success which attended the cuitivation of tea in the North-West 
Provinces. He for many years superintended the Government 
experimental tea gardens and to this day his ' Guide to Tea 
^ Plantei's,' dated the Sdth March lcH57 is, wc believe, the most 
joractical treatise existing on the culture and manutacture oi tea in 
India. At last dn 1864, theeultivaiion and manufacture of to 
being no longer a doubtful experiment, the Indian Gbyernmentie 
properly withdrawing frorn tlie field by the disposal at . reasonaible 
rates of all its gardens. To the Government of 
Company under Lord 'VYiUiam Bentinck, thehi ^muit he awar^^ 
the credit bf having fir^t discerned the value gf the Indian 
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tea trade, and of having encouraged and fostered the cultivation* 
The first non-oftioial pioneers ot* tea cultivation on an extensive 
scale were tlie Assam Company, who commenced operations in the 
year 1839 by takingover the Government gardens in that province. 
It cannot we fear be said that, with Lord William Bentinck^s 
gardens, his mantle fell on the shoulders of the Assam Company. 
A narrower spirit is supposed to have animated them, and many 
anecdotes are related of their selfish determination to keep tea culti- 
vation in Assam to themselves, destruction of tlieir seed for in- 
stance ratlier thanats sale to brother interlopers, &c. &c. This Com- 
pany were among tlie first to take up lands in Cachar, but their 
disinclination probably to rub sliouldcrs on equal terms with rivals 
led them to dispose of their Cachar property. After making some 
of the best gardens in tlio district, planted with their' most 
valuable variety of seed, tlie indigenous, they sold them at a 
handsome profit, and these now form tlie increasingly valuable 
property of the Central Cachar Tea Company, After many vicissi- 
tudes the Assam is now the largest and most important India Tea 
Cornjiany. Under the management of an energetic Scotchman, 
the produce of its gardens ranks first in the London market, and 
its shates command both here and in London a premium of 
upwards of 150 per cent. Jn due time otiior tea estates grew 
np 111 Assam. Among tliem the gardens now composing the 
Jorehaut, the Upper Assam, and the Golah Ghat Companies, 
and many others, now take a high rank. 

The growth of Indian tea however is not confined to Assam and 
Cachar. Darjeeling, the Deyra Dhoon, various other localities in 
the North-West, and the Bunjab, on this side of India, all send 
down both green and black tea of good quality. Comparatively 
little tea is cultivated in tlie Neilgherries, but a large cultivation is 
opening out in Chittagong, wln re tracts of tea land have been 
taken up, and are fast coming under cultivation, It is not easy to 
estimate tbc amount of caidtal now invested in tea, A carefully 
compiled share list issued ])y Mr. A.G. Roussac gives £3,005,750 us , 
the amount of capital, paid up or pledged, of the various Com- 
panies in tlie Cahmtta market, but this dues not include private 
gardens!!* Regarding the expenditure .in Cachar alone, Captain 
Stewart, tlie Superintendent of the Province, writing on the 7th 
May 18()I, states Uhat up to the end of last year the capital 
^expended on tea cultivation was twenty lacs of rupees, £200,000. 

‘ Daring the year under review/ (these are probably the official 
yeatplosing 30th April) ' 10,89,903 rupees have teen drawn from 
, ^ purpose, making a total, say of thirty- 

0,000, on which a return of upwards of sevcw and a 
]^'(£7r),000) liave been obtained, 
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Of the culture of tlie plant we have of course a great deal to 
learn. The Reports and Records of the Assam Company for iho 
])aRt twenty -five years must contain a mass of usefu] in formation, 
but that Company is unfortunately chaiy of giving its dearly 
bought experience to outsiders. We at all events liavebeen unable 
to obtain a, sight of what we doubt not would have proved to 
us a mine of weaTth. We give with diffidence a few remarks 
oti the culture and manufacture, but have no doubt that tbe prize 
essays shortly, we hope, to be published by the Agrl-IIorticuliural 
Society, will form a useful compendium on the subject. The 
climate best suited to the growth of the tea plant must be moist 
and without long peiiods of drought; the soil a rich strong 
loam with a good mixture of sand. The following are the 
constituent parts of soils taken from tea gardens in China some 
thirty years ago for the information of Lord William Bentinck’s 


Tea Committee - 

Silex 71 68 80 83 76 

Alumine 18 IS 20 6 8 14i 

Oxide of Iron 6| 7 5 6 4 4 

Carb. Magnes 3 ] 4 0 0 0 

“ Lime 2 2 i 2 1 2 

Muriate of Soda 0 1 1 0 0 0 

Alkaline Salt 0 0 0 1 1 1 


Water of absorption 2.3 2 5 3 3 

Roots and fibres of plants 1 0 0 0 0 0 

100 97 97 100 100 ]00 

The late Mr. Piddington presented to the Agricultural and 
IlorLicultiiral Society some specimens of soil taken from tea 
gardens in China and Assam, of which the following are analyses. 
They arc it will be seen very similar ; — 

Toa Soil of Assam. Tea Soil of China. 


Water 2.45 

3.00 

Vegetable matter ... LOO 

1.00 

Carbonate of Iron ... 7,40 

9.00 

Alumina 3,50 

9.10 

Silex ... 85.40 

76.00 

Traces of phosphate^ 


and sulphate of time > .25 

1.00 

and loss 3 


100.00 

100.00 


The soils of the tea districts in Assam, Sylhet, Cachar, 
Darjeeling, the Kangra valley in the Punjab, &c* ato very like 
those of China, and it appears that the tea tracte of In^ 
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are within the same decrees of latitude, the twcnty-fiftli and 
thirty-third, as those of China. , 

The plant is supposed to flourish best at an elevation of from 
2, to 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, the produce beiujj as 
a rule we believe larjyer at the lower, but the flavour ot the tea 
superior at the higher elevation. The plant delights most in 
sloping - lands, though flat land well drained will give a 
fine crop, An Eastern aspect is preferable. The seed used in 
India is of three kinds.; tlie China, the hybrid, and the indige- 
nous. The plant from the China is short, bushy, and hardy, the leaf 
very dark and comparatively hard. The hybrid Isa cross between 
the China and indigenous, partaking of the qualities of both. The 
indigenous is the seed found originally in the wilds and forests 
of Assam, Cachar, and Mnnnipoor. It is from a forest trec> 
specimens of which have been seen twenty-five to thirty feet higli, 
with the trunk three feet in circumference. The leaf is longer, of 
lighter colour, and more tender than that of the China or hybrid 
varieties. The plant from indigenous seed is more difficult to rear 
for the first two years, but after that time it is probably as hardy 
as the other two. The yield of leaf is doubtless larger than that 
from the China or hybrid, but it bears less seed. The yield of 
seed is becoming enormous, fur greater than svill be required for 
extensions. The surplus will probably ere long be made into oil 
which may become an important article of export; it bas 
long been used in China for domestic and medicinal purposes. 

In laying out a lea factory, as naturally healthy a localily 
as possible should of cmirse be chosen, It should moreover he 
about the centre of the lands to be brought under cultivation.. 
The buildings required area dwelling house, bouses for the native 
servants, coolies^ lines, hospital, school house for the children, 
tea-making house, tea sorting and packing house, store 
g*?down, and sheds for workmen ; also a bazar or haut for the 
purchase and sale of the necessaries of life for the servants and 
coolies., The Hwiis/ low swamps between the bills overgiwn 
generally by a long rank reed, should be at once cleared, and the 
coolies encouraged to sow paddy in tlicm. Tim successftil work- 
ing of ^ garden depends mainly on the coipfort and eputent- 
ment of the Coolies, especially in the district of , Cachar, where 
the greatest difficulty is experienced in procuring hibour. The 
.topioyer is bound alike by humanity and self-mterest to exercise 
i ap in^lligent and kind supervision over bis khourers. A most 
< ^Important point then is the erection of the, cm>he 
he chosen with reference td tlm 
the nature of the soil for drainage, ahSthehupp^ef water. 

.inlaying ’well 
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repaid by the health and contentment of the people. In build- 
ing houses, it must be remembered that a double row of dwellings 
under one roof is injurious, as the dwellers in one would be ex- 
posed to the impure air from the^ other side. Families should if 
possible liave separate houses. Single men may be located in 
rows. Tlie floor should be well elevated, and tlie ground round 
be well drained ; the floor might be raised on bamboo machans 
after the manner adopted by the Kookies, leaving a clear 
space underneath. The most economical and at the same time 
lasting plan of building a coolie line is probably the erection of 
three rows oi pucka pillars, the centre being two feet higher than 
the outside rows; a tiled roof, and walls made with split bamboo. 
This description of wall is of course very cheap, the material 
being at hand, and is also preferable in a sanitary point of view, 
as it affords ventilation, which should be still further secured by 
leaving a space of nine inches to a foot between the top of the 
wall and the roof, the lower part being plastered with mud to a 
height of about three feet for cold weather. The tiled roof is in 
the end cheaper than the thatched, and materially decreases risk 
from fire. If possible coolies^ bouses should be near a running 
stream. When tliis is not possible, it becomes necessary to 
choose spots suitable for sinking wells, the more insoluble the soil 
the better, A most important point, on sanitary grounds, is to 
have proper latrines for the lines. ,At a convenient distance and 
not in too low a situation, a trench should be dug; a feAV inches 
of earth daily thrown in will act as a disinfectant. An airy, 
well-drained spot should be chosen for a hospital. The hospital 
is of course necessary for isolated cases of sickness and for acci- 
dents, but should an epidemic break out, the whole colony of 
coolies should be shifted at once. It is better for them to live 
for a short time under such cover as a few mats will afford, than 
to remain whore the epidemic broke out. The lines should un- 
dergo a thorough purification, the split bamboo walls being en- 
tirely removed for a few days, and the pucka pillars whitewashed. 
In case of smallpox or other markedly contagious disease, the walls 
should be burnt. The bungalow for the superintendent, and the 
houses for the native servants, should be erected with due con- 
sideration for the health of those who are to inhabit them, and for 
convenience in overlooking the work. The tea and sorting bons^ 
should be bullion a dry spot, audit is a question whether tiles or 
galvanized iron sheets make the better roofing; — we would giyO the 
preference to the fonUer. The tea house should be snfiicientiy lofty, 
to allow of an nppet story ; when the operations of a tea Mate W 
come extensive; It is adyifsable to have a sepaMh fMory fo^ 
sorting and 'packing at, hr as near as possible the 
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embarkation for Calcutta, Regularity, punctuality, and a judi- 
cious div^ision of labour are necessary for the economical and 
satisfactory working of tlie garden. The work should be arranged 
over-night, with the head native, and next morning after muster 
the coolies should be told off to their different duties, the 
Superintendent taking his turn about an hour later to see that 
all is going on as ordered. A gong is most useful in a factory 
to ensure punctuality. 

Forest soil is preferable for a tea garden to land once cleared 
and cultivated, owing to its comparative freedom from weeds. 
The heavy jungle is removed partly by manual labour, partly by 
fire. The roar of the flames darting up and clasping round the 
trees, the crack — crack, as knot after knot of the bamboo explodes, 
mingled with the voices of the coolies, contrast strang<dy with 
the stillness around, which has reigned |||l|hap6 for centuries 
undisturbed except by the tiger and deer ^ho now bound away 
to seek homes farther back in the jungle. The ground cleared and 
well hoed, the plants should be put in, in lines five to six feet by 
four. If planted closer their future growth is impeded, and the 
plucking of the leaf rendered difficult. It is generally allowed 
that sowing in nurseries and planting out the succeeding rains 
is a better plan than putting the seed out at once at stake, 
though the latter method has one great advantage in the pre- 
sent dearth of labour, that the work is performed at a com- 
paratively idle time, whereas the transplanting from the nurseries 
gpes on in the height of the manufacturing season. It has 
hitherto been the practice in Assam and Cachar to take special 
care not to injure the tap root of the young plant, when trans- 
planting. We see however by the proceedings of the Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society held on the 23rd of last No- 
.veinber that Mr. Macivor of Ootacamund, a valuable authority 
on the subject, considers that for soils not affected by drought 
it is advantageous to cut off the tap root ^ as it encourages the 
f l^wtb of the lateral roots, producing numerCue fibres near the 
^Surface of the ground; the action of these fibtes, or rather the 
^epongdets at the end of tliem, being rapidly tc^ absorb the nu- 
'triinettt from the point where it is .most puis0 and, abundant, 
^ and thus., after tbe fall of rain, by immediat^Jf ' introducing a 
^ large quantity of nutriment into the planlij^us^ it to throw 
fresh and fuce^ssive flashes of leaf/ We se$ it was sug- 
at the meeting, it seems tn us with soi^f rea^n,: that 
the removal of the tap root# in 

0 ? ?|ft»he« of leaf for the time heing, woi^d uaw j^riuauent 
the 'shrub by .shortening its Ujfe;.; 

ptot,^'wo;’iuj?p^el:'hi^ have 
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given it; but we commend the matter to the attention of tea 
planters. The great enemies of the young tea plant are white-ante 
and crickets. The soils most frequented by these creatures must be 
avoided, and which these are must be ascertained by observation. 
It is most advisable, as a preventive, to repiove felled timber from 
the gardens as soon as possible, as the decaying wood is very 
favourable to the rapid production of the white-ants. Where 
crickets are numerous, there is nothing for it , but to unearth 
them. The tea garden should be kept continually hoed and 
free from weeds. It is better to have a small compact area 
of land carefully tended, manuring after the third or fourth 
year, should the soil require it, than a large area, with a 
neglected cultivation. When first clearing, a moderate amount of 
shade should be left, which may be removed after the second 
year. In laying.^^t the garden, roads about six feet wide 
should be carried round or over every teelah (hill). They aid 
supervision, present the encroachment of jungle, and materially 
assist in the plucking season. In manuring, it must of course 
be borne in mind, that the object is to supply those constituents 
of the soil, which the tea plant most largely absorbs. The consti- 
tuent pasts of the manufactured leaf are — 


Water ... ... ... 5 

Gum, Sugar, &c., ... ... ... 2 1 

Gluten .i. ... . ... ... 25 

Theine .... ... ... ' ... OJ 

Fat and Volatjile Oil ... ... ... 4# . 

Tannic Acid ' ... ... ... ... 15 

Woody Fibre ... ... ... ... 24 

Ash... «•. ... 5^ 


100 

When 1^6 tea is distilled with water, a small quantity of vola^ 
tile oil passes over. When the powdered leaf is heated, a white 
vapour rises, which condenses in the form of minute colourless 
crystals. This substance is the theine, a most useful constituent 
of the leaf, anil contains a very large percentage of nitrogen, a 
considerable qhahiity of which exists likewise in the gluten.* 
The manure bes^, suited to tea must therefore largely embrace 
nitrogen and considering the quantity of this gas contained in 
animal excretion»i it IS probable that night soil is the very 
best manure pmcnrilble for the tea shrub ; an additional it^on 
to the 8amttiy;qhiWlsewhere given for the proi^r atrnti^ent 
of latrines. is the principal deed. It 
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must however be borne in mind that while a moderate quantity 
of manure^scientifically applied, is no doubt beneficial, it requires 
eome skill and prudence so to manure, as not to force the plant. 
Abundant flushes of leaf for one or two years, if succeeded by 
decay would be but a poor reward for attention to this branch 
of a tea planter's work. The plucking* off the blossoms to check 
the production of seed, and increase that of leaf is another mea- 
sure, which, to a certain extent no doubt beneficial, would we think 
if carried to esecess bo injurioas to the health of the plant, because 
unnatural. 

After the third year tlie plani is fairly productive, and to en- 
sure a genferpus supply of leaf, it must l)e judiciously pruned 
every cold season. Even strong second year seedlings are the 
better for a light pruning. It is an error to sii)>pf)fie that when 
the plant attains the age of three years all risk is passed. It is 
probably subject in its mature age to many misfortunes, of which 
as yet little or nothing is known except to the Assam Company, 
and their records, alas ! are a sealed book. We know liowever that 
blight often attacks the full grown shrubs, seriously injuring their 
productiveness. Hailstorms likewise which are prevalent in 
March and April often do irremediable damage. The jwhite-ant 
is an enemy at. all times. No doubt, when once reared to a 
productive age, tea is subject to fewer risks than many other 
plants, but it is by no means free from them. The shrub in a 
healthy, fully pfoducUvo, well pruned state is about three and a 
half to four feet high, and should yield from 300 to 400 pouiuls 
of manufactured tea per acre; four pounds of fresh leaf yield 
one of manufactured tea. For how many years the tea plant 
is fully productive is not certainly known. This to investors 
in tea property is however a most important subject, and one on 
which we have unfortunately but little information. The indi- 
j^genous tea plant in Assam, Cachar, and Munnipoor, it is de- 
clared by the natives, lives for 80 to 100 years. We trusted to 
have obtained some aseiul data from the statistics of the Assam 
Tea Company, some of whose gardens are more than twenty* 
five years old. It was not however judged expedient to give us 
access to their Reports aud Records. It would have been useful 
to trace tbe yield of various gardens -of this Company at various 
ages, some idea might thus have been formed of the strength 
and productiveness of the tea shrub wheU , undergoing annual 
plucking. The information we obtamed however isVost 
iidf ortant, as showing how exaggerated h^ BeSn tlie ideas en- 
■ tertained, by many, of the produce of old gardens*' We un^e^’staiid 
that in season 1862-63 the two oldest 
. of the Assam Company only 366 
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and 225 pounds of tea per acrel These figures arc from state- 
ments lately sent down from^the gardens and may be relied on. 
We are told that last year the manager of the gardens ordered 
200 acres of old plants to be cut down almost level with the 
ground, and with the best effect. The old stumps have branched 
out luxuriantly, and will next year it is expected yield abundantly. 
We believe that, next to the Assam Company, the oldest gardens 
of any extent in Assam are those of the J orehaut Company. Prom 
information kindly placed at our disposal, we see that in 
920 acres of plant from three to ten years of age yielded 820,000 
pounds of tea, showing an average outturn of about 350 pounds 
per acre; some of the older acreage without doubt giving more 
tlian 500 pounds per acre. Tliis would seem to be the most 
successful Indian Tea Company. In 1803 its total outlay was 
about £14,000, its yield 4,000 mannds of tea which fetched in 
London an average price of 2.«. 3^^/. per tb. and it gave to its share- 
holders after deducting all expenses a diviJehd of twenty-four , 
per cent, on its capital. 

In Cachar the gardens are not suflicieiiily old to supply data 
on which to decide up to what age the tea shrub will yield fully, 
and after which it sliould he cut down or removed. The gar- 
dens of the Bengal Tea Company, which commenced operations 
in 1859, have this year turned out 100,000 pounds. The oldest 
patch of cultivation, about fifty acres, lias yielded at the rate 
of 500 pounds per acre. The ratio of increase of outturn has 
been as follows, viz. 1861, 7,500 lbs. 1SC2, 17,000 ; 1803, 50,000 ; 
and 1864, 100, DOO lbs. The largest outturn we have hoard of 
from Cachar has been from the Serispoor garden of the Central 
Cachar Tea Company. Tins garden, from 100 acres of five years 
old, and 230 acres of three j^ears old plant, has this year made 
1,100 mamids, or 88,000 lbs. of tea. This shows a yield of say 
100 pounds per acre from three years, and 400 from five years 
plants ; the plants of this garden are all from indigenous seed. 
The oldest garden of this Company having suffered severely 
from hail at the commencement of the season, on the other 
hand, hasonly made 925 mauuds, or 74,000 poundsfrom 170acres 
six years, 130 acres five years, and iOO acres four years old 
plants* Dr. Jamieson considers 300 pounds a fair outturn per 
acre from a fully bearing garden. In China we b^eve the 
tea shrub is expected to yield fully till the tenth or twelfth year 
when it is we pi'esume changed or cut down. The safest mode 
is no doubt to hav^ new cultivation continually coming into 
bearing to take the place of the worn out plantga ^ , 

The plant in the bearinig season delights in alternate heavy 
showers and sunshine; WW ^ flusW com^ out the leaves 
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should be gathered with as little delay as possible. The different 
qualities of tea are made from the^leaves of different age. The 
small opening bud gives the flowery pekoe; from the leaf just 
forming is made the pekoe ; when a little more developed we get 
the souehong; and from the leaf in full size the congou. In 
Chinese, pekoe or poco signifies, white hair^ the down of tender 
leaves, souchong, small plant^^wH congou is from a term signi- 
fying labour f possibly from the greater amount of out-door labour 
required to gather the larger quantity of tlie congou leaf. The 
manufacturing house should be in a central part of the garden, 
to ensure the arrival of the leaf fresh, and to enable the pliickers to 
gather the Ingest possible quantity. In a moderately sized garden 
bearing wdl, it may be advisable to have an auxiliary tea house, 
near one boundary of the garden. The manufacture of tea is simple. 
The leaf is plucked, the day before it is to be manufactured, and 
thinly laid on macham (bamboo frame work) during the night. 
Shortly after sun-rise the next morning the leaves are placed in 
the open air in trays, to be withered sufficiently for manipulation, 
say for from one to three hours. Indigenous being a softer leaf 
will take less time than China. The leaves when ready for the 
process are thrown into a basin-shaped iron pan, about three feet 
in diameter, and nine inches deep. The pan is fixed in a sloping 
direction over a furnace, the leaves being kept constantly in mo- 
tion with the hand. They are then transferred to a table covered 
with fine matting, and there rolled with the hand. The last pro- 
cess is the firing or drying of the tea, which is done by placing it 
in shallow baskets over a deal* charcoal fire, and this is done more 
than once. Tlie different qualities are sorted by sifting through 
sieves of different texture. Care in packing is very necessary. 
The boxes are lined with lead; and the Chinese cover them 
with oiled paper, which helps materially to exclude damp ; and this 
plan may wisely be adopted in Indian gardens. Puring the next 
few years, there will no doubt be great improvements in Uie manu- 
facture of tea, the scarcity of labour giving a great impetus to 
the invention of machinerv for the various processes. Large 
prizes have been offered for mechanical contrivances, especiaUy 
lor rolling and fufbing. The tea af^r a last firing is packed and 
shipped for Calcutta, The chests diould not be opened during 
the rainjji but must be either kept in Calcutta in upper roomed, 
godowns till the: cold weather, or at once shippiW to England. 
If opened during the wet season^vthe tea is apt to become musty 
or sour and lose flavour, entailing di^ppointment and loss on . the 
I^Jcutta pnrohasers for tbe honie marked moreover, iO' the 

b0ing kept some little time. .:; !|1ia 
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it possesses when. fre$h^ derived from the volatile oih thus becomes 
greatly modified. 

We come now to the important subject of outlay on and return 
from a tea garden. So much depends on individual management 
that it is difficult to give reliable information on this subject. 
The following may be a rough approximation for a garden of 
800 acres, where assistance from Ideal labour is obtainable : — 
Cost of land, 300 acres @ Rs. 5 per acre ... Rs. 1,500 
Clearing, burning jungle, and first hoeing @ 

Rs. 12 per acre ... ... ... „ 3,600 

Second hoeing, staking, and transplanting @ Rs. 6 
per acre ... ... ... ... „ 1,500 

Further cultivation during the year @ Rs. 7-8 per 
acre... ... ... ... ... „ 2,250 

Seed 1 maund for 5 acres, 60 maunds @ Rs. 100 per 
maund. ... ... ... ... „ 6,000 

European management @ Rs. 300... ... „ 3,600 

Native Establishment @ Rs. 100 ... ... „ 1,200 

Buildings ... ... ... ' ... „ 1,000 

Horse charges ... ... „ 600 

General charges ... ... „ 600 

Implements, &c. ... ... ... „ 400 

Cost of importing two hundred labourers @50 
Rs. per man ... ... ... ,,10,000 

Expenditure 1st year ... 32,250 

cultivation ... ,,, 5,000 

Establishment ... ... 4,800 

Buildings ... ... ... 1,000 

Horse and General charges, &c. ... 1,200 12,000 

Third year, Rs, 12,000 and charges for manufac- 
turing 18,000 pounds of tea (300 acres @ 601bs.) 
say ... ... ... 4,000 16,000 

60,250 

To the end of the third say with interest on outlay, 
Es. 70,000, the proceeds of 18,000 pounds of tea, which 
at twelve annas pei*1h will be Rs. 13,500, leaving the blod^ stand- 
ing at 66y500 i^nfjees. The fourth year the outturn at 150 pounds 
per acre would be 46,000 pounds at an outlay say of Bs. 12,000, 
with Es. 2,000 fnt additional buildings and other expehsb, 
sides cost orma^uiNture of tea say Es. 15,000, making a total 
outlay of Es.; 10,000, The return at twelve Eninas per pound 
would be ^ 88,750, 4,750> or about eight 
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per cent, on the capital. The fifth year, reckoning outturn at 
240 pounds per acre, we should have 72,000 pounds of tea at 
an expense of about Bs. 35,000, leaving say Bs. 19,000 profit, or 
about thirty-four per cent, on capital. In the sixth year at 800 
pounds, 90,000 pounds for about Bs. 45,000, leaving about forty 
per cent, on capital. We do not reckon return Irom seed, which is 
exceptional and any profit from which should be given rather as a 
bonus than a dividend. In the above sketch we have supposed a 
garden of 300 acres to be cleared and planted tlie first year. It is 
seldom however tliat this is done. WhetluH* the undertaking be 
that of a private individual or of a Joint Stock Company the clear- 
ings are gradual. It therefore happens that part of a garden is 
more or less bearing, while the rest is not yielding any return. It 
becomes then a question how fairly to apportion the money spent 
between capital and revenue. Of course till there is some yield, 
the whole outlay must be borne by capital. The difficulty com- 
mences when ilie garden becomes divided into bearing and non- 
bearing acreage. This subject is one of the utmost importance 
to ahareliolders in Tea Companies. The financial working of a 
Eailway and of a Tea Company are somewhat analogous in this 
respect. It is said that the system of the Bailway King Hud- 
son was to fix the arnoiini of dividend, and to order tlie account- 
ant to divide the outljiy betvfoen capital and revenue so as to 
show the required profit ! (widently an unsafe system either 
for Railway or Tea speculation. This division of outlay has be- 
come a momentous question in regard to our Indian Railways ; 
but there is this difference between the Indian Railways 
and the Tea Companies, that the dividends of the former are 
guaranteed by the British Government, not so the latter. Until 
the capital account is dosed, that is, until extensions are slopped, 
and the whole of the acreage is fully bearing, .a division of 
charges must take place. The principle is obviously just, but 
prudence is necessary in adjusting the two accounts, Mr. Howard 
H. Ashworth, an accountant of good repute, and who, when in 
India last year. Was professionally connected with some of the 
lading Tej^ Companies in Calcutta, has paid some attention to the 
subject, and reduced his views to |?ritmg. Hesnys that ^ the 
' money subscribed by shareholders, and called the capital of the 
'Company, is meant to be used in laying oht the gardens and 
' keeping them in order until they are five years did, and conse- 
' quently in full bearing : after which period, the cost of keeping 
* them in order, manufacturing the tea, &c. &c, must be deducted 
f frdm the proceeds of the of the tea> land the ;ba}auee only 
^ of the proceeds, divided among the: 

^ or interest on the capital Bubsoribed the shs^^hdldcrs. 
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^ So fair appears quito clear, but we know Uiat a certain 

* amount of leaf may be plucked from trees after they have 

* attained an age of three years, and as the amount realized 
^ by the sale of this produce when manufactured, is not used on 

* the gardens in impixjviug the cultivation, but is ^ven to the 

* shareholders as revenue, in return for ihoir outlay,* it is obvious 

* that the revenue accounts should lie charged with a portion of 

* the amount that has been expended on the young gardens, 

* during tlie one season the leaf to be plucked lias been maturing, 

* and the sum so charged 'against revenue, should bear the same 

* proportion to the total expenditure in attoiidiiig to tlie gaidoii, 

* as the proceeds of the young trees bear to the proceeds of those 

* of mature growth. 

' If ihereloro we go by general exjierience, which shows that 
^ a plantation in its third year yields half a maund (40 lbs.) 

' of tea per acre, in its fourth year a maund and a half (120 tbs.) 
^per acre, in its fifth year three maunds (2 AO Ihs.) per acre, 

* and in its sixth and subsequent years five maunds (400 lbs.) 

* per acre, we come to the conclusion : — 

^ That for the third year's expenditureon a plantation, one- 

^ tenth part should be charged against revenue, and the remaining 

* nine-tenths against capital. 

^ ind , — That for the fourth year's expenditure on a plantation, 

' three-tenths should be charged against revenue, and seven- 

* tenths against capital. 

^ ird , — That for the fifth year's expenditure on a plantation, 

* three-fifths should be cliarged against revenue, and the romain- 

* ing two-fiftlis against capital. 

M/'A. — After the fifth year, the whole charge should be borne 

* by revenue.' 

Mr. Asliwoith's caleulation of the crop at the several ages of 
the plant up to the fifth year we think somewhat underrated ; 
but that for the sixth, or fidl bearing year, is we fear, too 
large. The yield in the fifth year is reckoned at 240 lbs. ; that 
of the sixth at 400 lbs. It will be observed that the whole 
calculation as to division of outlay, is based on this last return, * 
that of the sixth year, of 400 per acre. 

In the fifth year, following Mr. Ashworth's calculations, a 
garden will yield 2401bs. per acre, with a charge against revenue 
of only three-fifths of the outlay. In the sixtli year, should the 
average outturn heoYily SOOlbs. (and this would be Very ^ood fora 
large acreage), shareholders will be surprised to find their outturn 
of tea comparatively little iu excess of that of the previous season, 
but burdened with the whole outlay ) the ]>ocket result being a 
very much smaller instead of larger dividend than that of the 
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previous year, Either 400Ibs. is an excessive average for the 
sixth year 5 or the probable yields of the third and fourth years 
are under-estimated. We think both to be the case. Four 
hundred pounds may be, and no doubt is, the full yield per 
acre under favourable cifcumstancee ; but allowance must be made 
for blight, hail, white-ants, want of labour, drought, et multa 
alia. We would somewhat raise the rate, say to 60 and 150 
for the third and fourth years, and reduce it to say 300 for the 
sixth. The charge of revenue for the third year would then be 
as (fO IS to 800 instead of as 40 to 400 ; for the fourth year, 
as 150 to' 300 instead of 120 to 400 ; and for the fifth year as 
240 to 300 instead of 240 to 400. 

In thus criticising Mr. Ashworih^s calculations, we do not 
cast any blame on him. He was not a practical tea planter, and 
no doubt was guided by the information he derived from otihers. 
The subject, however, is one of considerable importance, and . 
one to which it may be well to draw the attention of those 
interested, as the sla-bility of their property depends much on 
the basis on which the Capital and Eevenue Accounts Jire 
adjusted. 

Though the trade is in its infancy it is satisfactory to know 
that the India tea already takes precedence, in the London mar- 
ket, of that from China, its price averaging 3i. to id. a 
pound above the latter. The consumption of tea is rapidly in- 
creasing in India itself, and whatever is made in the North-West 
and in the Punjab, will doubtless find a ready sale on the spot. 
This refreshing beverage is yearly becoming more popular on the 
Continent ; in France and Germany its consumption was, till late- 
ly, very small.' In 1851 with populations respectively of thirty-six 
and thirty 4womillionB,the8ecottntries used only half andoneand a 
half millions of pounds, while Great Britain consumed nearly fifty- 
millions. Coffee was and is* still the popular beverage on the 
continent. The annual exports of tea fom China from 1772 to 1780 
avei'aged 18,838,000 pounds. It now exports upwards of lbs. 

: 150,000,000. By the reduction of the duties existing prior fo 
consumption of tea in Great Britain was trebled in 
, two yeai’S; in 1783 the quantity sold at the East India Com- 
. pariy^s ssJes having boon 6,167,000 lbs. and in 1785,16,807,483 
m In I 808 Great Britain consumed 81,008,000 lbs. \ in 1835 
about 86,000,000 lbs.) in 1862 al)out 55,000,000 lU ; in 1858 
about 58^000,000 lbs. 5 within th€ JaOt twenty-threo years the 
, coniumptioii has much more than doubled, and hbW; that the duty 
, hai been and vriU probably be still Turner redi^ed; mU of in- 
4 onU arti- 

^^Mfoodi which though not. ^ 
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so by habit. It has indeed a greater nutritious property than is ge* 
nerally supposed, containing, as it does, so large a proportion of 
gluten. By the usual method of infusion, very little of this proper- 
ty is obtained, but were a pinch of soda put into the water, 
more of the gluten would be dissolved, and the tea be rendered 
more nutritious. In 1841 the consumption was 31,788,322 
pounds, producing a revenue of £3,439,108. In 1863 it was 
73,785,042 pounds, producing a revenue of £4,031,416 ;thisshows 
in 1841, a consuiuptiod per ,head of 1,71 pounds, and revenue 
of 3^, 8i^.; and in 1863, a consumption per head of 3.12 potfnds, 
and revenue 3#. The reduction per head of revenue is account- 
ed for by Mr. Gladstone's reduction of the duty by one-third. 
There is however a gross increase of revenue of about £600,000, 
showing the wisdom of the measure. The comparatively high 
price of Indian tea is to be attributed to its strength making 
it useful for mixing with the weaker China teas, and this is due to 
its being carefully and honestly manufactured, altogether under 
European superintendence, whereas in many districts of China, 
tea has been very much what cotton has been in India, a refuse 
crop, and the manufacture conducted entirely by Asiatics. The 
exports of tea from Calcutta since January. 1862 have been as 
under 

1862 19,56,765 Pounds, 

1863 80,58,298 do. 

Noy*} 28,01,389 do. 

^ The following statetaents will show the position of tea cultiva- 
tion ii; Bengal taken from the latest available official statistics • 
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Cidhvation, in Caehar. 

Aiea of grants ... ... 253,372 acies. 

Extent of cultivation up to May 1863 15,530^ „ 

Ditto ... ,... 1864 28,276 „ 

Tea produced in 1863 ... ... 590,064 lbs. 

Estimated crop in 1864 ... ... 1,197,540 „ 

Tea seed produced in 1863 ... 1,631 mauuds. 

, Estimated quantity in 1864 ... 3,843 „ 

Nrniher of lahouren emfloyei, * 

Local ... ... ... ... ... 4,418 

Imported... ... ... ... ... 14,435 

18,853 
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Extent of cultivation in 1 862 

1,370 

acres* 

Ditto 

in 1863 

2,321 

jf 

Outturn of tea 

in 1862 

22,026 

Tbs. 

Ditto 

in 1863 

81,168 


Estimated outturn 

in 1864 

81,200 


Tea seed produced 

in 1862 

371 maunds 

Ditto 

in 1868 ... ... 

526 


Estimated yield of tea seed in 1864 

1,226 


Ntmber 

of lahouren employed in 

1863. 


Local 

*** *•» • 1 

• • 

. 1,053 

Imported 

• • • • « 

• * 

. 467 


1,520 

distinctions of castes are inadmissable according to them. Men 
of all castes were admitted in his ranks. Men of all castes. 

Cultivation in Darjeeling. 

Amount of land cleared 10,963 acres. 

Amount of land planted 9,034 „ 

Amount of land cleared and planted in 1863 3,310 „ 

Yield of tea in 1862 ... (Tea leaf?) 83459 lbs. 

Manufactured tea ... ... 21619 „ 

Yield of tea in 1863 126,439 „ 

Manufactured tea 86,808 „ 

Anticipated amount of clearad and planted^iand 

in 1864 ... ; ... 4,387 acres. 

Ptobabls yield tea in 1864 169,740 

Ditto , tea seed ... . 71j914 

Number of coolies employed .„ ... .! ;6j09S , j; 

The preset position of the district of Caeiyir vooinjpated to 
what it was t^ yean ago is perhaps the mosb stiiliwg i]ldstra> 
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tion of commercial enterprise that British India can show* 
Not ten years since, the Europe^ inhabitants were the Superin- 
tendent, his Assistant, and the Doctor. The district exceptin<j 
villages near the station, in the Hylalandy valley, and one or 
two pther favoured localities and on tlie banks of the Barak river, 
was a dense jangle inhabited only by elephants, tigers, deer, 
and other wild animals. It now contains upwards of 300 tea 
pUnters," 353,37 2 acres of wasteland have been disposed of, of 
which 28,276 acres are under tea. The quantity of tea made in 
season 1863 was 590,064 pounds, the quantity expected in 
1864 is 1,197,540, showing an increase of more than double 
over last ycar^ 3,843 muunds of tea seed are expected this 
year against l,631maundsin 1863. 18,853 labourers arc at present 
employed in the gardens, 14,436 being imported, and 4,41 8 local. 
If Cachar continues to progress at tliis rate, it will soon throw 
all other districts into the shade. 

We come now to what is practically at the present moment 
the most important subject connected with the Indian tea trade, 
the supply of labour and its retention when obtained. India, as 
is well known, contains large tracts of cultivable waste land 
either altogether uninhabited or with a very scanty population. 
Such are the provinces of Assam and Cachar. Other parts of the 
empire, again, are more densely populated. We have shown at the 
commencement of this article how deeply Lord William Beotinck 
was interested in the discovery of tea in India, and how the 
Indian Government has subsequently encouraged the cultiva- 
tion, by itself establishing experimental tea gardens. The re- 
quirements of the cultivation have been therefore all along well 
known to ^vernment, and when it invited the investment of 
British capital in the wilds of the tea districts, it was taken for 
granted that facilities would be given for the introduction of 
/^e xiecessaTy labour. After extensive grants of land had been 
isiken up for the cultivation of tea, the assistance of Government 
to t]his end was consequently sought. In connection with this 
subject Sir John Peter Giant, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
wrote, on the 20th January 1860 ^ It is manifest that 
f the gmt want is a suMciency of labour for the proper cultiva- 
^ tion of land already obtained for and in part planted with tea, 

' and for the proper ga(ihering and manu&cture of the leaves. 

* This is Work in wmoH the men, women, and grown children of 

* a iwhoie tolly can ibc * is th^efoire most 

tourable for the importation at a mod^te charge, 

* and tho fixing of a new ;jahouj^ population in thdneighbour- 

* hood, of the tea plaptatidna/ This adhuarion whictu impUes 

^more than the mtroduoUon of a popufetioh , % the 
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planters who would fix them on, and not in the ndghhourhood of 
the plantations, was to be expected from the head of a Govern- 
ment that had all the experience to be derived from the working 
of the Government tea gardens. He proceeds to say that ' the 
* generally scanty population of Assam, its remote position, and 
^ its diflSqulty of access for poor people from the populous parts 
^ of India, indicate the expediency of having resort to a systema- 
‘ tic course of proceeding in the importation of labour from 
' other parts of India/ A clear recognition, it would appear, of 
the duty of Government to assist in the work, but unfortunately 
he goes on, ^ but it is not for Government, but for those 
^ immediately interested in the tea plantations of Assam to 
' apply themselves to this as to other requirements of their 
^ position/ How such a conclusion was arrived at, it is difficult 
to understand. The duties of Governments in this matter vary 
of course according to the circumstances of the countries they 
govern. The obligation of a European Government to assist 
emigration to nnderpeopled colonies is universally recognised. 
In Europe the surplus population of one district may readily find 
its way to less fortunate localities. Facilities of locomotion and 
of organization exist, which make it, unless under exceptional 
circumstances, unnecessary for the Government to interfere. In 
India it is very different. Unaided private enterprise is power- 
less to transfer the surplus population from one province to 
another. There are various difficulties that make it impossible 
for large bodies of people to be shifted from one part of the 
country to another by private agency alone, without serious loss 
and discomfort to the emigrants. The general principle that 
it is to the interest of the Government of a country that its 
waste tracts should be peopled, will however not be disputed. 
The %ohen and the hom are no doubt to be considered. Where, 
as in this case, capital and skilled agency to work that capital 
are forthcoming, it would apj^ear that the when had arrived : a 
paternal despotism need not be atlosls for the how. We complain 
however not only that facilities are not granted for the importa- 
tion of labour into the tea districts, but that labour is actually 
sent out of the country. It will surely be allowed that surplus 
labour should not be exported beyond sea, when it is requii'eu in 
the country itself. But in India the anomaly exista of a most 
valuable trade, that in the course of a few years wouli yield' Up- 
wards of a million sterling of revenue to the British QoVetn^henti 
languishing for labour, while the Government hot 
ates the duty of directly importing it, but perthjts export' to 
foreign dependencies. So suicidal a ooun^ of aetib| pisiy ipcll ap- 
pear incredible, and it is only we to bh oh the 
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supposition that foreign emigration was permitted before the 
want of labour in India itself was so patent. 

Daring the past six years, as will be seen by the annexed table 
taken from the Annual Report of the Administration of the Bengal 
Presidency for 1863-64, 1,01,131 labourers were exportedbeyond 
sea, of whom only 16,700 have returned. We will not say that 
this fact is * appalling,' but if it is true that the climate of the 
islands to which these people go, does not suit Asiatics, and that 
the mortality among them is very great, it might be tvorth while 
to obtain statistical information as to the position of our Indian 
Subjects in these colonies. 



Departure. 

1 Return. 

4 

186H.59 

1S59-60 

1860.61 

1861-62 

1862-68 

1868-64 

26,672 

23,312 

14,583 

22,600 

7,825 

6,189 

5,626 

3,220 

1,778 

1,710 

2,212 

2,148 

1858-59 to 1868-64 

4 

1,01,131 

16,700 


‘ It is not for Government, but for those immediately interested 
* in the tea plantations of Assam, to apply themselves to this, 
^ (the importation of labour), as to other requirements of their 
^position/ We contend that it is both the interest and the 
duty of the Government directly to assist in the importation of 
labour, where it has successfully invited the investment of capital, 
especially where that capital is importing skilled and intelU- 
gent agency tp direct labour. We Sfiy moreover that it is more 
to th^ inte^st of the Government than of the individual tea plant- 
er that this should be done. The proprietor of a tea garden 
looks to his immediate profit; the Government to the prospective 
happiness of the community. We do not say that 
the capitalist , should buy lands and then fold his hands till the 
GoVerumeni brings labour to his door to cultivate them : but on 
the ftther hand the Government should not sit idle and see the 
dapifelfet vainly striving to do alone what cannot be done with- 

it be done* It will 
Government to say, ^ the .profit of tea oultiya- 
richly to repay an adequate expeuditiU’S in in- 
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'^ci’easing it/ It is possible that the profit might be so Jaige as 
to repay the cost of traTisj)ortiiig labour, only twenty-five per 
cent, of which might arrive to work, the remainder having 
succumbed, died from disease and starvation incurred in tran- 
sit, because capital in a country like India cannot command 
that organization which is absolutely necessary safely to trans- 
port a poj)nlation'from one province to another* 

When the waste tracts of Assam and Cachar were extensively 
taken up, and Europtiahs entered heartily into the cultivation of 
tea, it was plain that by some means or other labour must be ob- 
tninod. Coolie contractors sprung up; and surplus labour from 
the Sontlial Pergunnahs, Rajmalial Hills, Central Provinces, 
and elsewhere was rapidly collected and brought down to Cal- 
cutta., for exportation to Assam and Cachar. It soon became 
evident that abuses were likely to spring up in the collection of 
these coolies. Imperfect arrangements for their transmission to 
Calcutta would email distress; and their dispaUih, in large 
bodies, to the g^tidens without due sanitary arrangements and 
precautions, might be attended with great discomfort, and even 
loss of life. The large bounty offered might tempt unprinci- 
pled recruiters to kidnap coolies; and, too often, to induce them, 
under false pretences of high pay and wonderful advantages to 
leave their homes. In fact, all the difficulties incidental to 
imperfect organization presented themselves. The business of 
recruiting coolies Ibil into the hands of men who were interested 
solely in tlie profit to be made out of the capitalists’ urgent need of 
labour, and both labourei-s and employers were at the mercy 
of contractors. How such agency worked, is ably pourtrayed 
by Captain Lees in the usel'ul work which we have placed at the 
head of this article. At page 337 he says, ^ coolies were contraet- 

* ed for, by private parties, as so many sheep or bullocks, the con- 
tractors receiving a certuin sum fnr those who arrived in the 

* district ami for those who died en route, but none for deserters. 
^|To those who have been in India, and know what an Indian 
tonti actor is, an explanation of his modus qperanSi is unne- 
tms’ary. They know that as a rule, he is unscrupulous, and 
t.hat as long as he puts money in his purse, whether it be 
MiUinan beings or beasts of the field he has to deal with, 
the amount of dishonesty or cruelty be perpetrates, vnll not 
^ sit heavy on his conscience. Nor was it otherwise in thta 
tnstance. False representation, corruption, oppression of 
^ every and the worst description, were used to swell the hiim- 
^ber of the contractor’s recruits. The oldaud deerepid, the 
< young and tender, the halt, the maimed^ and the hliud-«--hay 
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* <jve» the infected, the diseased, and the were pressed 

^ into the service of these rtiost tley;riicled of crimps/ 

It was high time for the Government to bestir itself. Ac- 
cording to our view it had alreail y incurred responsibility in not 
at first corning ror\^urd to assist the capitalist in the transport 
of labour, and in allowing matters to drift into such a sad state ; 
epecially when tlie nccessily was so clearly seen of ^ a syst.ern- 
‘ atic course of pro(jeediug in the importation of labour from 
' other parts of India / and the fixing of a new laliouring popu- 
lation in the neig'liboujhood of the Tea Plantations/* 
Mr. Beadpti at this time succeeded to the Government of 
Bengal. He determined that a better system sht)uld be intro- 
duced and a Bill, Act 111. of l(Sd3, was passed ihrougli the Bengal 
Council to regulate Inland JSmigration. 

It received the assent of the LiiMitenaut-Governor of Bengal on 
tlie loth March 1803, and of the Governor-General on t he 2Sth of 
the same month. This Act provides thai hiiiourers, to be despatch-. 
ed to Assam, Cachar, or Sylbet, shall be collected only by con- 
tractors or recruiters, duly licensed by a Superintendent of Labour 
Transport ; that such contractors shall estalilisli depots to receive 
the labourers before their despatch to their final destination ; 
that the labourers shall be registered by the Magistrate of the 
district where they are roeniited, who shall satisfy liimselfthat 
they undei-stand the nature of their agreements; that proper 
arraugeinents for food and lodging shaff be made l^y the 
contractor; and that on arrival at the depot, tlie coolies 
shall be examined by a Medieal Inspector having the power to 
send back to bis home, at the expense of the contractor, any 
coolie who may from bad health be unable to proceed to his 
destination. It is provided that the coolies enter inlo contracts 
to serve the party engaging them for a terra not to exceed five 
years. This contract is executed in duf)licate, a copy being for- 
warded to the Magistrate of the district, where the service is 
to be performed. Steamers or boats conveying coolii's must 
be duly licensed to cany a limited number. On arrival .it tboir 
destination, coolies are to be landed under the supervision of 
the Magistrate, who has ])Ovver to* arrange for tbeir comfort 
while remaining in tlie, place of disembarkation, at the expimse 
of the employer. The Act provides Ibr proper feeding and 

* ^he Government of Bengal, is now a Director of the 

Wnd Mortgaj,^ Bank of India, which wc understand has advanced c^n- 
sums on the security of tea eslatea in the North -iSastcrn districts, 
7 theoretical knowledge of the subject po^essed by Sir J., P. Grant, 
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medical (jare of coolies during the passage; anil declares tliat, 
at least twenty-five per cent, of the number despatched shall be* 
females. These various provisions in the interest of the coolies 
are, it must be adrnitted, just and proper. A consecpietice 
of llie law, however, lias been a very great increase in theeoat of 
landing a coolie in Assam or Cachar. What two jwsago cost 
twenty-five to thirty, now costs sixty to eighty rupees. The only 
clause apparently in the interest of the .employer^ is that 
which provides for a > contract for a term not to exceed five 
years. This however is as much in favour of the cooUeas it is m 
favour of the employer, for it would be hard indeed were the 
former, transported a monti^’s journey from his home, liable 
to dismissal on arrival at his destination. For many months, 
in fact since the passing of the Act, the newspapers have teemed 
‘•with complaints of the unsatisfactory nature of the relations 
between the tea planter and his imported labourer. The law 
perhaps has come in fiw more l.han its fair share of oppro- 
brium. It is certain however that since it was passed, the 
cost of labour has enormously increased, and the worth of the 
article correspondingly decreased. We are sure that not a 
single employer would have objected to the most stringent pro- 
visions to ensure the comfort and proper treatment oF the 
coolies ; but the tea interest naturally complains, when it sees 
that the practfeal result of the Legislation so far as it is con- 
cerned has lieen an enormous increase in outlay ; has led in 
fact to prohibitory rates for labour, with no corresponding ad- 
vantage ; while at the same time it is very doubtFnl whether the 
praiseworthy object of shearing the comi'ort of the coolie has 
been attained. To support this view it is only necessary ta 
allude to the trip of the Agra steamer and flat Hoophly to 
Assam at the end of 1868, nine months after the passing of the 
Act-.* In the interest of the coolies we would remark that the 
time between the despatch from Calcutta to the arrival in 

- ■■■■■■' -r— — — t ; — 

♦ A Committee warf appointed by the Government of Benf^al to 
enquire into the cauee of this moii;ality. In instructions to the Super- 
intendent of LaWr Transport, issued after receipt of the Committee’s rewrt, 
it is laid dbwii that Government has lio concern with the selection of robust 
labourers. This ip surely a mistake. The establishment of a Oovenunent 
Agency for procuring: coolies is deprecated, Tliis is not exactly what is 
required. It‘is rather such Gqverament countenance as will wake a proper 
organization possible. The congregation of a large number of qooliea is 
disapproved of. and justly so, but in tlie very next paragriiph. the^ yarioUS 
depots are ordered to be concentrated in a convenient situatkm ,^bi4i itj or 
near Calcutta is, we fear impossible without incutrintf the very #) Vwhic^ is 
most to b© avoided. The congregatigq of cool^ in at 

Calcutta is injurious. ' As to iUH sdditionai rules : vegs^rding: the coolies, 
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AssattJ rtr Cao1)ar is that which seems most to deserve aiien<* 
tion. The journey from their homes to ('alcutta is mainly 
made by rail,, The coolies all embark either in the steamers 
m boats at Kooshtea, wliich they reach by rail from Calcutta 
in five or seven houre^ though they are frequently detained 
there a day or two or more. Attention to their j>roi>er housing 
and feeding at Kooshtea then is necessary, the more especially 
eince it is during tlie steamer or boat trip from thence that the 
greatest sanitary preca>utions are needed. 

The tea planter is as anxious as the Government can be 
that the imported labourer te properly cared for from the time 
be h engined till bis arrival at the gardens. Any legal en- 
actment wineh will ensure the landing of robust, healthy men 
and women will be welcomed by the tea in^rest f and it 
justly complains that Legislation as yet has not secured this 
object. The question is, what can be done to remedy this 
state of things. Every reasonable precaution appears to be 
taken in Calcutta. A more efficient Sui)erintendent of Labour 
Transport could not probiddy be obtained. The Medical In- 
spector is most skilful and able. But after all their precautions^ 
a baich of coolies may arrive at Kooshtea, and be unavoidably 
delayed for a few days. If these men are insufficiently housed 
and fed, these few days, at any season of the year, may convert 
what was a healthy into a sickly body of men j ^edisposed to 
^eeaae when confined on board a steamer or boat. It may be 
f^id that these people were not accustomed at their own homes 
io all tbe attention we demaiKl for them. However this may have 
been, the, fact of their having lived separately at their various 
homes, and now being massed together, makes all the difference. 
It if absolutely necessary also that the Medical Inspector at 
Kooshtea should be empowered to examine the steamers or 
boats, and to see that proper sanitary precautions be taken. 
This is more necessary for the steamer flats than for country 
bo^ts, as the men ititthe former are generally confined from the 
moment of efbbarkation till arrival at their destination. 

, We believe tliat difficulty IS experienced in procuidng suitable 

too much cannot be paid to their qomfort, bnt it sl^uM be done 

without flScr^cing , the capitedist. It is ordered among the Baiiitary rides 
lor of on: board the steamers th# the decks be washed 

d^y. Wet M anre that this, is injndidious. The decks arcMyrays damp, 
ff aailywaahedij and invite diarrho^^ 4|*«ntery, and in fact all diseases to 
. which men in large bodies are partkiakrly subject. The decks Should be dry 
/^whbed. Daily bathing w ordered, hnt it is not easy tp carry out spoh aa 
A Jmthmg manges perhaps be e^ted ; ia.lpi^ w(K>de» 

for n^tatice, with a perforate total bottom. ;wiilt i-buwp at ono 
the liver/ '..V"'- ' ‘ ‘ 
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jnedical officers to take clmrge of coolies on the passage. tPliia ; 
conveyance of labourers to the tea districts is one of the most 
lucrative sources of profit to the steamers, and it might be or^ 
dered that every Company reeking such freight should be 
bound permanently to employ European medical officers to take 
cluirge of emigrants. Such officers should be well-paid ;] partly 
by a fixed salaryJrom the Steam Company^ and partly by a fee 
for every coolie landed in good health. An intelligent medical 
man having this special duty would soon find out what regula- 
tions and sanitary arrangements were most conducive to the 
health and ‘comfort of the coolies*on board. It should be the 
duty of the Medical Inspector at Kooshtea to reject men and 
women unfit for labour. Even were this duty performed in Cal- 
cutta it would not be sufficient, it being quite j)08sible for sickly 
or diseased coolies to be substituted for healthy ones after the 
Medical Inspector has passed them. At present we believe the 
medical officer of Kooshtea does duty as MediAl Inspector of 
Coolies on a salary which implies that liis dulies are supposed to 
be nominal. About 1,200 coolies pass through Kooshtea every 
month, and their number is steadily increasing. The Medical 
Inspector's work should therefore be clearly defined, and fairly 
remtmerated. 

The present system it is plain does not woi'k well. It costs 
sixty rupees to land a Dhangur coolie in Caebar, and eighty in 
Assam. Who gets this money ? IIow is the sum of sixty Bupees 
made up? After liberal allowance for Railway and Steamer 
fares, dep6t*charges, food and lodging in transit, blankets^ &c. 
a very large surplus remains. None of this goes to the 
coolie; the profit is the recruiter's and contractor's. More- 
over, from the complaints made of the arrival in large lum- 
bers of coolies physically unfit for work, it would almost api>e^r 
that the prpfit is so large that it is wortii the while of the con- 
tractors to I'ocruit incapable men ; running the risk of their not 
being passed, or of death in transit. The cruelty of such an 
abuse is extreme, \and the additional exj>ense to the employer is 
great. There may be ample organization at Calcutta; but 
neglect at the soiirce of supply entails extra work there, and 
of proper i?egulations at the final place of embarkation 
goes far to neutralize : what may have been effected at the qen^e. 
The pre^nt system leaves to tlio tea planter an apparent freeIpJtt 
of actiotl^^in tho engagement of labourers, neutralized’ 
by rules ahd jpon^ which have proved i(ni^ jor. l%(s ^ 
less for the pm*pose intended, adding oidy to 
To Judge W ; the continuaj eomplk^ts 
bad ew8 ot men are imported, -'wW their 
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contracts^ a-nd^'wlio seem* to be at liberty so to refuse 
with impunity. At present the precautions ordered to be 
taken at the source of supply are nullified by the want of 
agency to work them. To suppose that tlie Magistrate of any 
district can efficiently perform the duties laid upon him by the 
Act is absurd. That the interests I)oth of employers and labourers 
are insufficieutly protected in transit will be admitted, that both 
liave good cause to complain at the place of destination will 
be equally allowed. The Government Superintendent of Caebar 
at least declares that the coolies imported into his district are 
not contented ; and the planters complain that after incurring 
theexj>ense Qfimjiorting them, findtltem unwilling to work. What 
is required appears to us to be security that suitable labourers will 
be recruited j that the nature of the engagement shall be ])n)perly 
explained to them : that they should not be massed in large numbers 
anywhere in transit to the final place of embarkation for 
their destinatiDh : that great care be exercised in conveying 
them safely to the tea districts from tliat place : and finally, that 
measures should be adopted to ensure their contentment and 
comfort on arrival at the gardens, and the honest fulfilment of 
their contracts. 

Whatever system is adopted, the principle that it is the 
interest and the duty of the Government to assist in introducing 
an agricultural population into the tea districts, should be 
recogfised. Part of tlie cost of tlie importation should lairly be 
borne by the Government to be defrayed from the money receiv- 
ed by the sale of waste lands. Once more we must say, it is 
not enough for the Government to sell lands. Having realized 
funds fay such sale, it is bound to assist in finding labour to culti- 
vate them and to apply part at least of those funds to that ptirposc, 
^nd this, not to take higher ground, in the interest of its own 
revenue. Mr. Wakefield says, ' If the object were the utmost pos- 
* sifale increase of the population, wealth, and greatness of our 
^ empire, then I cun have no doubt that the revenue accruing 
from the fiale of waste land would be called on emigration fund, 
' and be expetided in conveying poor people of the labouring 
^ class from the mother country to the colonies.^ The principle 
is equally applicable to the transfer of population from one part 
of our Indian empire tp another. 

Six’ years hence, Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet, should, under 
fayoutable circumstances, produce upwards of twenty pillions of 
' pounds of tea* The duty alone on this, at one shilfog a pound, 

: he a million sterling* The revenue from sources 

he large, and it would take more titae. ha4 

to show hoWj shipping and other inferi^ts would 
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benefit by the trade. The duty of a Government to assist in 
colonization is thus laid down by John Stuart Mill. ^The ques- 
^ tioii of Government interveution in the work of oolonization, 

^ involves the future and perniaujent interests of civilization itself, 

' and far outstretches the comparatively narrow limits of purely 

* economical considerations. But even with a view to these 

* considerations alone, the removal of po]nilation from the over- 
^ crowded to the unoccupied parts of tl\c earth's surface, is one of 

* those works of eminent social usefulness, which must require, 

' and at the same time best repay, the intervention of Govern- 
^ rnent.' 

Again, ' It is equally obvious however, that colonization on a 
^ great scale can.be undertaken, as an affair of business, only by 
\the Government, or hjj mme comhinalwn of iudiciduals in com^ 
^ pkte underdauding with the Government.^ Attain, ^ any consider- 
‘ able emigration of labour is only practicable, when its cost is 
^ defrayed, or at least advanced, by others than the labourers 
Hhemselvcs, Who then is to advance it? Naturally, it may 
' be said, the capitalists of the colony, who require the labour, anS 
^ who intend to employ it. But to this there is the obstacle., 
' that a capitalist, after goings to the expense of carrying out 
' labourers, has no security that he shall be the person to derive any 
^ benefit from them. If all the capitalists of the colony were 

* to combine, and bear the expense by subscription, they would 
^ still ^ liave no security that the labourers, when there, would 
^ continue to work for them.' Itegarding the expenditure neces- 
sary, he says 'of the modes in which a fund for the support of 
' colonization can be raised in the colony, none is comparable in 
' advantage to that which was first suggested, and has since been 
' so ably ^and perseveringly advocated, by Mr. Wakefield ; the 
' plan of putting a price upon all unoccupied land, and devoting 
' the proceeds to emigration.' In connection with the capital re-^ 
quired to support the imported labour ho says : — ' it would be 
' necessary, in order not to overstock the labour market, to act in 
' coucert with the persons disp^ed to remove trieir own capital 
' to the colony. The knowledge that a large amount of hired 
' labour would be available, in so productive a fi ‘M of employment, 

' would ensure a large emigration of capital from a country, like 
' England, oflowprbtits and rapid accumulation; and it woiildonly 
' be necessary not to send out a greater number of labourers at One 
' time, than this capital could a&orb and employ at high Wages/ 
Now, what are the conditions under which Governtnont is asked 
to assist, emigration to, the Tea Districts ? Capital , has atetu^ly 
been invested in the purchase of waste lands in Aes^m, Cachar, 
&c., Olid a Wrge ktent of land ha^ been disposed of, and a fund 
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thus exists, which, on- the Wakefield system/ should he applied 
to defray the expense of emigration. Some may say that legis- 
lation' on the subject of importation of labour into the tea 
districts is altogether hurtful* We are not of this opinion, 

' but it is, useless to discuss it. Government will assert its 
right to watch the interests of the class who emigrate, both in 
transit and after arrival. We believe that the radical evil of 
the present legislation is the entire negation of direct Govern- 
ment interest in the, matter. Every one who has been any 
time in India, knows the unreasoning miinner in which 
the lower classes of Bengal at leastwill chime in with what tliey 
suppose to be the wish of the ‘ Sircar.^ It is, we fear, generally 
felt that the emigration to the tea districts, not only is not a 
Government measure, but that it is sometimes discountenanced 
by the local authorities, Time contrac,ts are necessary at first, but 
the object of all concerned should be to get a permanent popu- 
lation, and whatcvei* tends to fix the impression in the mind 
of the emigraift of a merely temporary sojourn awa^ from home 
should be discouraged. Government should do all in its power 
to iuduee ^ time-expired’ men to remain in the district. This 
might be done by a bonus from the public purse, to be supple- 
mented by one of equal amount from the planter on whose estate 
the labourer finally settles. 

We would recommend some such system as the following. That 
an inland Emigration Agency should be established in Cmcrxtta ; 
Stupported in the first instance by subsiriptions from public Com- 
panies, and privateownersof tea estates : managed by a Board, chos- 
en partly by subscribers, and partly by Government i the agent 
appointed by the Board. The Office of this Agency should be near 
the Sealdah Terminus of the Eastern Bengal llailway. A central, 
.convenient spot in every district known to contain surp’lns labour 
sbouSid be chosen as the Station for a Recruiting Depot. The offi- 
ceria in charge of these depots should be chosen by the Calcutta 
Board ;f\tiie Magistrate of the district having a power of super- 
In oohneetiof) with each^depdt should be an establishment 
of paid areentiters, to cojlc’^t the coolies, who would be registered 
by tlie j precautions being taken in their interest 

aimilaa? tq ttoe' now f»tdered to be taken, by the overworked 
' the rules franjt^ Jot the protec** 

of thq HI, of 1868 are carried put at the 

eoniw of suppi^^ should employers at the other end be 
%fthtided of their rights by the ^ they 


V;|qp|^md8dhighVy^^ , ^ . 

^ arimug at hih'tetm'tiun,-' ex- 
; clieefcleserim, .'!phe 
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moreover would see that a proper class of men were recruited, hna 
fide labourers and not Br^mm boys, table servants in search of 
tlieir wives, decrepit and Sseased men, &c. To conduct properly 
the duties of a Recruiting Depot in a district containing much 
surplus labour would take the undivided attention of an intelli- 
gent officer. These duties now devolve on the Magistrate, and 
it is simply impossible that be can perform them. 

The cooiies should be despatched as they come in, in small num- 
bers, say of fifteen or twenty, in charge of a peon on the recruit- 
ing establishment to the nearest Railway station. On no account 
should they be allowed to be massed in large numbers at the 
dep6t. They should be received at one or more depots near the 
Sealdali Terminus of the Eastern Bengal Railway. Here again, 
massing the people should be avoided. The Calcutta dep6t 
should as a rule never contain more than 200 to 300 coolies at the 
outside. The Medical Inspector would carefully examine the 
labourers here, and see that tliey were snpjdied with the cloth- 
ing, &c. now ordered in Act 111. of 1803. They should be 
forwarded to Kooslitea as soon as possible, any unavoidable delay 
being rather incurred at that place, which is open and airy and 
infinitely superior to any spot that could be available ip or about 
Calcutta. Various sanitary measures, cs{)eciiilly latrines, would bei 
introduced at Kooshtea, and thus the coolies would be prepared for 
their adoptionatthegardens. Tliedcpotsat Kooshteasbould belarge 
and well constructed under the chfurge of a wollrpaid Medical In- 
spector ; whose responsibility would cease, and that of the Medical 
Officeron board would commence, on the embarkation of the coolies; 
the Medical Inspector at Kooshtea however being empowered 
to examine the steamers or boats and to see tliat proper sanitary 
precadtiops were taken. Arrangements for medical care on hoard 
the steamers and flats could we think be easily made. It would 
be more difficult to manage for the charge of those prooeeding 
by boats. Depots at convenient landing places on the rivers 
in Assam, Caohar, and Sylhet up which the steamers pass, 
would be required. The expense of them would be trifling, 
as employers \vould always arrange to receive their labourers 
on anival. If trustworthy natives to take charge of these 
dep6ts could not be found on the spot, tliey might be oIk 
tained from Dacca or elsewhere. The planters, to 
gardens the eOoRes were proceeding, should depute an 
assistant to rOoeive them on landing ; and there, iu presence of 
the medical officer and the local official, the two; 
should bo paid to the labourers. Once arrived at 
Protector wouW see. that the were judiem^^y an^ 
fortably housed, The duty of # ProtOetbr : rather 
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to sdgg^t the proper method of constructing and arranging 
coolie lines with reference to sanitaw arrangements^ &c,, than 
a meddling interference^ and prying mto the personal treatment 
6f the coolie. He would of course l>e always ready to hear the 
coolies' complaints, but should also have powers to protect the 
employer, by securing the fulfilmeiiD of the labourer's 
contract,. The al)ove being our view of the Protector's 
duties, we should think that the Civil Surgeon of the distri<!t 
Would be the best available person for the post. We do not 
of course mean that that officer would be prepared to accompany 
every batch > of coolies to their gardens, but that through his 
general supervision and utteiitioii to sanatory arrangements, the 
labourers would always find cmpfortable quarters ready for tliem. 
All subordinate medical officers, as also Assistant and Deputy 
Magistrates ot Sub-Divisions, would assist in seeing that his 
orders were carried out. The duties would not be laborious. 
A medical man, wliose education has embraced all those matters 
on which the health and comfort of tlie people would mainly 
depend could, by laying down a few general rules, by correspond^ 
ence and by periodical inspection of lines, hospital, state of dispen- 
sary, &c, &c. do more practical good than half a dozen other men, 
A system of registration we consider to be absolutely necessary, 
returns being made through the Protector every three months, 
or oftener, to the head official of the district. These returns 
should show numbers of men, |vomen, and cliildren working, the 
numbers who had died, were in hospital, and who had deserted. 

Captain Stewart in his report to the Bengal Government 
dated 7th May 186i, writes, ^ There are now about 800 European 
^ planters in the district, and the returns would show 18,853 

* coolies at work, of whom 14,435 are imported, and the rest 
^ducal labourers from Sylhet and Cachar. Last yearns returns 
^ showed 9,335 imported coolies in the district, the increase 

* during the present year would seem therefore to have been 
^ only 5,100. This is appalling when it is taken into consider- 
^ ation, that it is an iadispntable fact that since the 1st of 
^ May 1863, no less than 11,32S coolies have been imported 
^ under the peW Act, not less than 1>000 having further come in 
V^h^er the old system since the last returns j of the 11,32? of 

a istrfct account has been kept, 10,851 reached the .dis- 
|je»ioi alive|;ifeh 0 rest haying died or absconded dii the way. Adding 
^ to this niimber that of 1,000, as a moderate oomputation of 
A^^ what arrived W Caohar after the 1st of May 1883, under the 
weliave 11,851, whieh added Ae existing 

'20,686' as the hauler 'vrhim should 
nxk tha US' returned 
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' is only leaving 6,251 souls to be accounted for witbiu 

^ one year/ - 

Does tliis mean that in his opinion 6,251 coolies have died 
from ill treatment or illness, or tJjat that number have absconded ? 
Sueli a report from an olScial in Captain Stewart's position 
must necessarily carry great weight with the Government, and 
we can imagine nothing more likely to make it pause before 
giving the so-inuch desired assistance to the Planter to compel 
fulfilment of contract ; but we are perfectly satisfied that the 
figures are wrong. The report, we believe, has been compilid 
fiorn erroneous returns : and if so, the ])lanters themselves are 
to blame rather than Captaiji Stewart. Tlie mistake may have 
possibly arisen from tlie returns of ' coolies' having been called 
fbr; but however that may be, we believe the figures to be 
essentially incorrect. Most probably the reports sent in by the 
Planters do not include the large number of men employed on 
the gardens in other ca[)acities than mere labourers* TliC more 
intelligent are chosen as burkuudazes — chowkidars— sirdars-— 
syces — grass-cutters — assistants in the workshops— tea-makers, 
and in various other capacities. Possibly the returns embraced 
only actual labourers on the gardens ; in many cases women 
and children may*. not have been included; and time-expired 
men have possibly been altogether omitted. We cannot believe 
that wilful neglect or cruelty are the causes of the discrepancy. 
Systematic desertion route and after arrival has doubtless 
occurred. Deaths above a reasonable rate of mortality we would 
ascribe partly to the number of coolies dispatched diseased, 
and partly to the want of proper sanitary arrangements and to 
the undoubted fact that the season referred to was particularly 
unhealthy. A gentleman, for instance, wliom we know to be 
most considerate and careful of his people, told us that during the 
year referred to in Captain Stewart's report, twenty ncimi died on 
a garden belonging to him, wliere only two died the previous 
season. That our view of this matter is correct, is confirmed 
by the following paragraph from a letter from Captain Stewart, 
to the Commissioner of Dacca, dated 13th September 
1864, in which he says on this subject The lact is that 
^ no sort of acctmnt appears to have been kept of the number 
^ of oooli^/ receivecl or those who liave died or absijomlf^y 
* been discharged or impris(hicd, and that there is no 
^ arriving at a correct result/ / - ' ; 

An intelligent Protector of Emigrants would no 
useful to both employers and employed, in inspectih^-^ptiC^iSr 
and hofipitals/suggesting improvements in th^ir:posii^bh,ar^^^ 
ment, mode of building, oertifyiuig: ^ 
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the coolies wore properly cared for; and having summary 
powem to oblige the coolie to fulfil his contract. We do not 
think that the employer can jastly complain if the Govern- 
ment chooses to satisiy itself that thousands of men and women 
and children, its subjects, transported from their homes to 
comparatively uncleared, and often unhealthy localities, are 
properly housed and cared for. We are equally sure that 
the labourer would have no just cause of complaint if the Go- 
vernment insisted on his honestly performing his contract. The 
main defects of Act III. of 1863, as we liave before said, we take 
to be, absence of all recognition of the intcYest of Government 
in the importation of labour, insufficient provision for fair play 
to both employer and employed at the source of supply j unneces- 
sary massing of labourers in transit, and insufficient provision at 
the place of final embarkation, Knoshtea ; and insufficient provi- 
sion at his destination for his comfort and for the honest 
fulfilment of his contract. We think some such system as we 
have suggested, combining the action of those employing the 
labour and the supervision of the Government in the in-, 
“terest of both employers and employed, would ere long ensure 
to the districts a willing, happy, thriving, and permanent 
population, sufficient to secure both the wants of the tea gardens 
and the undertaking of other agricultural pursuits. We may 
here, while admitting that at present, clearing and pluckiug, 
absorb the planter's attention, just refer to the fact that the 
grantees ere long will liave to consider how best to secure the 
future sti^bility of their property by giving their labourers a direct 
interest in the soil. The low lands suitable to other crops 
might be leased rent-free now and heieafter at low rates ; with 
a provision ’for>lalx)iir to be rendered at certain rates and times 
to the tea-factory, — a tenure, in fact, answering to the Chakra 
of native Zemindar in Lower Bengal. 

The cost of such an agency as we recommend, must be 
epUfiJrfered. First let us see what the present system, only 
for; Cachar, costs, and let us take as a basis the Superintendent 
of Caehiiris, official report already referred to. From May 1863 to 
May 11,82:^ labourers have been imported under Act 11 L 
of 1863 to Gachar.' The present rate is, and has been for some 
si^cty rupees, let us say fi%-five, giving the cost of dispatoh- 
'coolies to be Rs, 6,2^,710. Such an Agency as we re- 
coffiyieud and* capable of supplying say 24',p00 coolies annually, 

. riioffid he kept up at an expense of about ■Ils.500,p0#,or lie. twenty- 
’Couid the work ,be ionb at 'the 'thirty 

to'Gaehar aridSylbet,: andRs. forty 

■ it' Would be 'comparatiii''% reasonable. 'At tib’e ’'present 
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rate 24,000 men, 13,000 to Assam, say at Es, seventy, apd 
12,000 to Sylliet and Cachar at Rs. fifty-five, would cost fifteen 
lakhs of Rupees. The gain by proper organization would be 
enormous, both employers and labourers profiting by the change. 

The (bllowing is merely an approximate sketch of what the 
annual expenditure might be 



Monthly, 

Annually, 

' 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A^ent in Calcatta, 

...at 800 

9,600 

Medical Inspector, 

... „ 300 

3,600 

Establishment and Office rent, 

6 Uecraiting Depok. 

...„ 200 

2,400 

Superin leiideni at Rs. 300 

60 Recridien^ (xmdas. 

... 1,800 

21,600 

40 at Rs. 7 

280 

3,860 

5i(i at ,, 10 

200 

2,400 

6 Establishments at Rs. 30 

180 

2,160 

6 House rents at Rs. 3U 
Komktea, 

Medical Inspector having sole 

180 

2,160 

charge 

400 

4,800 

Establishment and house rent 

100 

1,200 


Rail and steamer fare, cloth- 
ing, &c. at Rs. 15 p. head' 

21,000 men 8,60,000 

Incidental expenses ... 18,620 


Total Rs. 4,26,800 

SO Receiving Repok at dnal destinatim. 


Native Su[)erinteudeTit at Rs. 25 

500 

0,0>'0 

Establishment at Rs. 10 
' RrokeiorB. , 

Civil Surgeons of the Stations 
at Rs. 200 

4 in Assam Rs. 800 

2 in Cachar „ 400 

200 

2,400 

1 in Sylhet „ 200 

,1,400 

16,800 

Bonus to 24,000 Coolies at Rs. 2 p. 

head 

48yO0ljf 


_ Total^ Rs. 5,00i,|'6'0;'’- 

The expenses from the place of diseinbatliiatipn, a# 
78,200 should, we think, he borne by . Idie 
share of the expense of importmg labop'r into 
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The bonus of two rupees per man thus paid would have a good 
effect, in eouviiicing the coolie that his presence iu the new 
district was desired by Government. The cost to the capitalist 
would at this mte be within eighteen rupees per man. 

Intimately connected with the question of importing labour is 
that of retaiidng it when imported. This difficulty has aWiiys 
been incidental to eniigiation, and is specially mentioned by 
Political Economists as one reason wliat it should be condiKjted 
under the auspices of the Government. This trouble has 
reached a climax in, the North-Eastern Tea Districts of Bengal, 
and we believe that both the Government of India and that of 
Bengal ar<5 satisfied that special legislation is absolutely neces- 
sary to compel the imported labourer to i'ulfil his contract to his 
employer. 

No doubt it would be preferable to work without a coutiact 
law, but it is simply impossible to do so till one u passed ; 
and in our opinion till a system of inland emigration recog- 
nised by the Government is established. The columns of tlie 
Calcutta papers have for months passed teemed with com- 
plaints of the non-fulfilment by the coolies of their contracts. 
In the Englishman of the 7th November is the statement of 
a case which we will instance to illustrate the question, because 
it is given under the name of the party aggrieved, a gentlemC-u 
whom moreover we know to be incapablepf cruel or unjust treat- 
ment of his labourers. Mr. J. T. Jamieson tells us that a batch of 
coolies having been consigned to him ; he made ai*rangements 
for their being comfortably to meet them housed and fed pre- 
paratory to their joining his garden, and himself went to Seeb- 
saiigor. They refused to move on the plea that there were 
leeches at the gardens, and that they would have to hoe land. 
The Deputy Commissioner explained to the coolies the impro- 
priety of their conduct, and urged fulfilment of their engage- 
nients. They desired instead to be imjjrisoned. A suit was 
. brouglit against the ringleaders, and tlie Deputy Commissioner 
agaiu CJtpmined that they were bound to go to the garden and 
must gC; . I To this they replied that he had no power to force 
ihfim an4^^^ rather to be put in jail. The men 

v^ere senjie^ed to amontli^s imprisonment under the Penal Code. 
Mr. Jamieson then deswd to know whether they would not 
still be bound ate rel^e to work out their time under their 
owiV agreensentnbhat any punishment y?hich might be inflieted 
either undeir the Penal Code or Act Xill. of It$69 would not 
the remaining, portio of theif cpntriict ; but the ;|Jfepttty 
C^^tnjissiOu^r sa^ that he had no power to enforce thb/Cl*^uee, 

month^s iraprisunmeut'thc were 
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free to engage themaelves elsewhere in Assam, to return to the 
contractors in Calcutta for re-engagement, or to go to their 
homes. It is of course difficult to explain the motives of the 
coolies in thus acting ; Mr. Jamieson is known to treat Ins coolies 
well, and those who have already worked in bis gardens are at- 
tached to him ; the had repute of the planter therefore could not 
be the cause. In tWs case certainly there was no inclination on 
the part of the official to act against the planter's interest \ every 
possible consideration was shown, every thing done to settle the 
matter amicably. Whether it was simply the unreasoning per- 
versity which one sometimes sees in the lower orders in India, or 
a desire to return to Calcutta and to reingage themselves to some 
dishonest contractor, or an unwillingness to serve owing to their 
having been deceived as to the nature of the work they would have 
to perform, whatever may have been the reason. Mr. Jairiiesou 
was undoubtedly very liardly and unjustly used. There are scores 
of cases as had as this one. To obviate these evils something 
more than a desultory supervision of transit of emigrants is neces- 
sary. Every precaution must be taken to ensure the coolies 
fully comprehending the nature of their voluntarily entered 
into agreements, but this done, they should be compelled to 
fulfil their contracts. The principle of mutual confidence be- 
tween planter and labourer is no doubt that on which the tea 
gardens should be worked, and nothing will sooner tend to es- 
tablish such confidence than a fair contract law. Labour is 
now the one vital necessity of the cultivation, and it is utterly 
absurd to imagine that coolies will be driven from' the tea 
gardens by ill treatment, such conduct being simply suioidical. 
We have heard an Assam planter on the subject, now let ns 
hear a voice from Cachar. 

On the 15th October a numerously attended meeting took 
place at Silebar, the head station of the district of Caehar, for 
the purpose of considering the position of tea planting as re- 
gards imported labour. The spirit which animated that meet- 
ing must surely satisfy the most ardent pro-coolie advocate of 
the kind feeling existing on the paffc of the planters towards 
the coolies. Not a word was breathed against legal provisions 
on behalf of the labourer. By all means, say the Cachar 
planters, secure kind treatment to our people by any measures, 
you think right* We do not admit \hehieicemtif of sucli legis- 
lation, for we are sane if not humane men, arid have nQ pf 
as Mr. Bell said, killing the goose that lays the goldenL 
but we. deprecate jrour one-sided legislation/ If 
foster ah antagonistic feeling between m 
labpurera; They see every possible preGantaoiii(ii^^ 
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behalf, while we are left utterly at their mercy, they being al- 
lowed to leave our service practically with impunity. We will 
assist in every possible way in carrying out measures to secure 
a healthy and contented labouring population. It is our inter- 
est to do so,,, but at present the coolies look on us, taught to 
do so by your legislation, as their natural enemies instead of as 
their friends. We are regarded with suspicion by the Govern- 
ment, this reacts on the igjioraat class of men we employ, and the 
result must be as disastrous (o the Government as to ourselves. 
Mr. R. C. Bell, an old indigo planter, gave a happy illustration 
of the relation between the European planter and his coolie in 
Bengal by describing the position of the colony of bonwa 
coolies which exists in almost every indigo factory. Whatever 
may have been said against the old system of indigo planting, 
we have never heard tliat the bonwa coolie was cruelly treated in 
an indigo iactory. The relative position of the planter and coolie 
in a tea and indigo plantation is precisely the same. Mr. Bell 
in describing the position of the coolie in the latter so exactly 
describes what it ought to he in tea gardens, that we cannot do 
better than quote his own words — * these coolies came of their 
^ own accord to the factories in batches of fifties and hundreds, 

^ and then settled down, getting from the proprietor a little 
^ land, rent-free, for the cultivation of paddy for their own 
' consumption ; this they cultivated before and after hours of 
^ work, for they steadily worked for the factory ; and the provi- 
dent amongst them soon became well off, comfortable, and com- 
‘paratively rich. But they never thought of returning to their 
^ native country ; they were content to remain where they were, 

^ where many of them were born, and so they became as it w'ere 
^ part jftid parcel of the property on which they hud settled ; 

^ an^d in this inanner in many of the old factories these labourers 
^ could be counted as having been settled for some two or three 
^ generations.^ Mr. Bell goes on to say ^ that the planter was 
‘kind and consicleiate to his coolies, partly from a natui^ 

^ kindness of heart, and principally because be well knew that 
^ much of the success of hif yearns operations depended on their 
^ faithfulness to him. And did not. the tea planter of Cachar 
dnd^*Assam stand in the same position towards Jiis imported 
doolie® ? Did not the saccesa on failure of his vast enterprise 
^ tofi^inly de^nd on faithfulness to him ? and would he not 
^ do as muen to make his coolie happy as the indigo planter 
Bell also ju^ly says dlijat although there special 
tMr protection, and they were left, sboiRt to 

toemea of.'thjs^planh^, isuchd thmg’'aif.;;^';eoolie 
a Jlsgistrate against hia mas'^’iisas hever 
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' heard of, although he was free to leave the factory for that 
^ or any other purpose at all times.’ Mr. Morgan gave the 
meeting some very interesting information regarding the 
Mauritius, and explained how planter and imported coolie were 
alike protected in that colony. He claimed e\;en-handed jus- 
tice for both sides. While strongly deprecating the exportation 
beyond sea of a single coolie from India to the Mauritius or 
elsewhere, we are aware that many useful hints may be derived 
from that colony as to the management of an imposed popula- 
tion. Mr. Morgan asks for laws similar to those existing in 
the Mauritius for the regulation of coolie labour and for 
* ^ stipendiary magistrates to overlook and enforce the same.’ 
^This would afford, Mie says,’ to Government the best guaran- 
^ tee of the ii])rlg*htness and honesty of our intentions, as the 
^province of the stipendiary magistrate and bis jurisdiction 
^ would be a protectorship for tlie coolie at the same time that 
^ for us it would be a guarantee for our future.’ That the po- 
sition of tea cultivation in Cacliar (and the same may be said 
of Assam) is becoming most serious, is evident from the statisti- 
cal facts laid before this meeting at Silchar by its Chairman 
Mr. A. P. Sandeman, and embodied in its Resolutions. It appears 
that during the past seasons operations ' the quantity and 
^ quality of tea manufactured has suffered to the extent of thirty 
'to forty per cent.’ — ^ that at least 3,000 acres of land cleared 
'for cultivation has from the same ’cause lapsed again into jun- 
'gle;’ the present cultivation being in all 88,000 acres. It 
appears that lately there were at one time so many as 300 
coolies in the Silcliar jail for breach of contract. We have no 
doubt that after the passing of a law for fulfilment of contract 
this exceptional state of things will pass away, but at present the 
necessity for some law to ensure fulfilment of contract appears 
to be generally admitted : and it is understood that a hifl for 
this purpose will shortly be introduced into the Bengal Couneil. 
We hope that a wish to provide for the interests of the coolie 
will not cause the insertion of vexatious clauses which would 
make the successful working of the law almost impossible, or 
at all events dependent entirely on the personal bias of those 
charged with its administration. We have heard that the pro?fc 
posed law specially emjwwersthe magistrate to suspend the 
tract of female labourers, on the plea of ||sgnanoy o^;^faM^y ^ 

' ties’ ; thus necessitating the addition of tbestudy of 
the curriculum of our competition wallah®, to enal)le thifhito 
whether the female complainants pome under or 

premium for idleness! for 

' ' '.it n- 
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pices of the mapiistrate at the expiry of the turn of service. Re- 
engagement under existing circumstances may be expedient, but 
it should be the aim of Government and the Tea Planter to 
settle an agricultural population accustomed to work for hire, 
not to perpetuate a body of contract labourers. Provision is 
made, we believe for domiciliary inspection: and the summoning of 
labourers to enquire into the treatment of themselves and fellow- 
labourers. Such provisions by law are vexatious. Interference 
between employers and employed should be avoided as much 
as possible. The ordinary administration of the law, Courts 
. being increased iix number if necessary, should suffice to protect 
the labourelr on a tea plantation, as it does the bonwa coolie or 
ryot elsewhere. Whatever special supervision is necessary 
should be embraced in the duties of the Protector. We believe 
the proposed Act provides for the transfer of contracts in case 
of transfer of the estates, and also for punishment for breach 
of contract, which punishment will not release the labourer from 
the obligation of working out bis full period of service. This 
is just, and will no doubt have a beneficial effect : but, whatever 
law is passed should, we think, be based on the principle of 
Government having a direct interest in populating the tea 
districts. Were Act III. of 1863 repealed, a new Act might 
embrace provisions for care in selecting labour in the first in- 
stance and protection of emigrants in transit and on arrival at 
their destination ; providing at the same time for the due ful- 
filment of contracts. It is worthy of consideration whether a 
few acres of land near the jail might not be advantageously 
cultivated with tea and other products of the district by the 
prisoners. Botanical Gardens at Silchar, Seebsaugor, and 
other centres of tea cultivation would be both useful and 
ornamental, and the proceeds, at least from the tea portion of 
them, would eoon more than defray all expenditure connected 
with the jails : and might in time form a fund, to be supplement- 
ed if necessary by a percentage from the proceeds of sale of waste 
lands, for the payment of all Government charges Connected 
with the importation of labour into the several tea districts. 

Simultaneously with the opening of hitherto waste provinces; 
and the consequent demand for labour, necessarily came demand 
for coin to pay that labour. The land revenue of the tea 
districts themselves mfks of course comparatively smalii and 
when cultivation became extended, the want of a sufficient 
circulation was severely felt. Government admitted iffie diffi- 
culty ; and measures were adopted to supply the wanti ; ,It was 
arranged that the Calcutta currency circle should be ^iciteuded 
te As^m, Cachar, and Sylhet, one place of issue in' Ass^m, 
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Gowhatty, being fixed on, and the Collector of Gowbatty 
was authorized not only to cash all notes of the Gowhatty 
issue, but to deal liberally with notes of all other circles to a 
moderate amount, which might be presented. These arrange- 
ments contributed to facilitate the circulation in the tea 
districts, but it was evident that ten rupee notes would be 
useless as a circulating medium among the lower classes, especi- 
ally when we remember the large number of coolies employed 
on the tea plantations. Coin therefore became absolutely 
necessary. Its importation by every individual trader to the 
extent of his own wants, would, it is plain, have entailed* 
great inconvenience and expense. The revenue of the tea dis- 
tricts themselves, would, after satisfying the Government wants, 
supply a certain portion of the cash required, and this was 
at once made available by the, sale in Calcutta of Bills on 
the Treasuries in the tea districts. It would obviously cost 
less to send the surplus revenue from these outlying districts 
to those treasuries on which drafts would require to be drawn, 
than to remit it to Calcutta. Hence the issue of Bills to the 
extent of the surplus, even at a small discount, would be a gain 
to Government. The judicious arrangements made by theGovern- 
ment of Bengal, for the provision of a sufficient amount 
of specie to meet the Bills drawn on the various Treasuries 
in the tea districts, have worked admirably. The Government 
and the trade of the North-Eastern districts have mutually, bene- 
fited. Instead of the costly and clumsy method of dispatch 
of treasure under escort, and where steam was available, that 
comparatively expensive mode of transit; the safe, cheap, and 
expeditious plan of remittance by sale of bills was adopted ; 
thus the trade of the tea districts conferred a boon upon the 
Government which that of Bengal was not slow to appreciate, 
or, if the other way of putting it be preferred, the pubhc receiv- 
ed a legitimate assistance from its Government for which it 
was thankful. During the past year the funds requii*ed by Tea 
Planters, lime merchants, and other traders, have been obtained 
regularly by means of drafts at half per cent, premium, to cover 
whatever expend may have been incurred by Government. The 
specie thus made available was not however sufficient for the wants 
of thegrowingtrade ; nor was there Bankingbusincssintliedistrict 
sufficient to wmant the establishment of^iprancb Banks. Under 
these circumstances, 4t became a question how Government 
might assist trade by throwing a further supply of coin into the 
districts. This, it was proposed, should be done by exuding 
the area from which treasure, was dispatched, and % making 
available;the surplus revenujS from Sylbet, Daeca, .Tipperah, 
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Mymensing, Rungpoor, and Baekergunge; any extra expense to 
Government beiiig, provided for by an additional charge of a 
quarter per cent, premium. 

The Secretary to the Government of India, Financial Depart- 
ment, in a letter dated the 3rd of June 1864, has however ordered 
lire withdrawal of the accommodation, on tlie grounds, it would 
appear, of loss to the Government, and a wish not to interfere 
with legitimate Banking business. The letter is addressed 
to the Government of Bengal, its language is curt and abrupt, 
and its tone the reverse of courteous. The spirit of its remarks 
.regarding, ^Tea Planters^ .is very unlike that which would 
characterise allusions to gentlemen connected with a most im- 
portant branch of commerce in a dispatch from Mr. Gladstone. 
The letters of the Bengal Government to which the one under 
notice is a reply are said to ^ rejate to two totally distinct niat- 

* ters, the progress of the Paper Currency in Assam, and 
^ the supply of funds for the use of the Tea Planters in Assam 
^ and Cachar,^ to be propositions ^ to the effect that nine lakhs 
‘ of rupees are to be held in reserve in the Local Treasuries in 

* Assam and Cachar, to meet the private remittances of gentle- 

* men engaged in trade or tea planting in those provinces, in 

* addition to what is required for the public service,^ ^ the Go- 

* vernor-General in Council is said to be ^ of opinion that it 
^ would be as reasonable to pay a portion of the wages of the 

* labourers of the Tea Planters out of the Public Treasury, as to 

* pay the expense *of remitting the silver which is required to pay 

‘ the labourers.^ The letter goes on to say, ‘ Even if there were 
‘ no semh decided financial oj^ection, there is no apparent reason 
‘ why the Government should undertake generally to do this 
‘ business for the planters, because it is believed that 

‘ they are quite capable of doing it for themselves } and 
\MconAlf^ because it is generally very undesirable that 
‘ the Government should undertake to do anything of this 

for the community, which the community can do for 
‘ inasmuch as it prevents private Banks, operating by 
‘means of private capital, from being established at proper 
‘plac^%- the interior.^ It is announced that the existing 
aeepmmodktioh will be withdrawn on the 3l6t of December 
1864, in tlie, terms But as the Governor-General 

f is unwiUihg to a stop to an arrangement where- 

‘by the e6nvenien<^ 6f a nqmber of persons is for the present 
before time is allowed for the formation of Local 
:^jBranch BankS) through the agency of which assisti^noe may be 
the es^p^nse of tihose who may require it, the existing 
^ will rama|ip untU the end of December 
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next.^ The surplus local revenue in Assam and Cachar, 
with that of the outlying district of Mymensing is alone to 
be available to the ' Planters ^ ; who are roundly told that they 
cannot be relieved ^ at the public expense from the duty and 
^ responsibility which properly belongs to them/ 

This letter, a unique specimen of official correspondence, is 
to be found in the.^upplement to the Gazette of India for 23rd 
July 1864. 

It is a curious coincidence that the letter from the Go\^ern- 
ment of Bengal, to the Officiating Deputy Auditor and Account- 
ant-General of Bengal, to which tliis one from tlie Pinnneial 
Department of the Government of India specially refers, does not 
once mention tea planters or the tea trade. Of course it is 
patent to every one that it is to the cultivation of tea that the 
extraordinary and rapid development of Assam and Cacliar are 
to be attributed : but the currency and bill arrangements are 
properly spoken of with reference to the ^ great convenience to 
^ the public,^ ^facilities to trade, ^ ^interests of the internal com- 
* merce of Bengnl.^ It was not a question as to what branch 
of trade was facilitated. It happens that tea is the principal 
export from the North-Eastern provinces ; but it is no fault of 
the British subjects of the Government that this is the case. 
They would gladly bo driving a nourishing trade with the ad- 
jacent province oi* Munnipoor, in coffee, India rubber, ivory, 
silk, vanille, ponies, &c. &c. It is* no fault of theirs that ere 
now, conegnunication between our Eastern territory and the pre- 
cious-stone bearing district in Burmah and so on to China has 
not been opened out ; the nearest garrison town of the latter 
country is not much more than 200 miles from Silehar; 
'and the province to which it belongs, teems with a popu- 
lation that would gladly emigrate to our territory, had 
they a free passage through Munipoor. But to retufn to the 
Financial Secretary’s letter. The Bengal Government has re- 
plied with dignity and force to its sneering paragraphs. TJie 
assumption that it was proposed to apply the public revenue to 
pay the wages of the labourers of the tea plantations is as 
reasonable as it would be to say that Sir Charles Wood employs 
the revenues of India to pay the coolies who load ships in the 
.Hooghly, because the money received from the General Treasury 
in Calcutta by merchants in payment of bills drawn by the 
Secretary of State in London is used in trade. The Bengal 
Government replies courteously to the string of un^lled^for as- 
sumptions, that ^ the propositions contained in ipa'ragraphs 5 to 
^ 10 of the letter from this office, 209 the 18th May 

^ 1864, to the Officiating Depdty Auditor aihd 
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^ neral, Bengal^ appear to have beem somewhat misunderstood/ 
proceeds quietly and ably to point out the real position, and 
asks permission to use ^the surplus receipts of Kungpoi-o, 

* Sylhet, Tipperah, Dacca, and Backergunge, to the full extent 
^ that may be required for the purposes of internal trade, ^ and 
suggests in what, from the tenor of the objections answered, 
cannot but appear a vein of polished irony, that ^ if the demands 
^ for Bills on Assam and Caeliar should hereafter at any time seem 
^ likely to exceed thenmount which these treasuries can yield, 

* a remedy ^should be supplied, not by a sudden refusal to grant 
' Bills on Assam and Cachar on any terms, but by a timely rise 
' in the rate of premium, the effect of which yirould be to give 
‘ traders time and o2)portiinity for making other arrangements 
^ and at the same time to secure the Government against 
^ the possibility of loss/ The Bengal Government continues on 
behalf of the commercial interest in the North-Eastern districts. 
These recommendations I am to add, are made, not as the 
^ Government of India would eeem to have supposed, in the in- 
‘ terest of the tea planters alone, but in that of the large body 
‘ of traders, European and Native, who are engaged in agricul- 
^ ture and trade in Assam and Cachar, and who, while pursuing 
^ their own occupations, are at the same time augmenting the 
‘ commerce and the public revenues of Bengal. Great considera- 
‘ tion is due to those who embark their capital in individual 
‘ enterprise in districts, which, though they have formed part of 
^ British India for more than a quarter of a centmy,* are still 
^ withput roads, or any means of communication with the capital 
^ and the sea-coast, except such as nature has provided. It is 
^ to be observed also that while the revenue drawn from Bengal 
^ hae for years past been liberally given for public works in other 
^ parts of India, Bengal itself has not until quite lately been 
^ alldwed?ln any way to benefit by the expenditure of her own 
^ surplus income on reproductive works, and even now the sum 
' fUotted to her for this purpose is less in proportion to area, 

^ population, or revenue, tlian that allotted to any other province,. 
^ It seetoe to the Lieut.-Govemor under these circumstances, 

' a small thing for the Government .to assist the operations of 
^ trade in this direction by continuing an arrangement which, 
‘ has caused no public inconvenience, and by so arranging its 
^ specie remittanoes, as to place money where it is most wanted 
/ ^ the least possible expense, instead of conveying large quan- 

' nifcies of coin from distant districts to tbe presidency mei^ly 

* it may be carried Wk in the direction whence it came at 

and risk of ipdividn^s/ The Civilian Governor 
wi^iiglish Treasury Lord iM 
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cal Economist, who has apparently been unable to rid himself 
of the anti-interloper crust acquired in his old Indian train- 
in^y thirty years ago. 

The grounds assigned for withdrawing the accommodation 
are loss said to be incurred by Government in the remittance 
of specie from the various outlying Treasuries, loss of interest 
on the cash balances it is necessary to keep to meet the bills, 
and a consideration for private enterprise shewn in the wish 
not to interfere with ihe establishment of banks. We confess 
we do not understand how the loss on the remittance of specie 
is made out. The cost of sending coin from many of the 
Treasuries to Calcutta would far exceed that of despatching it 
to Assam and Cachai*. From some it might be the same, and 
probably from one or two the cost might be a trifle more, but any 
possible loss was amply provided against by the proposed charge 
of half percent, premium to be increased to three-quarters per cent* 
on the area being extended. The loss ascribed to the retention of 
the necessary balances on the Treasuries to meet the bills is we 
are satisfied, merely nominal if not altogether imaginary, for it 
must be remembered that the sale of bills is not uncertain or 
fluctuating. The bulk of remittances is made by the largo 
joint stock companies and individuals engaged in the cultivation 
of tea, and the annual amount required can be ascertained at 
the commencemeiit of the year krithin a few thousands of rupees. 
Then as to the prevention of the establishment of private banks ? 
the Financial Secretary of the Government of India says, ^ Con- 
^ sidering liow greatly additional capital is wanted in India, and 
^ how willing England is to afford it, this must be admitted to 
^ be a great evil' To this the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
justly replies that even were branch banks established, it would still 
be incumbent on the Government to make the surplu|l receipts 
available to the banks for the public convenience j nut it is 
a fact that there is not sufficient business to \ilarrant the es- 
tablishment of a branch bank either in Assam or Cachar, 
That England is willing to give additional capital to India may 
be tjue enough, but England would wish to be satisfied that 
provinces a few years ago swarming with tigers and elephants 
are ripe for the establishment of banks. We would be the last 
to underrate the enterprise of our countrymen ja Assam and 
Caehar, but they hsve.no desire to assume a position iqwl^ieh 
they have not yet attained. It is with curious, inconiBist^cy 

advanced, when it is doing a^l it can^o retard 

The district of Cachar alofie will this; tear etpe^^^ 

lbs. of Wa which at the present duty will 
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yteld say £60,000 to the British Government. Within the next 
foar or live years the Customs' revenue from the districts affected 
by this great stroke of financial economy should exceed a million 
sterling. It does seem hard that such a trade at a time too when 
it is labouring under the heavy disadvantages of scarcity and 
dearness of labour should be throttled for a paltry saving of a 
few hundred pounds. That the order cannot and will not bo 
carried out we arc sure, but the fact of its having been p|pposcd 
is too extraordinary to be overlooked. It is a measure wortliy 
of the old deporting and obstructive times of the East India 
Company.*- It might have been supposed that this sudden 
stoppage of supplies would cause great inconvenience, and possibly 
throw the tea districts into serious confusion, especially as it was 
well known that a large proportion of the population are depend- 
ant for tlieir daily food on regular supplies of cash to the tea 
gardens. The Financial Department cannot plead ignorance of this 
fact after taunting the Bengal Government that the accommoda- 
tion was wanted ^to pay the wages of the labourers in tea gar- 
dens.' When so much interest is taken bj Government in the 
transit of the imported population, a little more consideration 
might have been shewn for their wants after they were 
imported. It may be said that six months' warning wag 
given. In rejdy to this we can only say that this warning 
, was a mere adding of insult to injury, and that the measure 
appeared so wantonly unjust and absurd that the planters could 
never realize tliat it would be actually carried out. It has been 
suggested that inmiittances might be made from Calcutta by 
currency notes and presented for cash at the Treasuries, thus 
causing Government great inconvenience and forcing it to sup- 
ply coin to sustain its own credit. It is forgotten, however, 
that a cn^rrcnt^y note can only legally be presented for cash at its 
own place of issue. For Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet that place 
is Gowhatty, and these only for notes of its own issue. Only 
notes ilierefore with the Gowhatty distinguishing mark would 
be available as remittances, and tlufse would not be procurable in 
in any number in Calcutta. To accommodate the public, but in 
connection vvitli thearraogements for.siifficient supply of coin, the 
Collector of Gowhatty was certainly ordered not to refuse thenotea 
of any circle to a modern extent, but wiUi the stoppingof arrange- 
meute to supply coin to meet this demand, the facility of 

4 - written, the Lioat.-Oovemor of Beng4^s proposal 
JO pia^ke the suipliis treasure of the districts, mentioned above, available 
> - diatncta,,ba» been acceded to by the Government* of India. This 

' 2^ ** miiiter received Sir John Xiawrenoe** perso- 
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cashing notes of otlier circles would of course cease. We hitve 
said more than needful, it may be thought, on this subject, 
but the matter is in itself one of vital importance, and it 
is well that our home read6rs should understand in what 
straits their couiitrynlen in India are sometimes placed. It is 
curious that the /C. 15, Trevelyan^, who was one of Lord 
William Bentinck^s Tea Committee just thirty years ago, should 
have so little sympathy with the success of that great experi- 
ment in which Lord William took so deep an interest. Fortu- 
nately for the trade of the North-Eastern Provinces the more 
enlarged policy of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has 
neutralized tlie narrower views of the Financier of the 
Government of India. 

>. We have traced so far as our knowledge and the information 
at our disposal has enabled us to do so, the cultivation of Tea 
in India from its first discovery to the present time. The im- 
portance of the discovery some forty years ago by the brothers 
Bruce we have seen was at once appreciated by Lord Wil- 
liam Beutinck, the possibility of the profitable culture was 
tested and proved at the Experimental Tea Gardens of theGoveru- 
ment, mainly under the able management of Dr. Jamieson. The 
cultivation received a great impetus by the facility affordod for 
the acquisition of tea land by the liberal sale-of-waste-Iantl rules 
of Lord Canning. Capital was freely poured forth from the 
aeeumulalions at home both to open out gardens, and to assist 
by advances to carry them on. For a time there seemed a mania 
for tea cultivation. Laud jobbers made large sums of money, 
and gardens made for sale and sold to Companies realized enor- 
mous sums. Matters went on in this way and were fast 
assuming, if they had not already assumed, ah unhealthy as- 
pect, when the extreme scarcity of money at the close%f 1863 
checked speculation and caused a reaction. Till then the new 
undertaking had progressed rapidly and apparently with uninter- 
rupted success. During 1863 however, the anilfeipated scarcity of 
labour )>egan to he severely felt. Extensions beyond the means 
of working them helped to make this want the more pressing. 
The evils of an ill-organized sj^stem of inland emigration 
were experienced, and it became the duty of Government to 
legislate for th^ protection t>f the imported labourers. Th^ ;; 
almost immediate result was enormously increased cost of bibpu^ 
with little corresponding advantage to the coolie ; and ilua W. 
cause the legislation was unfortunatelj^ one-Bided| and ignor^ 
the direct interest of the Government xn emigration precau- 
tions being taken to secure fulfilment contract, the finport^ 
labourers soon discovered that they Wco]i i^eir agteetnente 
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mth.impamty,«nd didso. I.i tlie midst of difficultiee 

tlie (JovLnmLt of IndiA, or rather its Financial Department, 
threatened aftpr the close of the year 186t to annul the 
afforded by the Government of Bengal for the circulation of 
coin in the tea districts, and although ’ this ^ £ 

carried into effect in the way intended, the necessities of the 
Bhootan -expedition have for a time 

the usual manner. Although the he^ i-w LL 

meat of India and that of Bengal are without doubt heartdy desir • 
SITof encouraging' the enterprise of their countrymen by every 
legitimate means in their power, the prospect of 
independent of China for our tea has nevertheless been suddei y 
overdouded. The difficulties of the subject are liowever, we are 
sure fully reoo<mised. Over^speculation was, we hope, checked 
in time,^and the great hindrances to the successful prorecution 
of the enterprise, though very serious, are not we twst insm- 
mountable. ^A Contract Law is now acknowledged to be neces- 
sary and if the Government will but allow that it has a direct 
invest in the importation of a ‘robust’ labouring P^ion 

into its .waste territory, and make organisation for InLnd E^ 

ffration ou a large scale feasible, the present difficulties will, we 
fed wre soon vanish, and the tea-trade of India will become 
of fat greater importance than e\en Lord William Bentinck ever 
anticipated. Our remarks on the present culture and manufacture 
of te#'are we know open to criticism. Ihey are given as 
siiggestions, and with the view as much of eliciting as of giving 
iEation. We have pointed out the ^nger we think aU 
Tea Companies must experience from unsound adjustment of their , 
Capitaland Revenue Accounts, and have endeavoured to impress on 
^Uninterested the vital importance of attention to the comfort 
and wants of the imported labourer. 

: We have already exceeded out spac^ and can only m conclu- 
sion hope that all interested in the great enterprize Wdl do their 
best towards devdibping the tea trade of India ; the Governmen , 
lecogniang the difficulties of importing and retaining labour, 
S^wo.trufit see it their duty to assist in the introduction of a 
healthy population into the tea districts, competent to “d 
to fi^tU ducilens of a thriving happy eomraumt^. The t» pl^t- 
ers dff theb^r hand must dearljf recognise thpir duty to assi t 
the Govenraienii in carrying out measures for the comfort of their 
^imw^t«d laboar^s., They must not wince at necessary regula- 
tions,. but wdrkr hand k hand with Protectors, when they 
;,|i)^i»ted, to eiisure the health and comfort of their people. 

^6 impoi^kopulatlnn find their European eBaployers 
El|lf 0 |l(el*'''ft»hdfl,’kklMoP wh«i' 8 >«h, TcaeonaWe, .their 
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demands on their time, and providing for the instniction of 
their children, they will become attached to their new home- 
steads, and will soon become rooted to the soil. A contract 
law will become a dead letter, and the tea districts of Bengal 
will be peopled with a British and native population, mutusdly 
depending on and attached to each other, A boon will at the 
same time be cocfferred on our country, by making it indepen- 
dent o| a foreign despot for a necessary of life ; a rich trade will 
be opened up, bringing with it a large addition to the Revenue, 
and another outlet wiUhe given to the surplus energy of Great 
Britain, 

Note.— W e have with much pleasure ^iven a place to this article as a 
temperate and fairly written statement of the case from the planters* point 
of view. At the same time it may be necessary to state in order to avoidi 
misapprehension that we by no means go entirely with the author in his 
view of the action which Government ought to take in promoting emigration 
to the tea districts. We would lay down two principles that Go» 

vernraent ought to have a settled and definite policy on every question of 
political importance likely to come before it: — second, that Government 
should never undertake anything which any person or body of persons 
iulorested can do for themselves. In the case before us, it is right for the 
Government to take into wnsideration whether the settlement in the tea 
districts of a body of agricultural labourers drawn from variotJs parts of 
India be, on broad grounds, advantageous to the state or not, Even if the 
answer be negative, it would be no business of Government to chch the 
immigration, which is a question between man and man; but it would be 
its duty to avoid encouraging or assisting liho immigration by special legis- 
lation or special instructions to its executive. If, as is far more probible, the 
result of such inquiry would be favourable, our second principle comes into 
play. The limits ot the action of Government will be strictly defined by 
the simple rule that, if what is expedient towards the recognized end, can bO 
done by private enterprise and association, Government may not undertake 
it; the whole woik of Government in a matter of this sort (independent 
of the common supervision which it is bound to exercise under general lawa 
over all that goes on) is supplementary to the work of the parties interested. 
In recruiting coolies, Government is bound to see that unfit men, who ara 
likely not to endure the hardships of the passage, are not permitted to leave 
their homes, and this not because the planters are not interested in ihe selec- 
tion of fit men, but because they have no agency, which can adequately 
control the selection ; but that Government should in any way invite parties 
to leave their homes is not to be heard of. So with the expenses of passage ; 
i^ee p, 329.y Why should Government bear any part of the share of the 
expense? It would pepy the employers of labours to undertake the , whole 
expense, and why therefore should the public at large be saddled) with 
portion of it P Let those ^ pay who derive a direct gain from the treisaction t 
not the common taxpayer, who cannot be expected to apprecia^ a 
upon bis purse for motives of pure philanthropy, or the wdl-Wby'- uf 
remote province. The principle is common-jplace enough ; hnd 
recognized and acted upon in the dealings of the 
railways and the like; but.it seeum:^ require 
country All that Goveniment, admitting the 
colonization of Cachar, is bound to do wt^e 
scope for his endeavow to recruit labo\i^ere/aQd iake!#e' 
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visual capitalist, wlio ha« apcnt money in collecting and conveying labonrew, 
eliall be ftc pw$on to benefit from tfieir labour > and for this a well con- 
mdered contract law appears to be requisite* On the other hand, there exists 
midpubfeedly a feeling, betrayed by several of the speakei-s in the late Cacliar 
meeting, that Government is doing too much for the other party to the 
transaction, for the labourers themselves. All these gentlemen admit to 
ibe full that the well-b^ng of the lamrer must^ be a subject of vite,! im- 
portance to the planter, and rely upon their own inUrest^ in the matter to 
secure good treatment for their coolies. But experience in all parts of the 
world has shown that this is a broken reed to lean upon. The , enlight- 
ened self-interest of educated men may be tnisted. But there are Legrees 
and Schonemanns in every community, and law and administration miit-t 
always pre-supposo such cases. Nineteen-twentieths of the Cachar planters 
may be left to themselves wijjiout * vexatious interference* ; good, but what 
influence has' their right feeling upon the remaining twentieth ? they are 
content to feel that they treat their own coolies well, hut what measures 
have they taken to prevent the misconduct of a Schonemann, or to bring 
liim to justice when guilty? Jftho right-thinking class of the community 
formed themselves into a Coolie’s Protection Society, Government would no 
doubt be glad not to interfere ; hut this is just one of the casea where the 
interest of Government is distinct (it being one of the fundamental duties 
of Government to protect all classes from oppression) and the interest of 
the individual (in ti?e well-being of other people’s labourers) is bo remote, 
as seldom to be able to overcome the habitual indolence and passivity which 
wo ibel about the affairs of others ; and therefore one of the eases in which 
the interference of Government is just and necessary; and the only question 
is, how it can be exercised iu the least vexatious way.— Editob. 
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T he Hindu religion re])resents a composite faith. It was gra- 
dually moulded into the double form of an exoteric and 
esoteric creed, separating the practical and popular worship 
from the speculative and philosophical doctrines. While the gieat 
mass of the people addressed their fears, their wishes, and their 
aspirations to images curved out of wood, stone, and metal, some 
few of cultivated minds and comprehensive intellect, pondered 
0 ^ the profundities of man and nature, and followed a philoso- 
pliical creed. But the votaries of Yishnu and Shiva, Doorga 
and Kali, in the almort endless variety of forms in which these 
deities ar# worshipped, profess that their mode of worship, though 
immediately springing from the Pooraiis,is based on the Vedas, 
The professors of the esoteric creed, while maintaining ihM 
its essence is the doctrine of the unity of God, permit and even , ; 
inculcate idolatry, as stiited to those whd are, hy reason of their 
limited understanding, incapacitated from fealmpg aud womhip^ 
ping the one true God* V v ^ 

Ignorance is the found^Uon of miperstiUo It has 


mm 
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been for a long .time a moot question to theologians and 
philosopher whether theism or idolatry is of more anoieot 
origin.' There are some who suppose that theism is in accord- 
anoe with the intuitions and first suggestions of the hu- 
man inind, and hy no means incompatible with an infantine 
state of society, but that idolatry is the result of a variety of 
conclusions arrived at by different men, differently circumstanced, 
in a long course of ages ; while others advocate the priority of 
idolatry, and maintain that theism presupposes a very^ngh degree 
of mental and moral cultivation. Idolatry certainly arises from 
the partial and distoried ideas to whicli the faculties of man are 
limited when iJiey are uncnltivated, and theism generally is 
the result of philosophical generalization. As long as men look 
upon isolated facts, they cannot divest themselves of narrow and 
false views of the universe and its creator. Considering the pheno- 
mena of the universe Jis unconnected with eaeli other, and attribut- 
ing themj to difft^rent agencies, they are led to recognise an Agni as 
the principle of the organic world, and an Indraas the governor of 
the firmament, but the simple and sublime idea of one director over 
all im])Iies a capacity to appreciate tlie phenomena of both the 
natural and moral worlds as parts of one system and subserving 
to one end. It is grounde»l on the recognition of two grand 
principles, vh> that every thing created must have a creator, and 
that a combination of means, however seemingly opposed to each 
other, consj)iring to one end, im|>lios one supreme intelli- 
gence. We are liowever i>reparcd to confess that the hi>story of the 
religion of the Hindus specially favours neitherthe former nor the 
latter view, hut partially supporis hoth, Hinduism commenced 
in Saheism or elemental worship, progressed to theism, and cul- 
minated in a debasing and demoralizing idolatry. It is thcre- 
fort not always safe to assert that those are the most ancient 
religions, which are the most gross and absurd in tlieir supersti- 
tions, and those the most recent, which are the simplest in their 
belief, The history of Hinduism is not one of steady and 
unbroken progression in the true sense of the word. But on 
the oth^r hand it lias not stood still, but^passed through many 
stages of development. 

tn teeing the history of Hinduis^^^ it must be re|llcn)bered 
that the features of the external world, or what Buckle calls 
the, physical ^astets of nature, have in India, exercised a great 
mfluence in momding the religion of the country. While in Eng- 
landjextemal natuve. is ^thall and feeble, in India she is great and 
^'his djjffete the minds of tho 

differences in their 
encouraged 
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and taught to subordinate his'^irnagination to his understanding. 
The Hindu has been intimidated, his imagination aroused, and 
his understanding dwarfed. The former has learnt to conquer 
nature, the latter has succumbed to her. In the vastness and 
power which are predicated of Agni and Indra, Vayu and Mitra, in 
the Vedic era, and of Shiva and iCrishna, Doorgaand Kali, in the 
.Pooranic period, wfe soe liow-the appalling aspects of the external 
world have filled the minds of the Hindus with the ideas of the 
terrible and^the mavvollous. In no country in Asia are the force 
and majesty of nature so powerfully exhibited as in India, Her 
impassable forests, her luxuriant vegetation, abounding in gigantic 
creepers and stupendous femes, lier vast rivers travS’sing the 
length and breadth of the country, an<I her cloud *capped moun- 
tains, the fabled al)ode of Rishis and Devatas, have from time 
inimeniorial excited in the Hindu mind ideas of the vague and 
uuc()utrollahle,4'ho undefined andtlie undefiiiablo, tlic marvellous 
and the miraculous. Contrasting himscll' with these features of 
the external world, the diminutive liiudu is oppressed and bewil- 
dered by their majestic and imposing grandeur 6n the one hand, 
and his own insignificance and inferiority on the other. His 
mind instead of enquiring into and analyzing the appearances and 
phenomena of nature refers them to suj)ernatnral causes. Un- 
able to generalize those phenomena and looking only on isolated 
facts, he became first a worshipper. of the elements, and then of 
heroes. We therefore believe that ilie Hindu superstition has 
arisen from a timid and torpid sUte of mind, which is naturally 
induced by the appalling a[)pearances of nature. The imagina- 
tion having been aroused, the understanding was proportionately 
weakened; human power having failed, superhuman power was 
invoked. 

But notwithstanding the unfavouralde influence exercised by the 
aspects of nature on the Hindu mind, it has always had a pecu- 
liar aptitude for contemplation, it has delighted from time 
immemorial in subtle and metaphysical disquisitions on the 
nature of God, of life and the universe, its conjectures were 
gradually matured i^o dogmas, and the dogmas ripened into 
systems. “ 

The Vedjis are the earliest and sublimest machinery, iset m 
motion by the Hindu intellect. ^ 

They portray the first yearning of the Aryan mind in India 
to rise from the creation to the Creatprj and give us;:, aft.' 
into the great schism which divided the U indu from; the 
Aryan. Working upon them, Monsieur 
ga^t tact and ingenuity the prigiitiye 
lieM and the edestial hicrarchjs' winch the 
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before their migration to India and Persia. It is not our object 
in this article to enter into the history of the Aryan religion 
ae, it, is dey eloped in pre-Vedic times; wcmust refer those who 
take an interest in the subject to the researches of the learned 
author, the name of whoso work heads this article. 

, The ^Vedas are, as is well known to our Oriental readers, 
divided into the Mantras or tlm devotional parts, and th% 
Brahmanas or the ceremonial parts. Attached to the latter 
are the UpankhudaS' containing the expositions of the autliors^ 
minds — these are the quintessence of the Vedas, and replete 
with loftr speculations. 

The ^^das are supposed to have been breathed out by 
Brahma. They are said to have been perpetuated ])y tradition, 
(and hence called Sruti)^ until they were arranged into their 
present order by that mythic personag;e, Krishna Dw^aipayana 
Vyfe. Being the first essays of the Hindus in Jhe department 
of religious and philosopliical literature, it is no wonder that 
■ they should be received by them as a divine revelation. ,, 

The hymns of the Rig-Veda, professiner to date from eter- 
nity, were seen by the Vedic llishis and numbered 10;JS; the 
three other Vedas, the Yajush, SSma, and Atliarva, are a recast 
of the Big, the bulk of their contents being taken in their 
entirety from the latter. The Yajush-Veda only prescribes a 
ritual and is a collation of liturgical formula; the invocations 
to the divinities arc mostly borrowed from the Rig, while the 
few origiuaLones refer to the purification of,the paraphernalia 
of sacrificial rites. TheSama Veda is another edition of the Rig, — 
the Hymnio portion is the same and is only arranged in 
a di£Fei-ent order. The Athavva is a more recent production 
than the other Vedas, and does not command so much venera- 
; tion as these. The Tri-Vidyaor the tlireo-fold wisdom of tho 
, aripient Hindu, refers to the three Vedas, — Rig, Yajush, and Sama, 
aid not to tlie Atharva. The Hymnic and Brahmanio parts of the 
Vedas relate the production of the universe, tho nature arid 
attributes' of the Supreme Being, and the nature of the 
soul, ; ^ ifr . . 

Th6 Bi^‘*Ve|Ja is the substratum of the^indu religion. It 
is nhqtiektmnably the most ancient record of the institutions to 
which that teligion gavef:rise. Its Mantras, which are poetical, 
refer only incidentally to the performance of the yujna and to pious 
, and ritual acts asfer as these are connected with contempora-^ 

. events. They w^re not expressly compiled for any eucharistio 
^l^manceB, and describe other matters than religious rntx^m^ 
instance, as the magnificence df the phenomena of 

unregut»W by 'reason 
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and judgment. They reflect the growth and development of 
the national life of Hindustan, They show how the Northern 
Aryans were settling and consolidating into a civilized and pros- 
perous nation. But the Yajueh and Sima Veda, though a 
reflex of the Big, are better adapted to religious performance 
than their original The verses of the former were repeated 

4 t the sacrifices performed with the mrmlatd beer, or the fer- 
iented liquor of the Mma plant. They corresponded in fact to 
the elaboratj^ ceremonial connected with the Soma sacrifices. The 
verses of the Yajush Veda were likewise suited to ceremonies and 
intoned by priests on those occasions. These ceremonies were 
elaborate and lasted for weeks and months. Their performance 
required an army of priests, songsters, ladle-holders, and 
sacrificers. They constituted the national religion, and took 
such possession of the national mind as to blind it to the sanctity 
of the Big-Veda, which was soon outstripped by that of the 
Yajush and Sdma — especially the former. Tlie great Vedfo Com- 
mentator of Sayand says that the Yajur Veda is a wall, the 
other two are like a painting (on it.) 

The Hymns of the Big-Veda are addressed mostly to Agni 
and Indra, the personifications of fire and firmament. The very 
first SiJda (Hymn) declares ^ I glorify Agni, the high priest of 
^ the sacrifice, the divine, the ministrant, who presents the oblation 
^ (to the gods), and is the possessor of great wealth.' Agni is 
invoked as the Agra or first of the gods, as the Agrani or leader 
of the heavenly host, and as the Prathama Devata or the first 
of the gods. 

Indra is thus invoked, ^ Day by day we invoke the doer of 
^ good works for our protection, as a good milch cow for the 
^ milking, (is called by the milker)' ^ Drinker of the Soma juice, 

^ come to our (daily) rites, and drink of the libations, the satis- 
' faction of (thee who art) the bestower of riches, is verily, (the 
* cause of) the gift of cattle.' Hymns are also addressed to Vdyu, 
the Maruts or the winds, and the twin Aswini Coomare, 

The sun is invoked as the celestial representative of fire, and 
is hymned under the different, names of Mitra, Pushau, Bhaga, 
Visnnu, Surya, and SSbitri. 

But Agni is the chief divinity of the Vedas. He is acknow^ 
ledgedasthe principle of animal life, aqid the vivtfyinig spur<ie; 
of vegetation. , ^ ‘ "‘v’/ vV';; 

Thus we see the Vedio pantheon tP ^ difieretijlis; 

Pooranie. It recognizes no Krishna, Shiva, Door^ 
is not based like the later one on the Trimur^i o? 

Brahm4 the Creator, Vishnu^ the Pr^aei^i ! aqf 
Destroyer. . There was no plaee.in jt; for 
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ttpie dmnitiiA. The worship represented by the Hymns 
of ^e TedsiS was not a deification of heroes^ but the per* 
sonification of the elements. It was the worship of the 
powers of nature, which revealed themselves to the ancient Hin* 
dh as most potent and marvellous, but it did not embody the 
divine into human figures. It was domestic and patriarchal, and 
necessiteted, as we have already said, the employment of a large 
number of Hotris or officiating priests. It comprised besideilfc 
the invocations the ceremony of Homa or of libation of ghee 
and oama juice poured on fire. The ceremony of Ashwamedha, 
or the sacrifice of the horse was also performed. The objects of 
prayer and praise, offered to the divinities, were chiefly benefits 
of. a temporal nature, such as wealth, cattle, health, offspring, 
protection against enemies and evil spirits. Moral benefactions 
are also demanded, as expiation from sin and extrication from 
its effects. 

This physical religion or elementalism, as it might be called, 
developed into the Monotheism of the Vedas, which inculcated 
the existence of one supreme intelligence before all. ^ In the 
^ beginning,' it is said, ^ this all (this universe) was in darkness.' 

^ He (the supreme) was alone, without a second.' ^ He reflected 
^ I am one, I will become many." ' 

Again the Aitareya Aranya’* of the Rig-V^da says originally, 

‘ this (universe) was indeed Soul only ; nothing else whatsoever 
? existed, actiYe(or inactive.) He thought, I will create worlds," 
Hhus He created these (various) worlds; urater, light, mortal 
' (beings), and waters/ 

The elements came to bo regarded as types and emblems of 
the Great Power, ruling the universe, and ceased to be con- 
sidered and worshipped as independent divinities. 

Hindu soiciety was thus built upon the Vedic dispensation; 
the institution of caste was established, and the division of labour 
was recognized as one of the first principles of the Aryan confedera- 
tion on the banks of the Sutlege. The Brahmuns as the 
expounders of the, Vedas were vested with the functions of 
legislation and administration It was their business to interpret 
tire Scriptures, to pronounce their decisfens on cases, and to 
regulate by their wisdom and learning the machinery of govern- 
ment. Though they exercised uniunited authority as legislators, 
judges, and priests,, yet they did not assume tW functions of 

^hetriyas or se^hd class were appointed to defend and 
. but the K^triyas abused their, powers. 

, and oppress^ the people. The Br^^muhs, 
Shudras, sumrlang un^r tyra^y, rose 
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against the governing class. They found a bold and intrepid 
leader in Farshurarhaj who declared it was his mission to ex* 
terminate the tyrants. They waged a terrible crusade against 
the Kshetriyas and almost rooted them out of the lands^ in con^ 
formity with the resolution of their leader. The effect of this revo^ 
lutiou was to cement the power of the Brahmuns, But to keep it 
within proper bounds, it was resolved that the Brahmuns should 
**cxercise only the legislative authority, and he debarred from 
taking any active share in the political and fiscal administration 
of the 63tate. Thus freed from the cares and anxieties of office, 
and saved from, the turmoils of the contest for riches and power, 
the sages of the sacerdotal class devoted themselves in the 
seclusion of tlieir ashramas to the pursuits of philosophy and 
religion. Living in honourable poverty, but freely mixing with all 
classes and commanding their profound respect, they enjoyed ample 
opportunities of knowing the wants and wishes of the people. 
This knowledge was of iufiinte value to them in traming laws for 
the good government of the country. Central and local legislatures 
were established, and distinguished Brahmuns like Bhrigu and 
Yajrihvalkya were appointed to preside over their deliberations. 

The separation of the legislative from the executive functions 
was attended with most beneficial results. The country under 
this system made rapid progress'in literature and philosophy as 
well as in the useful arts of life. This result was achieved at a 
time when the greater portion of tbe world was burled in dark- 
ness. India thus became the seat of the earliest civilization. 

The efficient administration of the country, produced accumu- 
lation of national wealth, this led to leisure, and leisure to the 
acquisition of knowledge by other than the privileged classes, 
Ttie inevitable consequence of the diffusion of knowledge was 
that the Vodic doctrines and institutions, which had so long 
marked and moulded the character of the people, were subjected 
to severe scrutiny. Liberties in thought and speech were as- 
sumed in broad day light which would have scandciUzed the 
Rishis of the Muntras and the Hotris of the Somayagna. Men 
began to entertain serious doubts as to the Vedas being 
inspired guides and summoned them before the bar of Reason. 
Agitated by conflicting views on moral and religious questions, , 
they drifted into scepticism, and scepticism, which has been 
justly described as the parent of all scienttflc knowl^ge, lauded 
them in pbilosopby> the g^wth of a mature and not 
state of society. As the developmout of Hindu. phUbst^hy it 
intimately connected with the development of Hindus reugiou, 
the history of the latter cannot be undeifetood 
pecial reference to the former, ^ ‘ ^ ^ 
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Th<i Jfftya Durfiuftj evidently written during this transition 
state^ nlahily indicated the new direction which Hindu thought 
had taken. It was the first fruit of the emancipation of the 
Kiiidu intellect from the dogmata of the Vedic verses. It was 
soon followed by the Sankhya which intensified the agitation 
against the ancient creed. Both these Dursuns while professing to 
uphold the Vedas (iu the same manner that Strauss and Kenan^^ 
Parker and Goldstucker uphold the Bible) inculcate doctrines 
subversive of their fundamental tenets- They reject the ritual 
rf the Vedas and maintain that true religion consists not in the 
performance qf unmeaning ceremonies, but in the attainment 
of a knowledge of the nature and attributes of the Creator 
through the creation. They gave the first impulse to the free- 
thiuhers of India, and led to an open renunciation of the Vedic 
way of interpreting nature. 

The Nyaya aims at Nishreyasav final beatitude and excellence, 
to be attained through a tlirough knowledgeof the principles which 
it teaches. It enumerates sixteen topics, among which Pramana 
or evidence, and that which is to be proved, are the principal, 
and the rest are subsidiary and calculated to elicit the t^uth* 

The Nyaya was supplemented by the Vaiseshika, developing 
the atomic theory enunciated by the former. Kanada ac* 
counts for the origin of the world by the combination of atoms 
in the Ba||^6 manner as Epicurus. He maintains the eter- 
nity of atoms and even considers sonl as a substance and the 
stibstratum of qualities. Mama and Adhama, or virtue and 
vice, are the qualities of the soul. They are respectively the result 
of performing what is enjoined or what is forbidden in the Shastras- 
Virtue is the peculiar cause of pleasure and vice of pain — doc- 
trine which foreshadows the Benthamite principle of the former, 
being the i^imization of pleasures and the minimization of 
mivicevmd, 

Saukhyaj usually signifying numeral, must be here understood 
'$$ reasoning or deliberation. The system has therefore been cha-. 
iract^yfec^ as the discovery of soul by means of right di'serimi- 
aitiofi* It aims like the Vedn| at the attainment of MuMi or 

of a freedom from all ills. Its grand 
metempsychosis, but unlike the 
Vedfiitat true knowledge alone can secure ‘entire 

‘afid peiffi^ d^ivemade from evil.^ ‘ It declares thit tempo- = 
‘ ral means foV^mting pleasure or relieving mental or bodily 
‘suffering/are insufficient to tliat end, and the spiritual resources 
‘ of practical religba are imperfect, since saorificoi the most 
‘mcacious of observances, is attended with the slaughter of 
and consequently is not innocent and pure, and the 
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* heavenly meed of pious acts is transitory.^ The cardinal 
doctrine of Bankhya, that beatitude can only be attained by 
acquisition of perfect knowledge, strikes at the root of the Vedic 
doctrine of the attainment of .celestial ^bliss by celebration of 
sacrifices. According to Kapila, the reputed author of Sankliya, 
and his followers, ‘ absolute prevention of all sorts of pain is 
^ the highest purpose of the soul/ The evils, here indicated 
emanate from the internal and the external world, and also from 
the divine causes. The first is either physical or mental dis- 
ease of various kinds, or the passions when unregulated by 
knowledge. 

Auxiliary to. the system of Kapila is that of Patanjala. It is 
usually denominated To^a Shasira, and is divided into four chap- 
ters or pada^ namely, on contemplation, on the means of attain- 
ing it, on the exercise of transcendent power, and on abstrac- 
tion or spiritual insulation. 

The tenets of these two schools of Sankhya are identical^ 
except on a most important point, namely, the proof of the 
existence of a Supreme Being. While Patanjala recognises God, 
Kaptla recognises only beings superior to men, but like 
them liable to metempsychosis. Ilonco tlie system of the 
former is called Sedewara Sankhya, and that of the latter 
Mridwara Sankhya. According to the Yoga 81iaUra^ ^Ish- 
' wara, the supreme ruler, is a soul or spirit distinct from other 
‘souls; unaffected by the ills with which they are beset, uncon- 
‘ cerned with good or bad deeds, and their consequences, , and 
‘ with fancies or passing thoughts. In Him is the utmost omnis- 
‘cience. He is the instructor of the earliest beings that have 

beginning (the deities of mythologies) ; Himself infinite, un- 
limited by time.' But the Sankhya denies the existence of a 
supreme ruler of the world, maintaining that there is no proof 
of it. 

In this state of excitement and change Sakya Muni appear- 
ed as a religious reformer. Of royal parentage, he had b^n nursed 
in the lap of luxury ; but convinced of the vanity of worldly 
grandeur and sensual pleasures, he renounced the world and em- 
braced^he life of an ascetic. Having been trained in the Brahman- 
ical creed, he first preached its doctrines, but he soon developed 
a form of &ith antagonistic to it. That form was Buddhism, which 
soon rose'd^ by the side of Hinduism and attained suqh gigantic 
proportions as to overehadow its ancient rival. ' It denied the 
inspiration of the Yedasand denounced caste as a. monstrous evil. 
It was popular in its form and addressed itself to aU' classes* It 
was an outburst of religious enthusksi^ which oarried every 
thing along with it in its irresistible course/. This revolution 
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aco0l&rated\ l)y the love of proselytizing, which stimulated 
the followers of the new creed. It was remarkable for its peace- 
fiilness Hind disinterestedness. It spread like wild fire. Based 
on the doctrine of the Unity of God, and a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, Buddhism pointed out as its end Nirvdna 
or the attainment of perfection in the absorption of the soul 
into the essence of the divinity. It makes saltation dependent 
not upon the utterance of Mantras or performance of ceremonies, 
but on the practice of active virtues, of temperance and pru- 
dence, humility and self-denial* 

This pure* and elevated code of morality addressed itself to 
the best feelings of the Hindus and soon enlisted them on 1)3- 
balf of the creed inculcating it. It is therefore small wonder 
that Buddhism, originating in Central India, soon traversed the 
length and breadth of the continent. It penetrated into Bengal 
as fer as the mouth of the Ganges, and extended to the utter- 
most limits of Cliina and Ceylon. 

It was at Buddha Gya that the founder of Buddhism rested 
under a pepul tree, and devoted six years to profound 
meditation on the mysteries of God, of life, and of nature. 
It was here that he is said to have successfully battled with Mftra 
(the genius of sensualism, and the Satan of Buddhism) and accom- 
plish^ the law. 

Buddha Gya was considered as the holiest place on the earth, 
and was studded with temples and monasteries, which were resort- 
ed to by hosts of pilgrims. 

In the third century before Christ Buddhism became the 
State religion. King Asoka was a zealous follower of its doc- 
trines and sent Missionaries to Ceylon to propagate them. 
Fa Hian saw A. D. 400 to 412 numerous works of Buddhist 
ari?. He also found the kingdoms and principalities into which 
India was divided professing Buddhism. 

.While Buddhism was working its way silently and cautiously 
it was noticed but little ; but when it conflic(^d with Brahminism, 
it became the subject of a violent attack and persecution. This 
accounts for the toleration and even favourable consideration it 


first mefc with jfirom the Brahmins. Though its founder rqected 
the doctrines ef the Vedas, yet he was elevated to the Hindoo 
pantheq?! and worshipped as an avatar or incarnation of the 
deilp^* Butiiirhenth^ two religious parties were brdnghfc into 
^ ’on, and it was found. nOceswy to make a reference to 
principles, it ootdd not he tog before the Brahmto 
d in ISbe lore of thefe mntiy, would sedr to assail the 
Th^ found their motithpiece in who im- 

the leak of reviving and vindioalang the 
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authority of the Vedas. The object of his Purva ojr prior; 
Mimansa is the inteipretation of the original scriptures which, 
the Aryans had brought with them to the holy land of Arya- 
voata. Its purpose as observed |>y one of his annotators is Ho 
'determine the sense of revelation.^ It is called practical 
or Karma Mimamha as contradistinguished from the theological 
or the Brahma Mimn^lia, It is not like the Nyaya or Sankhya, 
a system of philosophy, but teaches only duty. But unfortu- 
nately the duties propouhded by Jaimani arc not the religious or 
the moral or the social duties we owe to our Maker, our fellow*^ 
beings and ourselves ; but they imply the performances of the 
sacrilices and other rites enjoined by the Vedas, He premises, 

' now then the study of duty is to be cornmencocl. Duty is a 
' purpose which is inculcated by a command. Its reason must 
' Be enjoined.’ 

The Mimamha maintains the eternity of the Vedas and en- 
deavours to prove its divine origin by arguing that no human 
author is remembered— an argument which is of little validity, 
inasmuch as any other work of human brain or human hands 
of which the origin and preparation could not be testified toby 
contemporaneous autborities might with equal reason be con- 
sidered as coeval with creation. 

Kumarila Bhatta zealously and successfully carried out the 
jj|rWork commenced by Jairnani, He not only expounded the Purva 
Mimansha and upheld the authority of tlie Vedas, but practically 
accomplished the object for which the former work had been put 
forth. He, proved the most determined and formidable antagonist to 
the Buddhists. He showed them no mercy, and gave them no 
quarter, but waged au exterminating crusade against them. 

Vyasa, the reputed compiler of the Vedas, came forward with 
the Vitara Mimansha or the reproducing and illustrating., 

the monotheistic doctrines of the Upanishads. 

The Vedanta literally signifies the conclusion of the Vedas 
and, coupled with the Purva Mimansha, constitutes a complete 
system of an interpretation of the Vedic precepts and iordi- 
nunces. Like the Purva the Httara Mimansha opens by; 
declaring its object. 'Next therefore the enquiry is cioncerJi*> 
/ ing God/ The existence of a Supreme Being, the Creator 
Director of the universe is the distinctive :aud al%^mdifl|[; 
idea, deveieped in the Vedanta. (He is that) whence fuse 
' birth and continuance and dissolution of (thk world) 

' source of .(revelation or) , hofy writ.’ * 'jtSnd" 
omnipotent^ omniscient, sentient, .caqsfe-df 
Amitdamaya^ ot ^ eesenti^y js 
' from which att.thini^ prpoee% and 
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^ He is the prana or , breath in which all things merge, 
into which they all rise.* ^He .is the jotuhot light which 
^ahines in heaven and in all places, high and low, everywhere 
VthronghoUt the world and within the human person/ 
vXhe^ Vedanta not only inculcates the existence of God, but also 
his unity. It declares that God is one and without a second, 
and also that God alone is entitled to worship. Again; * it is 
^ found in the Vedas that none but the Supreme Being is to 
' be worshipped, nothing excepting him should be adored by a 
* wise man.' 

It also teaches the immutability and spirituality of God. 
God is, never material. He is thei*efore described in the 
Vedas, as being without any of the qualities appertaining to 
created being. The Vedas describe the Deity as being only 
spirit. The Smriti Brahmna him ^ not separate from 

‘ the embodied soul. He is soul, and the soul is he/ 

^ As milk changes to curd, and water to ice, so is Brahma vari- 
^ously transformed and diversified without aid of tools or exterior 
^ means of any sort. In like manner the spider spins his web out 
^of his own substauci», spirits assume various shapes; cranes 
^ {valacaj propagate without the male, and the lotus proceeds 
^from pond to pond without organ of locomotion. That Brahma 
^ is entire, without parts, is no objection ; he is not wholly trans- 
' formed into worldly appearances. Various changes are present* i 
' ed to the same dreaming soul. Divers illusory shapes and dis- 
guises are assumed by the same spirit/ 

The soul is an emanation from the Deity. It is ^ a portion 
^of the supreme ruler as a spark of fire. The relation is not that 
^of master and servant, ruler and ruled, but as that of whole and 
/part/ The soul is also compared to the waves of the ocean, and 
the soul of nature to the ocean itself. 

Individual souls are also likened to so many reflections 
of the sun exhibited by vessels filled with water. This identity 
of the human soul with the divine spirit has been often miscon* 
Struedinto Pantheism. What the Vedant means to teach is that 
the Deity, pervades and animates all bodies. ^ He framed bodies, 
‘biped and quadruped, and becoming -a bird, he passed into 
‘those bodies, filling them as their informing spirit/ 

Again, the Vedant distinctly declares that ‘ nature is not the 
‘cr^tor of the world, not being represented so by tho Vedw, for 
‘they expressly say, God has by his sight created the universe, 
.‘Nature is an insensible being, she is void of sight or intention, 
‘and ,coi^e|ilietitly unable to create* the reguU^^ vrorld/ The 
Brahma, but ‘ it spring from Hm, in him, 
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In following instance delivered by Angiras to Mahasida^ 
it is not nature nor an embodied scab but tbe Supreme Being 
who is tbe invisible (ddruya) and incomprehensible author of 
all created being. ' Him invisible, the wise contemplate as 
^ the source (or cause) of being ; as the spider puts forth and 
^ draws in his thread, as plants spring from the earth and return 
' to it, as the hair of the head and body from the living man, 

' so does tlie universe come of the unalterable.^ This does not 
show that the Vedanta system approaches to a confusion of the 
Creator and the created, or speak at all as if there were any 
matter eo-existeiit with Him from eternity. 

To return to Buddhism, which, itself a schism from Brahman- 
ism, underwent several organic changes ifter the death of its il- 
lustrious founder; it degenerated in some quarters into blind 
asceticism, whilst in others it sank into downright atheism. The 
truth is that the standard of moral excellence prescribed in the 
Tripithaka or Buddhistic scriptures, was too elevated for poor 
weak humanity. The self-abnegation it enforced few could 
practise. The spirit was willing, but the flesh was weak. The 
tests for attainment of Nirvan were too severe. They consisted 
in the ^ most perfect faith, most perfect virtue, and most perfect 
‘ knowledge.’ It was not enough for the Budlhists to profess 
a speculative belief in the Buddha Bhurma and Sauyha, equiva- 
lent to the God) the law, and the prophets of the Bible. It wag 
only by retiring from the world and contemplating God in the 
solitude of the cloisters, by exercising abstinence and chastity,, 
and undergoing penances, that Nirvan could be attained. 
These conditions implial the necessity of enlisting in the 
church and receiving the tonsure. The consequence was that 
the number of clergy became immense. The accumulation of 
priests led as might be expected, to gross abuses and brought 
the creed into disrepute. Many of them, though professing 
to lead austere lives, fell off in practice from the rigorous 
system enjoined and merged into the laity. Hwan Thsang, 
the Chinese traveller, found them in this state at Patna in the 
sixth century, and describes them as ' living with the heretics 
^ and no better than they.' 

Again Buddhism addressed itself more to the head than to the 
heart, it Jlppealed more to the intellect than to the feelings/ 
It in fact gbrifled and even deifled the intellect ; denommatiug ! 
the Deity as Supreme intelligence* But its actual tendenqjr . 
to dwarf the intellect and cramp the understanding. Whil^iliudiaf ; 
ism produced a gaWy of ^netaphysicians and philosc^^ ' 
logtans and moralkte, Buddhim favour^ 
literature nor fhibsophyl ' ■ ' ''''''/'''‘/'/'i - 

■ \ ' V 'ti '■ 
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branched off into numerous sects ; one of which, the 
Nikiantbo ' or heterodox ecclesiastics, were predestinarians, and 
maintained that virtues and vices, moral good and evil resulted 
from destiny, and everything being pre-ordained, the practice of 
the doctrine could not save any one from his fate. Their motto 
was ^ what is written must be accomplished/ There was another 
sect who believed in a first principle, and its appearance in the 
form of an egg, which divided into two parts developed into the 
sky and earth. A third class did not admit of a First Cause, 
but asserted that every thing was fortuitous. One sect believed 
in space' as the principle of things, while another maintained 
Vayn or 'ether to be that principle. It was considered meritori- 
ous by several sects to undergo severe penance, such as subjecting 
themselves to hunger and thirst, plunging into cold streams, hav- 
ing the body cauterised, living on herbs, and residing in Shash^- 
nas or burning-places. This diversity of sentiments produced great 
disorders and impaired the veneration of the people for the creed 
and its professors. 

I In this stage of scepticism and corruption, Hinduism, having 
revived in the form of Shaivaism, struck a mortal blow at Bud- 
dhism. 

While Buddhism was decaying, the religion which had been 
brought by the Brahmans from without had undergone great 
changes. The old gods of the Vedas had been superseded by 
the new gods of the Piirans. Agni and Indra had been replaced 
by Shiva and Krishna. The worship of ih^trLmdrtU had been 
substituted for that of the unpersonified elements. K&ma had been 
dethroned by Shakti j the celebration of the Basanta or the vernal 
season festival had been changed into that of Dole Jatra. The 
introduction of new divinities had led to the formation of new 


s^ts, each professing the exclusive adoration and maintaining the 
inapproachable superiority of its own devatd. Being enlisted in 
.the sidebf different and (as they supposed) antagonistic divinities, 
they ebwshed feelings of animosity towards each other. While 
asserts that those who profess the worship of 
those .who their doctrines are heretic and 


enemies pfthe^sicred Shasttes) the Piidma Parana deolares^^ from 
^eyen, Ibtdang at Vishnu, the wrath* of Shiva is kindled, and from 
f hia Wath 4ve fall assuredly into a horrible hell, not therefore 
* the Mm of Vishnu even propppueed/ Idolatiy thus begat 
bigotry, W bigotry hoi^litj^j wffile in the bhait mid tarmoil of 
sectegian eonfticte the simple and inndeent Vedie ■ worship 


6b&iv^ woA Vatahnav^>;eonstitu%:‘t^^^^ 
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India— by ParamdtinA Kalanola, who assumed the distinctive 
marks peculiar to it. The Vaishnava worship was instituted at 
Kanchi by Lakshmana Aeharya. It is a raodifietl worship of 
Vishnu in the cliaracter of Krishna. The Shaivas are sub-divided 
into numerous sub-sects, of whom the Shaivas proper wore the im- 
pression of the Linjja on both arms, the Bhaktas on the fore- 
head ; wliile the 'ftisula or trident stamped on the forehead 
was the distinctive mark of the Budras ; these sub-sOcts subse- 
quently mei’ijed into the Shaivas. Their doctrines are embodied 
in the Shivaj>ita. 

IIow far the worship of the Linga is authorized by the Hindu 
Scriptures is difficult to determine. Whether the Budra of the 
Vedas is identical witli the Shiva of the Puranas is more than 
doubtful ; but the transcendental superiority and exclusive wor- 
ship of Shiva in the form of the Phallus is inculcated in several 
of the Puranas. There is no doubt that it is the most ancient 
object of adoration of the post-Vedic era. It became the most 
prevalent and popular form of worship during the decadence of 
Buddhism. Menu invokes Shiva its Swayambhu and the chief of 
divinities. 

The great majorit)^ of the Vedautics whilst practising the 
rites enjoined by their scriptures accepted Shiva as their Ishta- 
deva or tutelarjr divinity; and judging by the number of shrines 
dedicated to him in ancient times at Salset, Elephanta, and 
Ellora, and the veneration they excited^ bis worehip must have 
extended far and wide. 

Anew impetus was given to Shaivaism by Sbankaracharya, 
who flourished in the eighth century, and who in fact remodelled 
the whole system of Hinduism. He commenced his labours 
as a religious ,reformer in Malabar, the place of his birth ; but 
he was a great traveller, and roamed from place to place, invad- 
ing the strongholds of Buddhism and other heterodox creeds 
and carrying them by storm. Shankara was not only a contro- 
versalist but a commentator and philosopher. What he con- 
tended for by word of mouth, he maintained by his writings. 
What he pr0aohed> he supported by the authority of the Vedas, 
His commentaries on the Sutras of Vyasa and the Bhagavatgita 
contri^ted in no small degree to increase and perpetuate the 
^ influence exercised by him in person. They also did much to re** 
vive the veneration of the Hindus for their Scriptures., ^ 

Shankaira was gifted with a happy diction* 
spoke or wrote, whether he thrmdered agmnst 
expoutded 'the Vaidic doctrines* ‘‘there 
him the^ very' .-words which'fvr^ <most 
sessed the fiwulty of drawing mett 
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emin^ntly^ persuasive^ and his arguments had streagth to bring 
men to his new doctrines. His was a masculine mind, which 
by its mere impact conquered all opposition. He largely 
mites with the history of Hinduism. His pen and tongue were 
1^1 engines of power^ and influenced important events in its 
ahuals. 

The system he taught was substantially the Vedantio system j 
to which his followers the Dandis subsequently superadded the 
doctrines of Pdt^jall in reference to yoga^ but Shankara was 
not an uncompromising reformer. While he himself believed iu 
' a Sole Cause and Supreme Ruler of the universe’ and proclaimed 
to his chosen disciples the doctrine of the unity of God, he con- 
sidered the worship of Shiva^ and Vishnu as not incompatible 
with such doctrines. He permitted, nay inculcated, the worship 
of images to those wlioso limited understandings rendered them 
incapable of comprehending and adoring the Invisible Supreme 
Being. That Sliaukara himself was a theist, admits not of 
a moment’s question, as one of his last sayings was 
'0 Lord, pardon me the three sins committed by me— I have, 
'by contemplation clothed thee, with a shape, who art shapeless; 

' I have, in praise, described thee who art indescribable, and 
' I have ignored thine Omnipresence by visiting the Tirthas/ 
Educated as he was in a mystical and elaborate system of 
Hinduism, we cannot wonder at his toleration of idolatry. To 
overturn that system, would have probably been too much for 
him. Remodel it he might. In moulding and fashioning it, there- 
fore, according to his own ideas, he accomplished the good he 
sought to effect and stamped the tenets he promulgate with the 
notes of antiquity and sanctity. The account of his labours con- 
tained in the Shankam Vijaya, written by his spiritaal disciple 
Ananda Giri, displays a philanthropy not often met with in this 
OoUl and calculating age. He devoted his energies, his learning, 
his life, to the promulgation of what he believed to be the truth 
and to the extermination of what he believed bo be error. 

The successful polemical warflire which the Shaivas waged 
the Buddhists culminated in a sanguinary strife rei^uliiug in 
thU expulsion of the latter. They, .for the most part, emigrated 
to tnore congenial climes, and those that remained became absorb- 
ed into Hinduism. ^ 

' ^The R&mSyuna and Mahibharata — the two great epic poems 
of the I$irtdus-rspeak of this religious contest. The very exist- 
. ^ehiee of those works show the cessatipn of Buddhism at a very 
ijearly date, and the consequent revival of the moral, soeioi,;and 
V^^itioaHnflueOoe of ^ ' ’'''-’V: 
t ; Bnt^e Shaivas Sifter having overthroifirn Bud^ism, wemn 
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overthrown by the Vaishnavas. Hinduism having triumphed over 
foreign foes, and regained its ascendancy, was impaired by intei> 
nal divisions. The Yaishnavas invaded Benares, the head*quarters 
of Shaivaism and demolished the temple of Visheshwara, So 
violent became the dispute between these two rival sects, that 
the King of Cliola, viz, Kanganata Krimikonda Chola, Ijeing a 
Sliaiva, issued an edict commanding all the Brabmanas in bis 
Raj to sign an Ekrttr, acknowledging the unlimited and exclu- 
sive supremacy of Shiva. He tempted some and coerced 
others into acquiescence. But Rdmdunjee was neither to 
be bribed nor to be terrified. He was a devout worshipper of 
Vishnu. He had been brought up in that faith, and had written 
treatises in support of its doctrines. He was a travelled man 
and accustomed to polemical warfare. He had visited several 
parts of India and carried on successful controversies with tlie 
followers of Shaivaism and other tireeds. He had even dispos* 
sessed Sliaivas of several Mandirs or shrines and pressed them 
into the service of Vishnu. 

Now this veteran Vaishiiava refused point blank to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of Shiva. The wrath of the king knew no 
bounds. He gave orders to seize and throw him into a 
dungeon. Bub Riimaunjee escaped the persecution, and took 
refuge in Mysoi'C, whither his fame had already preceded him. 
The Raja Velata Roy accorded him a warm reception, listened 
patiently to the doctrines of the refugee, and became a convert, 
assuming the title of Vishnubardliana. 

RAmfiunjee resided twelve j^ears in MysCre; but on the death 
of Krimikonda he returned to Cliola. He inculcated the wor- 
ship of Vishnu and his consort Lakshmi, and their incar- 
nations Rama and Sita, Krishna and Rukini. He taught that 
Vivshnu was Brahma and the Great First Cause. He denied the 
Vodantic doctrine — that the Deity is without form or quality, 
and maintained that he was endowed with all good qua- 
lities and possessed a two-fold form ; Paramata, the supreme 
spirit, and the gross one — the effect, the universe or mat- 
ter. ftam&unjee founded seven hundred muih or monasteries, 
and established seventeen Goorooships amongst his* disciples. 
He died as the head of the most ancient and respectable se^ of 
Vaialinavas by name Sn Samprad^a, with the me of which 
originated the custom of erecting Tkakurgurus in the Upper 
stories of private dwelling houses, and setting up there the 
Shalagriuu stones, and stone and metal images of 
■ Radha.' 

In the beginning of fifteenth cental^ a 

member of the R^m&unjee Ur Srisampradya sect; seceded: mm 
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it, and founded another sect called after his name. The cause of 
his secession was an ituli<|]fnity to which he had been subjected 
by Ids brethren. He had travelled in various parts of India 
and been brought into familiar contact with different castes, Wlicn 
lie returned to the Mai or residence of his Gooroo, his fellow- 
sectarians declared their conviction that, as in the course of his 
travels he must have partaken of food with other people, and 
thereby violated one of the fundame»ital tenets of their creed, 
he had become a mlecka, and must be therefore excommu- 
nicated. Deeply wounded by this social ostracism, he re- 
tired from the Sampradya and founded a sect of his own 
at Benares. ■ This fact shows how moral and religious reforms 
are sometimes owing to the itidividual unhappiness, regret, and 
dijBappointments of this man or the other, what battles are 
waged with superstition, victories won over prejudice, elevated 
thoughts given titterance to in stirring words, and work 
of every sort performed, by the pang of sorrow, the sense 
of unmerited disgrace, and the sickness of disappointment. 
The principles of Rarnanund were more liberal than those 
of llamannjeo. He declared his mission was to emanci- 
pate his followers from the shackles of caste. In special re- 
ference to it he gave his followoi*s the denomination of au 
Avadhada or emancipated. The liamanundees accordingly 
observe no particular restriction regarding eating and drink- 
ing, and the clergy and even many lay members of the sects 
eat and drink together without regard to tribe and caste. 

The Buddhists were the first to ignore the distinctions of 
castes and proclaim the equality of all men. Rarnanund revived 
the anti-caste movement whicii had died out, and maintained 
that the restraints of regimen and ablution were no part of true 
religion. 

Rimdunjee had preached for Brahmins and written for Brah^ 
mins. Ratnaiiund addressed himself to men of all castes and 
invited them to enter his fold. He taught there was no differ- 
cnee, between Bhagwan and Bhukta, the deity and his devout 
worshipper. He explained that as Bhagwan had appeared W a 
Mdtho ii ' Barokow Avatar^ so the Bhukta mny be 

born a Chaihar or a Moocliee. We accordingly find among his 
celebrated spiritual disciples Kiubeev the Weaver, iBaeda the Cha^ 
mar, Dhona the Jat, and Sena the Barber. These tenets jare a 
vigorous eaerbaohment on orthodox Hinduism, and it is not 
tolHj wondered at that the expositions of his system by hisfol*? 
lowers jihould be written not in tlie SmJiskrit, 

few, but iu the provinciabvernaqalar,tev^;th thelu^^ 

, 'et^ndibg of the many. ' / ' . 
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The Ramanundees can boast of several powerful writers; such as 
Toolsheedass, Joydeva, and Nabhagi, the author'bf Bhaktamalla 
and a Bmm by caste. The stanzas of Toolsheedass are very telling 
and have exercised a more powerful influence on the Hindoo mind 
than many a pretentious Sanskrit work. The mellifluous style of 
Gita Govind shows Joydeva to l>e a writer of more than ordinary 
powers. The Bhaktamalla contains an elaborate exposition of 
the doctrines of the Ramanundees. 

The reform inaugurated by Ramanund received fresh im* 
pulse from Kubeer his most celebrated disciple. Kubeer had 
passed his life under the guidance of Ramanund, To have been 
in the close presence of that remarkable man, to have toiled at 
the same Shamaj^ and to have engaged in religious labours under 
his auspices ; all this had enabled him to earn a wealth of experi- 
ence by which he well knew how to benefit. With a moral 
courage rarely to be met with among Hindoo Reformers, he de- 
nounced the whole system of Hindoo idolatry. He repudiated 
the doctrines of the Shasiras and set Brahmanical authority at 
nought. He assailed not only the creed of his countrymen, but 
the Koran of his conquerors. His preachings and writings 
were addressed not only to the Hindoos but Mahomedans, and 
produced electric effect. He exposed with merciless but impartial 
severity the pretensions of the Brahmins and the Mollahs. He 
spoke with luminous force, and produced a profound impression. 
He had a large following. His disciples loved him as a father 
while living, and fenced him round with divine honours when 
dead. Kubeer is supposed to be an incarnate deity. He was 
born of a virgin and drowned in a tank ; he was found floating 
(like another Moses) by Nema, the wife of a Tantee or weaver, 
who took up and nursed the child. 

The Kubeer Puutheea, or the followers of Kubeer, do not pro- 
fess to pay exclusive adoration to any divinity, or to observe the 
swrBtitious rites and usages prevalent around them. The 
l*kenibera of the fraternity conform only outwardly to some 
ef those rites, but the clergy attain from them and pay their 
homage to the invisible Kubeer. They ,use no mantras, but 
chant hymns in praise of the object of their worship^ They be- 
lieve in one Ood, the creator of the world, but unlike the Ve- 
dantist they clothe him with a form. They maintain that this 
shape is coihposed of five elements of matter, and that hie meht^ 
attributes are omnipotence and perfect purity; Thefr ihO^PW 
code, enjoins humanity and truth as the cardinal virtues;, > • ^ 
The following extract from Vljiok^ the text boqfe of ^he Kpbeeir 
Funthe^y sfadwa the theistical nnd Mti-^aeeeticid ' of 

their!doetrine;— 
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* llo All mi fimna we owe our existence^ aud sbould, there- 
^ fore, ahow aimilar teudet ness to all that live ; of what avail is 

* ifc to shave your heaJ, prostrate yourself on the ground, or im- 

* enerse your body in the stream, whilst you shed blood, you call 

* yourself pure, and boast of virtues that you never display : of 
‘ what benefit is cleaning your mouth, counting your be^s, per- 
^ forming ablation, and bowing yourself in temples, when, whilst 
'you mutter ^our prayers, or journey to Mecca and Medina, de- 

* ^tfulness 18 in your heart. The Hindu fasts every eleventh 
' day, the Mussulman during the Ramazan. Who formed the 
' remaining months and days, that you should venerate but one ? 
' If the Creator dwell in tabernacles, whose residence is the uni- 
' verse ? Who has belield liam^i seated amongst images, or found 
' him at the shrine to which the pilgrim has directed Iris steps ? 
' The city of Ilari is to the east ; that of Alt to the west ; but 
' explore your own heart, for there are both Rama and Karim. 
' Who talks of the lies of the VedeoiiA those who understand 
' Uot their essence. Behold but one in all things, it is the secpnd 
' that leads you astray. Every man and woman that has ever 
' been born is of the same nature with yourself. lie, whose is 
' the world, and whose are the children of Ali and Rama, be is 
' ray GufUf lie is my Pir.^ 

Kiiheer^Piinihmi was very widely diffused. Its direct and indi- 
rect effects were very powerful. It gave rise to the Punjabee faith, 
of which the founder Nanuck borrowed the doctrines of Kubeer 


and adopted them as the substratum of his teaching* 

The spirit of innovation was at last caught in Bengal. At 
the beginfiing of the sixteenth century there rose at Kuddeah — ^the 
Benares of lower India — a Brahmin to preacha new doctrine. That 
doctrine was the efficacy of Bhakti or faith as contra-distinguish- 
ed from works, It was an innovation on the Vedic system which 
inctilfcates specific religious duties, the performance of ceremonies 
and practice of acts of self-denial, but the fervent and absorbu^ 
devotion of Krishna dispensed according to Chsiitana with 
necessity of all duties, cereuii^ies, and acts. This 
reformer taught that all men m capable of participating in the 
sentiment^f faith and devotion, and tlmt the meinbera of 
all fats or loastes become pure by sUch sentinients* JSe main- 
tained the pre-earinemie of faith over caste. The ^eroy of God 
was bounding and not cirOumscribed by the restjictions of tribe 
and family . , lie declares that ^ K^rishna waa Baramattra or the 
^ Supreme %Jrit pri(M: ,ta and both the and jhbr 

of creatipn : in his caparity , of Creator, 
t hek Brahma, Tuthnu^#ad 

.substance or .energy he ws 
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* or ever will be : besides these manifestatiuns ol' liluisclf he has 

* for various purposes assumed specific shapes as Aviitaras or 
‘ (lescetiis.^ 

Tie preached that 'the Chamlala^ whpse impurity is consumed 
‘ by the chastening' fire of holy faith, is to be reverenced by the 
' wise, and not the unfeeling expounder of the Veda! Again/ The 

* teacher of the fouv*Vedas is not my disciple. The faithful Okaii- 

* (tala enjoys my friendship, to him be given and from him be re- 

* ceived ; let him he reverenced even as I am reverenced.’ 
Throughout his career he taught, what another and a far greater 
religious Reformer had taught, that ‘ not that which gocth into 
Hlio mouth, dofileth a man, hut that whielj cometli out of fJie 
'mouth, tins defilctli a man.^ Tlie Icxl-hook from which lie 
delivered his pveocpls and which in fact moulded liis destiny 
was the Sreeaiid Bliaf/lut, It was his IRblo; but lu? iutorpretdil 
it diirerontly from tlic bulk of Vaislnuivies. Ho viewed the 
llirtations of Krishna with the Gopeenees in a Platonic light, and 
in fact founded his doctrine of lihakli on them. The god of 
Clinilanya vvas nominally the sable Krishna of Biindabuii, but 
really a higher being than that confirmed sensualist. 

The union of with lUdha was in his eyes like the mysti- 

cal union of Christ with the church. The relation between man 
and God is compared to the relation between husband and wife, the 
carnal element being subtracted and ignored. 'There arc five 
'stages of faith. The first and lowest is simply contemplative, 
' like that of the Rishis Snnaka and Yogcudro. The second is 
^ seroik, like that of mCn generally. The. third is /WVW//, like the 
' feeling with which Sreedama and the Raj^livas regarded 
'Krishna, The fourth is waternal, paternal or //W, like that 
'of Yashoda, Devaki, &e. The fifth and highest is aniOrons 
'or loving, like that of Rndha/ 

Tlie reformatory efforts of Chailanya were .at first directed 
against the vvorslnp of Sakti and its concomitant ceremonies 
as inculcated in the TautrUs, They were, so to speak, a reaction 
against this degenerate and abomirmble creed, which had culmi- 
nated iti the Worst form of libertinism. The orgies celebrated 
under its elpak were worse than Bachanallan. Ti»es<§' TarUras 
purported to have ethanated from’5/<iV*tf, but were forged by some, 
clever Pundits of Nuddea. 

Vjaishnaism waa thus arrayed against Bhobauism. Chaitanya 
commenced his labours by holding meetings of his immediate 
friends and followers it tlie bouse of Sree Bhashaih the even- 
ing. In these meetings be used to expound the J,i|j aiid acU 
of aiid sifig compositions in honour of thai divinity. 

The Tantricks, enraged at Ibis schism, endeavoured to put it 
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doTirn. Obc of Gopatil Chapaula^ sent some Java flowera 
{kibmm dpceinm) and other articles sacred to Bbobanee to 
the boose of Sree Bhasha^ while Chaifcanya and his friends were 
assemibted there. The m^ing ordered a mekkr to remove the 
articles as emblems of impure rites, Gopanl, says the tradition, 
became a leper on the third day after he hwl insulted Krishna. 
He appeared before Chaitanya in his disease-stricken' condition 
and repented of his offence. He was forgiven^ renounced his for- 
mer faith and embraced that of Chaitanya. His new faith made 
him whole. Chaitanya, having obtained the sympathies and 
support of a large class of men, now openly declared it was his 
snisidbn to exterminate the Tantrick worship and establish the 
true Yaiebnaism. He preached his doctrines in the streets and 
villages of Kuddea, and was accompanied by processions of 
KifiunwaltaliM* While one of these processions was perambu- 
lating the bazaars and h&ts, a band of Ttiulnch, beaded hy 
Joffd and MadAaiy attacked and dispersed it. But Jogai and 
Madhai were soon struck with remorse, and from having been 
bitter enemies became devoted followers of Chaitanya. 

In 1509 Chaitanya or Nemye he was then called, formally 
renounced the world and embraced the life of an ascetic. Though 
of 'a very affectionate nature and devotedly attached to his 
mother, he did not hesitate to respond to the voice of his 
conscience which called liim away from home and all that was 
^ar and near to him; As a mtnya$i he sliook off the obliga- 
tions of society an^ was resolved that his energies, his titne, his 
life, should lie devoted to the fulfilment of bis miesion. He 
spent the next sfec years in making several pilgrimages to Brin- 
dabun and Pooree, the respective head-quarters of Krishna and 
Jaggarnath* In the course of his perigrination he disseminated 
hU doctrines and made numerous convei^. He proceeded to 
^d»r, which was then the capital of Bengal, and preached 
W its citizeus as often as possible. He held forth on the 
of on foith in llarim theoho thing 

’ he invited men of all peraitasibmt abl 

Mahomedans, Brahihins and Chaudals ;to 
entw On one of these- occasions there w^re arnemg 

Mahomedan brothers present^ Babira^ * 
functionaries on the staffs of Syud Hoosein, 
4^' ilio;jpifeachiu^''^ ^'bC'^phaitiimya 

ihw,' OC ''Vaish* 
m»d''he'ggedv ./iW' 'Qiaitahta 

wdl 

henceforth ' j^ou'/'iihaU''b^' '|tO;,vi(he world under 
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^ the names of Rupa and Soimtun/ In taking these converts 
from Maliomodanism, Chaitanya evinced a moral courage un- 
paralleled in the auuals qf Hinduism. Ramanundo and Kubir 
had taken lowcaete men before him, but they were heresiarcb:!i. 
Here was a couple of mhleccia^ welcomed to orthodox Vaisli- 
iiaism. Kupa and Sonatun proved eminent mend>ei*s of the 
faith they hud embraced at great personal sacrifice. Their 
works, entitled Mda^MMubn and Ihri BhuUimlami are the 
most esteemed by tlm Vyragees, Chaitauya also adnatted 
among his followers live Pathans who kul encountered him on 
his way to Brindabun and intended to attack and plunder him, 
but stmek by his sanctity tlmy desisted Irom carrying q^t their 
hostile intentions, and were converted by bis argument 
.. .At the end of his six years’ travel, he appointed Adwaia 
Acharya and Nitanuudo, superiom of the Vauhmhhym in, Ben- 
gal, and Rupa and Sonatun as the heads of the SomaJ , |tb 
Brindabun, and he himself settled at Nilchalla, wheie he re- 
maineil twelve years, worshipping JuggurnatU with all the 
intensity of his nature. Besides the Pmoo% and superiors 
above mentioned, the Vuishuavas acknowledge Gosains as their 
original and chief teachers. Those Gosains are the ibuuders 
of the families now existing in Bengal and Brindabun, and 
preying and fattening on the loaves and fishes of their fql- 
lowers. 

Among the original Gosains was Vallabha Acharya, who 
was the loumler of a separate ordex of professing 

worship Krishna as the infant Gopala. It numbers aihong 
its followers the opulent Mahajutis of Hombay^ud qthe^ places. 

The system propounded by Cliaiianya is a system of asceticisitt. 
It apt)eaU not to the intellectual but to the emotionsd part of 
our nature* Knowledge of God is to be attained not trough 
the process of meditation us maintained by the Vedas, or by a 
process of philosophysing on His nature and attributes as taught 
by the MunmB^ but through the exercise of veneration and love 
and devotion. TlsO heart & all in all in tlm Code of Chaitanya« 
He ^feachbd among all classes Und castes that s^vation yyas 
possible withqttt a belief iii books, and must be attained through 
MkaMu With the development of this idea the name of 
nya mfist k woeiated. His doctrines are an 
protest ag^nst thq.^xeiusm of Hinduism as the 
and national religibn.^^; maintamed the pre-emini^^;p|||^ 
over;<^te,''dhd^'tanght;tl^^ .mercy of God 
tri^' nor 'f)iin%.< Hc\'scoiii^ ' 
caste 4$' iViolatiiohA ;of;.tbeda\^’ 'qfGrod,who>'''int||^^ 
should and .c:ntitted»tb':miterdhis% 
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ing on pui'% of thought and a^jtion he is the counterpart of the 
ancient Rishis \i?ho ilepciuled on' meditation alone, flo regarded 
God as essentially love, heeansc as Goethe said of a greater re- 
former/ love was tlie essence of his own fair inward being/ 

The anti-caste movement thus inaugurated hy Chaitauya iu 
Bengal has continued with unabated vigour. It was a natural 
and fitting extension of the religious education of the Hindus. 
About sixty years ago lUjusharnn Paul of Ghoseparra near 
llooghly founded tlie sect of Karhonjas, or worshippers of the 
Creator. . TIscy do iiol acknowledgo the distinctions of caste, 
especially.when engaged in their ivligious ceremonies. They 
consist of men and women of all castes wlu> eat together in pri- 
vate, a year. The following is their 

^Oh f sinless Lord — Oh ! great Lord, at thy pleasure I go ami 
not a moment am I without thee, I am even with thee ; 

* saY0> Oh ! grea«. Lord,^ 

We have now arrived nt a period which was to witness a le- 
awAtening of the national mind from its torpor, not by the 
isolated and fitful efforts of religious enthusiasts, hut by the 
systematic and well regulated agency of education. 

In the year 115 15, a few earnest friends, among wjiom weie David 
Hare and William Adams, met at the garden-house of Ram- 
i^iohun ttoy at ManicUtolla to discuss the most feasible means of 
improving and elevating the Hindu mind. David Hare proposed 
the estahlishmeub of' a College for imparting a sound and liberal 
education in English to tl^ Hindu youth ; llammohim Roy, 
while fully recognising the irnportauee of such an education, 
contended lorsoflje special agency for giving moral and religious 
instruction to his countrymen. lie therefore suggested the 
establishment of religious meetings for the purpose of teaching 
llio monotlreistic tenets of the Vedas and uudermiiiing the 
idolatrous creed of the masses. Both these eelijsines were eaitied 
into efft'Ct. 

‘The Miikahiihfalija^ or gre^it seat of learning as the HimJ^ 
College, was[, originally culled, was inaugurated in iSlfif 1 li'oster^, 
ed hy the Go verntncHt it became a mighty instrument for im* 
|)roying.^l^d:>^vating the Hindus. . The first batch of students 
it prcja^hed, proved a band pf energetic youthful reforilners. , They 
had j)sn(i . Acquired knowledge^ , ibecumalateil 

compared 'faot^ and practised gepe^alfeat^4h^^ 
id^ix abpVoibp 'of the nureoryi Tte 4>a4; imbibed 

now ideas. ,, The',, truths ofdwtbcy'.e.nd. geogirii^whjid'' taught ; 

tiitcy 4^ 

rps'c , to , ,sumnfneii' , , 
kiiew and bo 
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tltcoloffically right* The foundations of the fabric thus opened 
tind examined, ami its outworks thus sapped, it seemed to be 
tottering io its fall. 

Snell was the state of things in 1830 when Rammohun 
Iloy established the Bruhmo Subha. Gifted with rare powers of 
application and generalissntion and animated by a sincere desire to 
know and proclaim the truth, he had studied the Bibl^, the Koran, 
and the Vedas, lie liad arrived at the conclusion that the Vedas 
inculcated pure monot]iei.^jn, and that tln^ idolatry practised l>y 
liis eoimtrymen was a corruption of the ancient faith. He had 
publicly renounced tiiat idolatry, and declared his mission 
to destroy it and to resuscitate the primitive and rational 
religion of the Vcchis. This story was carried to thovBoituk- 
lianas of the Baboos and the shops of the m oodles, and it was 
soon known to poopUi in the mofussil. Hindu CalcutU was in a 
ferment. Each orthodox Hlndn who heard of the apostacy of 
Rammohun Roy, trembled at the thought of the imminent danger 
it thicatened to liis religion. Ilis following had been a-t first veiy 
small. Bat ho had persevered with characteristic zeal and 
single-heartedness. He had translated several of the ITpani- 
shads into elegant Bengalee. Ho had published a Bengala pam- 
phlet in the same language against Hindu idolatry in ihd name 
of one of his followers. Ho had held discussions on religious 
subjects with erudite Pandits, He had converted to his faith 
Mr.' Williiim Adams and a few other European and Native 
friends. These friends used to meetat first at thfe Library of the 
Jkfiffal 11 urkani VtQSis on Smiinys; when Mr! Adams officiated 
as minister* But llammohuii Roy now thought that tlie time 
was come for establishing a society or association as a present 
rallying^ point for his fellow-religionists, and a nucleus of a 
future grand uatiomil church. TheBrahmo SomuJ was intended 
by its founder to ^a place of meeting open to men of all 
castes and persuasions* Its object is declared in unmistakeable 
language in the Trust Deed of the premises iit which it was 
inaugurated, as the following extract from that -document will 
show ' 

^ The said messUiige or building, land, tenements, 

' mOnts, and premises with their appurtenances to be used, bccn- 
^ pied, enjoyed, applied, and appropriated as and for a plac<^df pUvh'^ 
Mic meeting of hall sissets and descriptions of peopfe.;^^^ 

* dfetmctldh as shall behave and conduct ihemselvesih'ih iotd^^^ 

^ sober, religious, and devOnt in«'tnaer for the worsh%ij|S4^ 

^ fcion of thei eternal, nu^tohabte, immntab^' W 
‘ the ^utl^pr'W^BreS0rw^of ihe^'j^^er8e,bu|:^4|^^^^ by 
' any other d^ignatioiv'or'ttiie^p^^^ for md 
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• applieni to rtny particular being or be!n<p by any man or set 

‘ oFmOtt.^atsoover, ayd that no graven ®f a,fj 

‘ tiire oarvitt<», paintinj?, picture, portrait, or the likeness of any 

*»® admit- ei wiUiin the said J“r» 

‘ land teiimhents, hereditaments, and premises, * , **'r 

< cbiiductin" the said worship and adoration no object, animatt 
‘ S SaniA. that has been, or is. or shall Smaller become oi 

* be recognised as an object of woi-ship by any man or set o 
‘ men slill be reviled or slightingly or 

‘ of or alluded to either in preaching, paying, or in the hyma 
‘ or other' mode of worship that may be delivered or 
‘ said messuage or hnilding, and that no sermon, pr^hing, 

‘ discourse, prayer, or liymn be delivered, made, or us^ m such 
‘SrdtUi as^iave a tendency to the profiiotion ol 
‘ Sty, morality, piety, benevolence, virtue ami the strength- 
‘ eniiig tlie bonds of union between men ol all religious persua- 

”l'he*Brah^* Somai,like Hinduism itself, has undergone 
olianges. Its history may be divided into two distinct pe”?‘'s- 
Dnriuo- tUefimt the Vedas constituteil the basis of 
Ky were regarded as the revelution-the diVine and infallible 
il:J« In matters of reli-'ion. The monotlieistic doctmies 
fcenleated in the Upanishads and the Ved^t Were tim 
head of Brahmoism. They wore expounded every W^owday 
mlginthe hall of the Sobha. Treatises iltotratiug them 
in the ijopulur vernaculur were written and eiroulawa. 

A year after the establishment of tlie hobha, its founder dt- 
part^ foi? England, where he died in the following year. Afer 
tiiedeatl. of Jlammibun Roy the preceedings of 
were eonJacted for eight years according to the forms W down 
; by hiih by Ramohunder Vidyabagish. 
ever, the Sobha languished, liecause the nofS zeal which Bam- 
molinuRoy had hiwglitto bear oh it jvas waPUiig. _Rmp- 
chuiiidM Vidyaba^h vras a very respectable and 

‘ ttMaininents were indeed of a high Order. His 


j)Ut lie was wjpie 

, J&y, whde^ Iptfiljecfc 

“ tbe'^iihaM Btahmes -v.- 

iWin the*dbl!to of"»a^<s 

, „ po#ipn "ihtb- 

a*.:;' tli'at ill atoll ;hfWi:'tbu'thiui4»;pf Iww# 


'"mim. 
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fcsolved to follow in the footscps of Rammohun Kov. On 
the 6th October 1839 tlie Tiitwabodhiny Soblia was ostuijllshcd 
in the house of' Baboo Dvvarhanauth Tagore ‘by sk select body 
‘ of ten friends/ of whom Baboo Bebendronautfi was the animating 
spirit The avowed object oflheSobha was ‘ to sustain the labours 
‘ of the late Raja iLmmanun Roy by intvoduciog gradually 
‘ among the natives that inonoUieistical system of divine worship 
‘ which is to be found inculcated in tlieir original sacred writings 
‘ in conti'adistinction to the multifarious i>erversioua which they 
‘ have undergone in course of time/ The means employed for 
attaining this object was the establishment of a Press and Perio- 
dical as well as of Schools and Patshallas, The Tntwabodhiny 
Sobha sent four Pandits to Benares> to be indoctrinated 
in., the Vedas, and thereby enabled to expound them to the 
Brahmos* The Patrica was not set on foot till 18i3. As 
the acknowledged organ of the Sobha the Tutwabodhiny 
PMrica came out month after month with elaborate expositions 
of the creed of the RrahmoS; and also vindicated it from tbe 
attacks of missionaries. These expository and vindica^ry 
articles were written in elegant Bengalee, and both the manner 
and matter of the editor, Baboo Ukhoycoomar Dutt, attracted 
great attention and ensured for the periodical a wide circulation* 
Whatever may be tlie difference of opinion in icgard to the 
Tuimbodhiny Palma as a theological organ, there can be none as 
to the valuable services rendered by it to vernacular literature. 
It has contributed in no inconsiderable degree to the improvement 
of the Bengalee language. It has fashioned and moulded it, and 
adapted it as a medium for the expression of noble and elevated 
ideas. Both in the columns of the Pairiea and at the meetings of 
the Brahmos the doctrines preached were those of the Vedas. As 
late. as 1845 the Pafrim declared that ‘ the Vedas were tbe sole 
^ foutidation of their belief/ and that the truths of all other Shas- 
ters must be judged of according to their agreement with them, 
la the blowing year Baboo Dabendronauth Tagore, as presi- 
dent of . the Tutwabodbiny Sobba, thus wrote to the Mttglmman^ 
‘ We consider the Vedas and the Vedas alone as the standard of 
‘ our failhi^ . ! ; , . ^ 

Here ends iheifirst. period of the history of the Brahipo move*- 
moub. Bafotel jpirtMaeMing with the second we desire to 
a few remarkt;i)p|;explan^^^ and ten- 

dency, Jbut we Would have |t distinctly understood that ija what 
we now say we are wt the apoloSgisjte but the exponent^ , 
Brahttios. ' '■ ^ ^ V' " ' 

Whethier Raiittmohun b^teyed .>in the Vcd|k 
lation is very doubtful^ tjiinfcme 
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eckcttc and a theo-pliilanthyopist. He believed 

in a Gt^fc «|ind Living God and in Iliss power, wwdorn, and 
goodnbd^ 4ud what he believed he found or thoug:hfc he found in 
the" He endeavoured to engraft; on them a kind of 

umveteal ijinitarlanism. He labouredito destroy the idolatry of 
the Poorans and to revive the monotheistic doctrines of the 
Vedas. 

> The followers of linmmohuu Koy, comprising the members 
of the Brahmo and Tutwaliodhiny Sobhas, liave been reproach^ 
ed with Pantheism and Atheism. They have been denounced 
ae disbefievers in a personal God. Those who prefer this 
charge declare that the Vedas confound the Creator with the 
creation, and that the Bralimos by believing according to their 
ao-ealled scriptures that the universe is of the same subslanca 
with God, and the soul is identical with the Supreme Being, 
evidently exalt the world, and grossly degrade and absolutely 
sink the divinity in it. But we maintain the contrary. 
Though fully aware of the weak points of the Vedas and Upa- 
nishads, yet we are convinced the system inculcated in them is 
neither Pantheism nor Materialism. It neither degrades God 
nor elevates the Universe. Stripped of cosmogonic puerilities 
which do not affect its fundamental doctrines, it teaches not 
that there is no personal God, but that the human mind how- 
ever cultivated is incapable of understanding Him and realising 
His attributes. 

Vedautism does not oppose the Creator to the creation, 
but makes him the unity, the only substance. Spiuorism, 
which ’closely resembles Vedantism, has been subjected to 
a similar charge, and what the author and viiidjoator of 
it say is applicable to our point. * Our happiness and free- 
* dom consist in constant and eternal love of God * * * * 
'*ihe , »iore man comprehends the nature of God and loves 
^ Gj0d, the less he is under the influence of evil passions, and 
Vtlid jljfflls , he fears death.^ lleferring to this passage He^el 
in hif PhilosPph^ of History observes Spiho^ii denihudsHo 
Hlds should acquire tlie irue modOjof ' Comp^ 

to viow'^eyery thing' 

Mn hptionS/ Wi-iiii Gocl Thus Spinoaiism is 

arfl;U 0 ;^'moiiIs more, ■ 

, ^mei^ljr'bydiyjhe tru^fc*; to 

' ^f^ihaoomprchensi'hle and 

the>Yervvheli3hi^/|^^tttew 

,iE>ppresi;"ind; be^id^r'l'th^^^ 

is it ’hot yfedly. mt 
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tJie inlinlte ? Can the limited faculties of man grasp what is 
illimitable a inconceivable? The epithets of Nirakar or 
Ibrmless) and Nirgoon or void of qualities, predicated by the Ve- 
dant of the Supreme Being, do not mean that He is a nonen- 
tity, but that human speech is utterly inadequate to a con- 
ception and expression of the divine nature. He is ‘ pure 
^ entity, pure thought, and pure felicity,' when defined by a ne- 
gative. Brabrno is iucoiporeal, immaterial, invisible, unborn, 
uncreited, without beginning or end j he is illimitable, inscrut- 
able, inappreciable by the senses, inapprehensible by the un- 
(levstaiiding, at least until that is freed from the film of mortal 
blindness] lie is devoid all attributes, or has that only of 
l^rfect pniityj ho is unafiectod by emotions ; he is perfect tranquil- 
lity, and is suscq^tible, therefore of no interest in the acts of man 
or the administration of the affairs of the universe. That tliis 
description of the deity falls short of the reality aiid conveys 
only vague, but far from approximate ideas, is repeatedly ac- 
knowledged by the Vedant, for its author declares that the know- 
ledge of the Supremo Being is not within the boundary of 
eomprension, that what and who he is cannot be explained. It 
is not. tberefore not llie faults of the Brabmos nor of the Vedas 
that they have not achieved a moral impossibility. The Vedant 
describes the Supreme Being not only by negatives, but asserts 
his positive attributes ^ God is a Spirit/ ibe Supreme Spirit ; ^ he 
^ is knowledge ; he is piirit}^, he is happiness ; he sees all, he hears 
' all, he moves whithersoever he will, betakes whatsoever he will, 

' although he has neither eyes, nor ears, nor feet, nor hands ; he is 
* omniscient, omnipresent, almighty ; he is the maker of all things, 

^ and the director and governor of the worhl, not, however, in his 
^ own person, but tbrough the instrumentality of agents, whom he 
^ bus created for the })urpose.' It is therefore manifest that the 
Brail mo$ during tliis phase of their faith believed in a per- 
sonal God and in his atriibutes. The grand mistake they made 
was in setting up the Vedas as revelation. This mistake was 
however confined to their circle. Outside that circle it was re- 
cognmedas palpable and egregious. In 1843— the same year 
which witnessed the issue of the ^NtwahodUng Pairiea — a 
religious Society-r-was ^tablished on a wider basis. The ilind^ 
Theophilantkti0p}0^OQioi,y was inaugurated on the 10th FebrU;- 
ary 1843, by a jew friends assembled for the purpose of cqnsir, 
dering: the best meiins for promoting the jooral and religious ele- 
vation of their countrymen. In the prefacc to the dis^hu^es 
read at the meetings qf this Society its 6biect is thus euunciht- 
ed; ^Thfe Society ainSs at tlie examination of Hindu idolatry, 
^and the dissemuiatiott of sound and enlightened yiews of 
' ' ' ' . ’ w' w 
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* tiic SpljiA Beings— -of the unseen and future world— of 
^ truthj 01 happiness, and final beatitude. It proposes to teach 
'the to worship God in sjpirit and in to 

^ OtifbtcO those moral and most sacred duties which they owe 
' to thbiir Maherj to their fellow-beings, and to themselves.'' The 
Society held monthly meetings, at which discourses in English 
and Bengalee were delivered. The subjects embraced by the dis- 
Courses related to the nature and attributes of the deity and to 
general priuciples in morals and religion. The other ifteans 
adopted the Societjr for the attainment of its object were the 
preparation and publication of Bengalee tracts on moral and 
religious subjects and the reprinting of Sanscrit and Bengalee 
works illustrating the sam#. Tlie monthly meetings were at^ 
tended and addressed by earnest and representative men of dif- 
ferent classes, such as Dr. DuflF, the Rev. K, M.Banerjee, Bal)oo 
tJkhoycoomar Dutt, Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose, Baboo Peary 
Chund Mitter, and the late Baboo Isser Chunder Goopto. The 
nature and aims of the institution are thus explained at 
length in the inaugural discourse of the Founder ; ‘ The Society 
' aims at the extermination of Hindu idolatry and the cUssemina- 
' tiou of sound and elevated views of God, Futurity, Truth, and 
' Happiness. Though it is established for the purpose of pro^ 
' moting moral and religious culture irrespective of any reveal- 
ed form, and only by the study of the duties and destinies 
' of man as revealed by his constitution and of the power, wis- 
' dom, and goodness of God as manifested in nature, still 
' its basis is broad and unexceptionable enough to admit the 
' cordial co-operation of ev^ry ^od man, no matter to what 
' creed he may belong. The pious and benevolent of every reK- 
' gion cannot but be deeply interested in its success. At pre^ 
' sent, its 'members act according to the light \Vhich they possess. 
' If new light bre^ in upon them^ they must of course be pru- 
' pared to follow it. 

'The existence ol God is the first dogma of the Hindu Theo- 
' philanthropist^ and the immortality of the sod is the second. 
' The dpgm^ Qt the Hind^ Theophilanthropist are those U]^ 
' whiob ml, sec^ Christian, Hindu, Jiahomed^, Chinese, ere 
' ij|gree4,and the name tW hate taken expresees the donbleind 
' diall reFigionto thnt ofWing, namely, tolp^ tpwmdi God 
!; and men. ^ ' ’ 

We return to the Bralimo Bobhai which has uo^ irriyel at {the 
second period of its history. Wehave before 
, motion of four Bandits Wng sent to 
minf Soiia to be throughly 

Yem, in order that they might ifhe 
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Pandits most consoientiously fulfilled the first j^rt of their 
mission. They ransacked the Vedic manuscripts and held dis* 
cussions with the Yedantists of Benares. The result of these 
investigations as might reasonably be expected was fatal to the 
divine origin of the Vedas. They were followed by fresh inves- 
tigations by Baboo Debendronath Tagore which led to the same 
result. The condusiou at which the President of the Sobha 
arrived after this honest and searching enquiry into the infalli- 
bility of the Vedas was that they were not what they pro- 
fessed to be^ and should be renounced as an unerring guide in re- 
ligious mattem. The Brahmos accepted this conclusion and 
rested their faith on the truths of Natural Religion. Hear how 
tl)is part of their history is told by their chief preacher. Baboo 
Kesub Chunder Sen : — 

^ The return of the Pandits and his, (DebendernautliaTagore's) 

^ subsequent investigations with tbeir aid quite convinced him 

* of the errors of the Vedic system. There was a terrible 
‘ strife — the strife of conscience against associations of mind 

* and place j duty against prepossessions ; truth against cher- 
' ishea convictions. But conscience triumphed over all ; the 
^ Veds were thrown overboard by Baboo Debendronath Tagore; 

* and the Brahmo Somaj bade farewell to Vedantism. Gentle- 

* men, would you call this fluctuation? or would you not 
' rather say, that this indeed is a triumph of conscience, 

* and conscience alone — a victoi'y over error and darkness 

* efiected by candid inquiry and a love of truth. Would 
^ you tauntingly speak of it as the waverings of an «»- 

* principled man ? Would you point at it the finger of ridicule ? 

* Would you not rather '' admire the honesty and sincerity'* of 

^ the Somaj for conmentiomly changing its opinion? What 
' is there to laugh at in this plain truth : the Brahmos at one 
' time believed in the Veds as their infallible, unerring guide ia 
^ religious matters, and now, having found out their mistake, 
' believe in nothing but the truths of Natural Beligiou? Gentle- 
^ men, I would have satisfied myself with a few passing remarks 
' only on this untenable char^ of fluctuation, did 1 not thii|k it 
^ proper to lay bare what the Lecturer would fain wish were |^r- 
Vmitted to lie hndemeath the surface 1 mean the motive which 
^ broug^V^lwt j^he change in the basis of the creed of the Sotniy, 
^ and the ve character of that change. Gentlemen, I have 

* shown clearly^ I hope, that it was conscience that sent the 
^ Brahmo Soinsg cme further step up the Kill of progress* Ve- 
^ 4 antic Brahmeism jvas a conscientious renunciation of Pu- 
' rahie idolatry, ahi iutuitipnal Brahmois^ a censcim^^ 
Voverthrow .01 the inWUhfc authority, of the V^ In the 
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* history ojlithe Bi’ahmo Samaj you thus behold Profjress an<l 
^ Principle* Tou will also admitj I hope, from what 1 have said 
Mn regard ib the circumstances which brought about the tail 

* of Vedanjtism, that this change was due more to the closer 
' study of the Veds themselves by Baboo Debendronath Tagore 
' than to the influences of the anti-^Christian works of occidental 

* Deists, as has been said ; for though the Veds were no longer 

* regarded as the basis of Brahmoism, and their errors and absur* 

* dities were abjured, the good things in the superstructure were 
^ retained and continue to this day : and tlie JiraJma Bharma 
' book of the present day contains the tilths of the Vedanta 
^ with natural reason for their basis/ 

In regard to the philosophy of intuition the present basis of 
the Brahmo faith, Baboo Kesub Chunder Sen thus expounds 
the vieud of his co-religiouists : — 

' Tbis much I desire to assert, that in some form, under some 

* name> and to some extent, intuition has been admitted io l>o 

* a fact of consciousness by almost all distinguished thinkers. 
' Different names have been given to it, such as spontaneous 
' reason, practical reason, d priori cognitions, common sense, 
^ first truths, corresponding with tlie particular characteristics 
^ of intuition specially recognised by the philosophers who gave 
^ those names, such as spontaneity, catholicity, originality, tc, 

* But such differences of opinion in regard to name are innnatc*^ 
' rial so long as the existence of intuition is admitted. Nor 

* would it at all affect the argument to say, that those whose 

* testimonies we cite were Christians, and cannot be supposed 
^ to have said anything in support of our religion.-^ Again : ^ The 

< doctrine of common sense is therefore not only the true phi- 

* losQphy but catholic philosophy ; it is not the doctrine of a 

^ peculiar ^bet but the unity of philosophic truths, a code of 
^ tioiversal beliefs supported by the testimmiy of consciousness, 
^ that our Church rests upon intuition is to say 

^ that ^ it r^ts upon an immoveable rock which the wind of 

< opinion cannot check, the blast of controversy cannot demolish/ 

dp not deprecate this organic change in tjie faith of tlie 
Brahmps an irbti fluctuation, but hail it as an auspicious 
omen cjfvgood thti|Eg$ to come* We admire thekhpnesty an4 sin- 
C^ity of the Sobfia /|bt conscientiously ,iti opinion/ 

Who shnQ the Brahihps for acting abcordinl; to the light 
which they ppsefe^? If new l^ht breaks i(n tipoi them, 
would we believe be prepaid te ftllow it 
; The trainsitioh fteA Vedantism tonatealteligioi^ tiook place! 

a^gave new life ^ the.TntWabodhie^^ SobWi artiew of 
%th being town up, and persons subsetibihg ^ them entolM 
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Brahmos. From tliii# poriocl daio the or^atii«<'j|ion of (.ho 
Bralimo communify and their efforts to eon.^uui male the soehil 
reformation of their country, , 

In 1860 the Tut wabodliinySobha \vas amalgamated with the 
Brahmo Sabha. By this arrangement the reformatory elfoi’ts 
of the two cognate bodies were concentrated and utilized, 
Tlic Somaj since this amalgamatiou has made cousidcrablo pro- 
gress. A new Brahmo Scliool has been esiablishcd. The sys- 
tem of delivering lectures in English lias licen inaugurated. 
Ileformed ceremonies on marriage and otlier important events 
of social and domestic life have been enjoined. Branch 8o- 
iiiajcs liave been establislied in several parts of Bcngab in 
Allahabad, Laliorc, Bareilly, Lucknow, and Madras. Their num- 
ber at present is upwards of forty, aggi’cgaie number of 
members on the roll of the parent and tlm branch Somajes is 
nearly two thousand. The funds of the body arc in a healthy 
(’ondition. The receipts amounted last year to llupees 9^208, 
and the disbursemeui s to lls. 8,000. 

It k not our province to discuss the (ruth or falsity of the 
doctrines held by the Bralimos. It is only necessary to indi- 
cufc them* Brahrnos recognise no special or book revelation. 
They hold a record of religions trutli revealed ))y God to man 
to bo a moral impossibility. They fall back for sucli trutli on 
the book of nature. They believe that the evidence of the 
existence and attributes of the ‘Deity are written in the 
matnial as well as the moral world, and in characters as legi- 
ble as those of a native tongue. They regard the intuitions 
of the human mind as the special source of religious knowledge. 

Religion is certainly coeval with the human race, and 
emanates from an eternal and deep-seated principle in us. 
It is a necessity of human nature, and not the result of an 
abnormal condition of life. Impressed deeply with the sense 
of the power and wisdom and goodness of God, the Brabmoa 
believe that human beings are amcing the ini^truraente 
with wlucli He operates to work out ends befitting his nature. 
They deny.Origioal Sin or Depravity, Redemption, Resurrec- 
tion, and Incarnation. Though , they recognise no inspired 
mediator or saviour, yet they believe that whenever a person 
with such claims has api>eared, bis inspiration has been the 
result of the beneftcent impulse communicated by the Qreafe 
Beneficence in proportion as the lessons He has iacujba&l have 
been wise and effective. The holders of 3rabmekm;;,M 
that the great husiuess of tlieir faith is toresjion the g^i^tn^ess^ 
goodness of God, Tliey also believe that; the of 

the universe k a wKolly good, jusk^ andbemfiLoenb^U^^ 
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distinct from *us works* They believe him to be altogether 
beautiful/ and altogether great, and altogether good. They 
do thimk it possible for finite creatures to fortnanad* 
equate conception of the infinite, but ^inasmuch as they are 
^ hi^ handiwork ahd made after his image, they may feel conscious 
' of him in their hearts in the direction at which his infinitude 
* borders on humanity/ The doctrines thus evolved from a 
careful observation of eternal and internal nature constitute 
a pure and elevated creed according to which the Brahmos be- 
lieve Gad Ms our Creator and only Dispenser of salvation/ 'It 
Ms from“ Him and Him alone we hope to receive the spiritual 
^ blessings we stand in need of. To him who is God of love, of 
^ truth, of salvation, Bralimoism teaches us to pray humbly and 
'earnestly/ Prayer is emphatically characterized as the very 
pedestal on which Brahmoism rests. It Ms a Brahmo^s only 
Miope; his only guide in the world/ To assist the Brahmos in 
this duty, ' theTheist^s prayer book has been recently published 
' containing prayere suited to different times and emergencies,^ 
The Somaj meets every Wednesday evening for public wor- 
ship, and the congregation assembled at the well-lighted and 
well-furnished hall on the Upper Chitpore road, must be an 
interesting spectacle to all who care for the highest welfare 
of the Hindus. The liturgy, is very simple. Tim ministers 
seated on a marble dais read the prayers. Discourses on the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God are then delivered much in 
the same spirit as the Bridgewater Treatises and Paley's Na- 
tural Theology. They are generally well written and well 
spoken* They avoid debatable grounds and confine themselves 
to an exposition of the subjects they embrace. Whenever they refer 
to Christianity, eithet allusively or directly, they do so not rudely 
and flippantly, but courteously and reverentially. The service 
isbncluaes with the singing of hymns composed chiefly by Eam- 
mohun Boy and Debendroiiaulh Tagore. 

' Whether Brahmoism is suited to the ihass of the people ^nd 
afe>r(fe ^yery motive to faith and practice, may well admit, of 

S u€*l)]ipn/but there can be but one opinion that xi is an immense 
jtide beyond tb® prevailing Hinduism. We acwpt it aa 
a; advance on the popular creed. The Bi^ahmo Somaj npw 
hnnibe^ many educated and enlightened natives baa grown 
Into a great power in the Hindu spcieiy.\ ;% j^re 
teoruited by the alumni of our (Kiifegea wh^e 

intellectual and mo^ trmning haa landed 
# protest against idolatry,, whi<^ BiabmoailW I* 

^mdatiDn. ''V' 

There are bundieda and even tliousimds vvfio 
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Ijelieve in Shiva and Poorga, Krishna and Radha. In the last 
Report on Public Instruction Mr. Woodrow mentions the re- 
markable fact, ‘ that numerous Hindus feel now so ashamed of 
the religion of their country as to adopt in large numbers varj^- 
ing forms of Brahmoism, Vedautisni, Theism, Pantheism, &c. 
One student by race a Hindu entered himself as a Universalist. 
Out of the 1,U4 candidates of this year, 104 young Hindus 
repudiated their ancesti*;il creed, and entered themselves under 
one or other of the above phases of faith.^ This surely is a sign 
of the times. It disproves the charge preferred against the sys- 
tem of Government education that it takes no account of the 
spiritual element in man. We emphatically deny that it is cal- 
culated to make only secularists.* It has brought to those who 
liave come within the range of its influence inestimable moral 
and religious benefits. It has taught them great truihs not only 
respecting men, their histories, their politics, their inventions, 
and their discoveries, but respecting God, His attributes and 
His moral government. It has revealed to them the laws which 
the Almighty Mechanician has impressed on the world of mind 
as well as on the world of matter. Let us not be told that the ex- 
pansion of the mind and thought which is going on around us 
is not accompanied by an expansion of the heart — the develop- 
ment of the moral and religious feelings? Nothing can bo more 
unfair than to characterize the Government system of education, 
jis it is characterized by certain parties as an irreligious or a non- 
religious system. No system can be such which leads us through 
nature up to nature’s God. The elements of morality and reli- 
gion may be conveyed independently, of any system of dogma- 
tic theology. It is impossible to study the great writers o/English 
without being inoculated with the pure moral precepts and the ele- 
vated ideas pervading their pages. These must touch the religious 
instinct in man and awaken his religious sympathies. But of the 
hundreds who have embraced Brahmoisra, how few have evinced 
moral courage to exterminate social evils whicH are eating into 
the vitals of Native society. True, the Somaj in all its stages 
has denouncedidolatry and caste, hut we scarcely expected to find 
that its members with few honomrable exceptions are in point 
of fact wedded to the antiquated customs of their country, , It 
is useless for them to plead that the country is not yet ripe for 
social reforms jf itandin^ as they dq on the vantage ground oi 
intellectual superiority^^ they: must 'be folly aware of the dark- 
ness of ignorance and suporstitiod j^ound thei^, 
undertake the task of pioneers of the national 
i?he survey that we have taken of Hinduism,. tho]a|h necessa- 
rily bri^ and not traced with cBronologW pri^ion, will 
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fi]»ow that it \m not been «o iminutablo n<5 generally s?upposc(L 
ll does nut bear any tbinfjf of iJiat unaUeiablc (‘haraeter that is 
ascribed to it. It has on the eoulrary undeixone like other 
rolii*ions? i^reat and orj^anic ohan^vets unlil it prosonlg an as))eet 
radleally diiroient from n hat it orisyinally wore. These chancres 
have been exhil)itod in the rise and pn»grcS8 of the rcveral sects of 
nhicli we have endeavoured to ^ive a sketch. 0! the pvijuitive 
s^blom of Vedie faith as embodied in the Hip;- Veda, no otiur 
tiaee remains than the IJon/a/^ot/if and the j)niilieatoiy ceremonies 
performed at the birth, miini.ii>e, and ciemation. AVe ha\e seen 
now prayer and invoeation to tlio elements gave pla<‘0 to the 
jduIoRopliieal appieeiation ot i lie divine nature. AVe have al^o 
seen how latitude of ''[leenlation Wiih eheeked by Bladh^ and 
bow the latter degenerated intoademoializing worship. We have 
seen in sliort how the philosopiiieal labours of the Hindus sueocs- 
sively leMiltcd in ny siieismand idetdibin, and sceptiei^rn and '•en- 
sualisnijthe sole aetois, as juhily obhcrvcd by ]\L Cousin, in timt 
intellectual arena wbei(‘iu all ages and amongst all nations lhe> 
arc in luin in the position ot combatants and of so\eieign'.. But 
amidst all thc^e mutations sooial intiuential fcects, both m 
ancient and modem limes, have ineulciited pure theism, 
rising aliove the a^mofeplicie of liigotrv and supeistition, and 
developing new lines ol thought, Vias and ISunkeraehaijea, 
llamanuudo and Kuhir, have stood fotlh in advance of their 
age, and have left on it a mark which is iiiotfaeeahle. The iinjiress 
they iminutid on thdi* times has cnduicd for eenturicH. Tin* 
iiu[»vlns wlneh Hainmoliun Rov has recently givui to the 
national mind is bearing it onward. Het us dovoutli tiusl tlmt 
with (lie Hjiiead of tsliuatum (ho spin! of empiiry into religions 
tiulh will hecoinc more universal and ere long belter directed 
When vve consider what was the Mate of the Hindu mind a 
few yeais ago, and eonluist it with what we now poe, when we 
reniombiT tlie o.iee dead UHtI o( ignorance and its fiist 
bwaking up— how the entire national miinl was dw’iuled by 
superstition and fettoied by prejudices — how it has sinee begun 
lo throw off tbose fctteis— has tiscu above IJrabminital domi- 
tiafiou and gsscited iU iiulependenee— we d(» not despair of 
the cause of moral and religious reform, but feel there is ample 
grounds for lluinklulness to the Almighty Dispenser of events. 
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Aut. IV. — 1. A Collection of Trcatm^JEngagemenU^a^id Sun- 
nuds, relading to India and neighbouring Countries, Compiled 
by C. U. Aitchison, B. C. S, Under-Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, in the Foreign Department, 7 vols. Calcutta : 
1862—65. 

2. Memorandum on the Records in the Foreign Department, 
By J. Talhoys Wheeler, Secretary to the Becord Commission. 
Calcutta : 1 864. 

I T is about a century ago (176S) that the East India Company 
^expressed the utmost concern at finding themselves in- 
volved in a Chaos of Treaties and Engagements. All their 
views and expectations were then confined within, that is, to 
the eastward of the Curumnassa; they had become perfectly 
alive to the value of the Bengal Provinces, for the Dewany of 
which they had in 1764 obtained the Firman ot Shah Aulum; 
and when explaining to their Governors the policy which they 
wished to be pursued, they announced distinctly that the De- 
wany of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, with the possessions held 
in those provinces, were the utmost limits of their aim on that 
side of India; whilst on the Coast tlie protection of the Carna- 
tic, and the possession of the Circars’ free from all engagements 
to support the Soobah of the Deccan, or even without tlie Circars, 
provided British influence could keep the French from settling 
in them, satisfied their aspirations on the Coromandel Coast. 
The bounds of their ambition on the Bombay side were the 
dependencies thereof, the possession of Salsette, Bassein, and 
the Castle of Surat, the protection of which was easily witliin 
the reach of our power since they could mutually support each 
other without recourse to any alliance whatever with Native 
States. Exceedingly jealous of the too apparent reluctance to 
recall the Brigade advanced to Allahabad, they pressed for its 
immediate withdrawal, and enjoined that when this were done, 
and there should be a cessation of the heavy works going on 
in the fortifications at Fort William#, the Behar boundary was 
to be surveyed, and either strong iSieror a fort with magazines 
was to be constructed, so as to afford a secure place for the 
]Qrigade on the frontier, and a dep6t of stores to enable the 
troops to take the field at once whenever occasion required. , 
The oecupation of Chunar by a sufficient gartisioh, if its 
eessianicbuld he ohtained, entered into tbew o^taine of the 
genera military position which it was held desirs^iglto estshlish. 
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Mott tmplittijcaUy however did the Company object to pasting 
these bounds^ for fear of being led on from one acquisition to 
abotherj till the British power would find no security but in the 
jof the whple, ^which by dividing our forces would 
^|oj8e the whole, and end in our extirpation from Hindostan/ 
]Nojt oonteiat with this lugubrious prophecy, the Company were 
spe^ly benton deterring their Governments in India from 
entertaining the very dangerous idea that the way to preserve 
peace was to be the umpires of the balance of power in Hindos- 
tan, ^ a principle that may involve us in every way from Delhi 
' to Cajie Comorin/ On the contrary it was prescribed that 
' one inviiriable maxim ought ever to be maintained, that we 
' me to avoid taking part in the political schemes of any of the 
' Country Princes,^— that they were to be left to settle a balance 
of power among thetnselves ; that their divisions would leave 
tne British provinces in peace; and that engagements and alli- 
ances were as a rule to be studiously avoided. When it is re- 
membered, that ten years befine, in 1758, the Court had written 
to their Governor at Fort William, — ' We have only to add 
' that if you depend upon ever having a force of two thousand 
^ Europeans in Bengal, as has been most strenuously desired, 
'you will be certainly deceived, for if even the present situation 
' of public affairs would admit of such a measure, the employing 
' so grea;t a number of ships as is requisite for so great an 
' embarkation is big with a thousand difficulties too obvious to 
' mention,^-— it is not surprising that in 1768, when their 
Governor at Madras had entered into an alliance with the 
Soobah of ^ tbe Deccan and the Mahrattas in order to depress 
the power of Hyder Ali, pled^ng Government at the same time 
to furnish a subsidiary force of 761 Europeans and 6,000 sepoys, 
j^esides a payment of nine lakhs of Rupees for the Circarls, the 
iCourt should have viewed such proceeding with dismay, should 
Wejectived their Governor ou the policy into which he wm 
piimgih^, and should sound a warning note against the Chabs 
of Treaties and Engageinents, the vision of which was looming 
disagreeably upou their sight, 'tour loving friends,^ ^ the 
Court styled themselves, had a been eye to their investments and 
to their purely mercantile; and they fpi^aw and dis- 

tinctly enunciated tW hb success in war could pbssihiy co 
pens^ the losses that would arise from the tran|liil|fty ^ 
provinces being djisturbed. It must he admitted 
^^i^pmtical wisdom in their analysis 
originating; andth^tiii 

Irsttch a cars4'r’,were mbarted 
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in India would have to be waged. ^ From what appears in yow 
' proceedings^ we think we discern too great an aptoess to con^ 

* federacies or alliances with the Indian powrs^ on which occa- 
^ sion we must give it you as a general sentiment that perfidy is 

* too much the characteristic of Indian Princes for us to rely on 

* any security with them ; but should you enter into a treaty to 
' act in concert with them in the fields one of our principal offi- 
' cers is to command the whole, a pre-eminence our own security 
' and our superior military skill will entitle us to.' 

The prediction that the policy then inaugurating, and to 
which they demurred, would lead to the extension of our empire 
from Delhi to Cape Comorin has in the coarse of a century 
been fulfilled; and that the part of the prophecy foreboding a 
calamitous issue to such expansion of dominion failed of its ac- 
complishment in 1857 is due to the fact that during that crisis 
our trust lay not in our alliances with Native Powers, the most 
friendly of whom were playing a waiting game, but in the stalwart 
courage of our British troops. Tinder Providence it is to a general 
observance of the principle thus early laid down by those sagacious 
qld merchants that their woe-weighted prediction did not en- 
tii*ely come to pass, and that at the close of a century our rule 
extends unchallenged from the Himalayah to Cape Comorin, 


The chief disasters which have chequered that century occurred 
when the golden principle thus early delivered was departed 
from; so that both in our reverses and in our successes the 
maxim of the Moving friends' has met with confirmation. 

In the present day when 80,000 British Troops are quartered 
in India, the grave admonition that if in Bengal they depend- 
ed on ever having ^,000 European troops, they would certainly 
be deceived, reads as curiously as does the avowal of perturbation 
into which the Court were thrown by the Chaos of Treaties 
and Engagements in 1768. A glance at the volumes publish^ 
by Mr. Aitcbison will show that the business of Indian 'freatj^ 
making was then in its infancy, and that it was early in the day to 
take fright at the activity of our eastern diplomacy. Still, here 
again t|ie ^loving friends' had good ground for their appre- 
hensions, for at that period the trade of Treaty-making proved 
so lucrative> that there was a tempting premium on the exten- 
sion of our political relations with such Native Chiefs or Stab^ 
OB eould aford to pay ; and as men were in those dayis fully 
anxious td Morn to England as they are now; wijihout lbd^^^ 
quite as j^ to the means by which 

be attained, as 
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with danger. ^ We cannot take a view of your conduct from 
^ the commencement of your negotiations for the Sircars, with- 

* out the strongest disapprobation, and when we see the opu- 
^lent fortunes, suddenly acquired by our servants, who are re- 
' turned since that period, it gives but too much weight to the 
^ public opinion, that this rage for negotiations, treaties, and 
‘ alliances has private advantage more for its object than the 

* public good/ 

Besides the more sordid class of minds against which these 
> remarks were aimed, the Court had however in their service 
men of the mould of Clive and Warren Hastings, and minds of 
their stamp viewed affairs on the spot with a dilFerent eye 
from that of the corporate body in the city. A servant of the 
Company who could act as set forth in the following extract 
was not likely to be impeded by an overwhelming fear of 
responsibility: — 

'In 1759 an armament of seven ships from Batavia unexpect- 
^ edly made its appearance in th^ mouth of the river. Jaffier 

* Ally had secretly encouraged the Dutch to send this force. 
^]3cing afraid of the power of the English, he wished to balance 
^ that of the Dutch against it, while the latter were eager to 

* share in the wealth which the British had acquired in Bengal. 

* Clive, though sensible of the responsibility be would iiicnr by 
^ attacking the forces of a friendly power, was satisfied that if he 

* allowed the Batavian armament to join the garrison at Cbin- 
^ surah, the Nabob would throw himself into the arms of his new 
^ allies, and the English ascendancy in Bengal would Ibe exposed 
^ to serious danger. To prevent this, he obtained from the fears 
'of the Nabob a mandate, directing the newly arrived arma- 
' ment to leave the river. Under the autliority of this order, and 
' the pretext of enforcing it, Clive caused the Dutch to be at- 

i,/ tacked both by land and water. They were completely defeat- 
'ed on both, and all their ships were taken. A Convention 
' (No. ly.) was then signed, by which the Dutch agreed to ]>ay 
indemnification fur losses, and the English to restore the ships 
'and. property/ 

’ iPhoqgli this transaction wound np with a Treaty enjoying 
the saaetimonions heading 'au nom de la Trinity tr^s sainte/ 
Wkrae a document opening with so much Unction was 
a^cfpmpanied by very fine-drawn and equivocal assertions and 
diltinetions on both sides, it must be allowed that; whilst the 
Ihitch met their match in their own crooked Wiay#of 
■ thefe .Was an essential antagonism between thV, quilxfia of 
' 0ii^|UWce indulged by 

^0 ktitnde'’''att0'0liiM 
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which, to their servants in couiliet with insidious friends and 
wily foes, black or white, was almost of necessity imposed by 
the instinct of self-preservation. The sweep and pressure of 
circumstances was too strong .for such feeble barriers as were 
presented by the well meant attempts of the Court to limit the 
aims of their Governors to present possessions and lucrative 
investments. As a consequence, though a very moderate sized 
octavo volume would in 1768 have contained the whole of our 
Indian Treaties, seven stout octavo volumes now barely suffice 
after all possible condensation, to lay before the world the series 
of political engagements which have marked the growth of 
our supremacy in tlie East, and the literal accomplishment of 
the hardy projffieey of 1768. 

poubtless the Secretary of State and his Council will receive 
Mr. Aitchlson^s seven volumes with very different emotions 
than those with which their predecessors of a centuiy back 
would have hailed a single volume. Such a compilation has 
always been a desideratum, and the partial attempts previously 
made to meet the want have been, though valuable, isolated, and 
inadequate. No one could say where some treaties were to be 
found ; and for others search was requisite in diflPerent and some 
of them bulky compilations. No one work existed of a conve- 
nient and handy form complete in its contents. 

It is not' however the Government of India alone or its servants 
which will profit by this remarkable publication, the intrinsic 
value of which is by no means confined to the facilities of refer- 
ence which it affords to those whom it more immediately con- 
cerns to be conversant with our political relations in the East. 
It will have a wider sphere of utility, and when once known in 
England, will be found by members of Parliament a complete 
ami very impartial epitome of the rise and consolidation of our 
Indian Empire. If treaties and engagements be regarded as 
in themselves the mere skeleton of the body politic, needing 
order to have form and substance, a clothing of flesh and muscle, 
the introductory notes to each chapter or series will be found 
invaluable aids to this process of giviug shape and substance 
to the bare frame-work. Though luminous to the well read* 
they are necesearily severely concise; so much so indeed that 
although a person conversant with the works devoted to the 
different epochs of Indian History will beat once conscious 
of the labour which these prefatory remarks may have cost the 
author, Ah 'tfrdinary might skim them over with h very 
inade^jtiate conception of the mass of reading whieh:^ 
thetn^ ahd which has been most unsparingly dbwh inthe 
pjrdcees of oondeuaing info the most modefolf 
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with an indispensable amount of inforniation. The style too 
is clear^ Wief^ and unpretentious. Ho marginal references 
or foot notes act as finger-posts to the long and often 
W^ary roads over which the author must have travelled. 
Such adjuncts, however demonstrative of the labours of the wri- 
ter, would have overladen the margin with a multiplicity of 
numbers, dates, and names; and would have injured the 
simplicity without adding to the official utility of the work— 
an object of which the author never seems for a moment to 
have lost sight. Hence too a studious avoidance of comment 
or discussion on moot points of policy ; beyond a virile tone of 
thought and an incidental observation here a^d there which is 
indicative of aversion to the weak and puny policy of trimming 
times, there is an utter absence of partisanship — a stern impar- 
tiality and freedom from bias whether of prejudice or of theory. 
We are mistaken however if even an ordinary reader would 
fail to observe the precision with which a long chain of political 
events is uncoiled without break or hitch, and without sacrifice 


of perspicuity, to the rigid condensation of matter which was 
manifestly tiie self-imposed law under which Mr, Aitchison 
composed his monograph outlines of the history of our relations 
with separate states. A second perusal of any of the introduc- 
tory chapters, and at the same time an occasional dip into the 
various works dealing with isolated portions of Indian History 
would soon lead such a reader to enlarge his estimation ,of the 
scope and value of these carefully elaborated epitomes, and as 
he went on with the process he would soon discover, more espe- 
cially if he compared part witli part, that he had the means of 
tracing not only the existing form assumed by the body politic, 
but the various stages through which it passed before attaining 
its present gigantic proportions. 

Group f<ilr instance the introductory remarks to ]^art I, 
VoU 1, Bengal, with those headed Hhe Carnatic,^ Part ,2, 
yol, 6, a close resemblance will be found in thc ' impor- 
which at one period of our history attached to our rela? 
:tiohs with those subordinate Chiefs, the Nabobs of JioorshedaV 
had; of the Carnatic. Of the two the Soobabdaree of 
^gal, the hatural wealth and resources of tibp Pirbvinoe^^^ 
its ^ the traffic of the 

^plain, was a superior X/ientenancy to (^0 
’v^hich “was only one. of-jthp of Sobbah* 

of the Peccati. tMs in 
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India^ and were eager to secure for their commercial faetorielt^ 
privileges, and protection. Hence a prominence was long given 
to our relations with these Nabobs which was disproportionate 
to their real position among the magnates of the Mogul Empire. 
After once our power had struck root on the Coasts of India 
and safe points of connection with the sea, (the true base of 
operations for a maritime power like England,) had been made 
sure, then the transient importance of these Nabobs rapidly 
faded, and shrunk into insignificance as we came into conts^t 
on our Frontiers with the greater and more substantive 
powers. That there was a just conception of the subordinate 
position of these Nabobs is proved by the fact that both for the 
Dewany of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, and for the grants made 
in the Carnatic, Firraauns, or Altumgah Sunnuds were obtained 
from the Mogul in 1765. Clive, like Warren Hastings, had 
been bred in the Madras School, where, as Mr. Aitchison re- 
marks, ‘ the struggle for supremacy hinged upon the contest of 
[ two rivals for the Nabobship of the Carnatic,' and he applied 
the same policy to the Dewany of Bengal ^ and with like 
results though with a speedier issue as to the fate of Nazim 
and his family ; our author with respect to him observes 

^ Syef 6 Dowla was succeeded in 1770 by his brother Mo- 
' barik 6 Dovvla, with whom a new Engagement (No. XIL) was 
' made. By this engagement the Nabob's stipend was fixed at 
' 31,81, 99 1 Rupees. This is the last'Treaty which was formed with 
^ the Nabob. The oflice of Subadar had now become merely a 
' nominal one, all real power having passed into the hands of the 
^ Company. In 1772 the stipend was recced to sixteen lakhs 
' a year, at which rate it is paid to this day.' 

He then dismisses thorn to the inheritance of the shadow bf a 
name to which Warren Hastings doomed them. We find that it 
was not until thirty years later that the Nabob of the Carna- 
tic became a pensioner stripped of all power. Mr. Aitchison gives 
a succinct account of the end of this Nabobate, about which, as 
it has 'Struggled hard to occupy the attention of Parliament and 
to enlist the sympathies of the British public, our readers may 
like to refresh their memories, ^ On the fall of Seringapatem, a 

* treasonable correspondence was discovered, which had been begun 

* by Aiahomed Aliattd his son with Tippoo Sultan shortly after the 
^conclusion of the Treaty of 1792. The object of this eebtet 

* borr^dhdence was niost hostile to the Interest of theBritfelb 

* (JoVemnSeht. It had been continued by Omdat-Ool*0m^lj|si hi 
Mate hs^be yiar 1796,. ahd was indirect violaitiod of 
'obligations. Enuairy was instituted which pwid 

^ of tbe British' ^ de- 
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^ dared itself released from the obligations of the Treaty of 1792, 
^ which had been thus flagrantly violated, and resolved to assume 
* tbegovernment of the Carnatic, making aprovisionfor the family 
^ of the Nabob. Omdut-ool-Omrah died on the 15th July 1801, 
' before the conclusion of the proposed arrangements,^ Out of 
these transactions originated the hnal decision of the Govern- 
ment that the title, privileges, and immunities of the family Avere 
at an end. We doubt whether the advocacy of Dr. Travers Twiss 
will l>e potent enough to reverse a decision which has been 
some ten years ip force, and to be successful in re-cstal>lish- 
ing an ernpty pageant, profitable neitlier to Azeem Jah himself 
nor to the State. We cannot help thinlting Dr. Travers Twiss 
exceedingly unfortunate in the selection he has made of a 
martyr, and that he might have chosen tar more promising 
grievances for a Quixotic support. 

There can be no doubt that the .same end awaits the close of 
the title of Nabob Nazim of Bengal, which without any 
exceptional reason in its favour, has so long been permitted 
to survive its congener, the Nabobate of the Carnatic. The 
endeavour to maintain a stilted position on the strength of an- 
cestral offices is a pretension which under a Mahoinedan rule 
would* long since have collapsi*d ; attendance at the Iloyal levees 
in refulgent kinkaub, and a discreet use of shawl presents will 
not Jong stave off the inevitable oblivion; and it has been duo 
to the ignorance as iniidi as to the pseudo-tenderness of 
British sentiment lliat the vitality of such empty phantoms 
of departed greatness has been somewhat unreasonably pro- 
tracted. The error was a venid one, though if anything similar 
had been attempteefin behalf of those whose names had been 
prominent in England's history, ridicule and mockery would 
have trampled such pretensions to the dust. The lime has how- 
ever arrived when the descendants of the families of the Nabob 
of the Carnatic, of the Nabob Nazim, of Tippoo, and of the 
King of Oudh cannot too early realize the necessity of accept- 
ing a position in Native Society analogous to that occupied by" 
the noblemen of England with respect to its commoners. They 
cannot hope for a higher or more honourable one ; the frame- 
work of society and of our administration does not allow of 
their holding any other; and it will, when fairjy accepted, 
enable them to train and educate their sons in a manner which 
would fit them for employment and render them lisefiil instead 
of useless and isolated members of society. There ia sm^l hope 
of %o desirable a change as long as baseleas pretensions are 
^ttonriwdied. ^ j; , ' 

. To return to the subject of our early relatj^s with Naim 
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S tates, Clive seems to have been carried by his instinct for em-* 
pire further in practice than he in his outline of the policy to 
be pursued admitted* Not content with the Imperial Charters 
for the Dewany and the Carnatic he looked further, and anti- 
cipatingf collision and conflict with the Nizam of the Deccan 
as imminent, he had the audacious foresiglit to provide himself 
with a Sunnud or Firmaun from Shah Aulum, which was thus 
noticed in a letter Sated 27th April 1768 addressed by the Select 
Committee to the Madras Government 

‘ The blank Firmaun obtained from the King for the Soobah- 
^ ship of the Deccan shall according to your desire be kept with 
' all possible privacy ; though, should Nizam Ali (as it is veiy 
^ probable he may) obtain information of this circumstance, it 
^ would, we imagine, be productive of a good rather than a contrary 
^effect, as we conceive the knowledge of our superior influence 
^ in the empire would increase the awe which our superiority of 
^ strength has already inspired him with, and his dread of this 
^ instrument reserved in our hands for a future occasion would 
^ probably outweigh any sentiments of resentment or jealousy 
^ arising from his reflections on onr policy.* 

Mr. Wheeler in his interesting Iteport on the Records of the 
Foreign Department remarks that the astounding fact of such 
a document is certainly unnoticed by any historian of India. 
It Was probably kept Svith all possible privacy,* and never 
having been used may have accompanied many other valuable 
documents to England with Clive's Papers ; for judging from a 
Despatch of 1798 Clive was rather in the habit of retaining 
valuable documents in his own possession. The passage is curi- 
ous, and although not now to the public beto reperusal as being 
connected with the exposure of the incitements to treaty-making 
at that period., 

^ We have lately, been informed that Lord Clive had in his 
^ custody clear and certain proofs of seven lacks of rupees being 
^ paid by Cossiin Ally to our servants for making the Monghyr 
^ Treaty, and His Lordship having acknowledged that be is in 

* possession of some infornoation upon that subject, we have 

* in reply thereto requested that he will transmit the same to us 
' together with all the Papers in his possession relating to the 

^ private negociations of some of our servants at the time of the , 
^ revolution in favour of Cossim Ally Cawer, to be deposited 

* the Court of Directors, and also any other Papers that may he ' 
. ' in his custody tending to set those transactious in , th4|i? ^^e, 

^ light ; for those proofs came to His Lorddiip*s S 
^ he waa in a publie station, m deem them 
'suchoughttobe tJUnsmittedtoi^^ ‘V 

Had the Sunnuds or fomann existed among the urebiivls of 
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the Foreign Office in Calcutta^ Mr. Aitchison would not have 
omitted so important a document ; and as Mr. Wheeler also 
failed to discover it when overhauling the Records of that office, 
this singular historical relic, if extant, lies buried among the 
Clive papers in England. 

Bold as was Clive's action in this matter and of course not 
at all rin conformity with the injunctions of Ins merchant 
masters in England, yet his sketch of a policy was far more 
cautious, and may even call up a smile in the present day when 
read in the light of the state of aflPairs in 1865 j but on the eve 
of his departure to Europe in 1767, with a political horizon 
black with threatening clouds, the man of audacious action 
was sobered by the contenaplation of the circumstances and 
difficulties which his successors must encounter. 

' The first period in politics which I ofler to your consideration k the form 
' of Government. We are sensible, that since the acquisition of the Dewany, 
‘ the power formerly belonging to the Soobah [ i, e. Nabob ] of these 
‘ provinces is totally in fact vested in the East India Company. Nothing 
' remains to him but the name and shadow of authority. This name, how* 
‘ ever, this shadow, it is indispensably necessary we should seem to venerate ; 

* every mark of distinction and respect must be shown him, and he himself 

* encouraged to show his resentment upon the least want of respect from 
' other nations, 

* Under the sanction of a Soohah, every encroachment that may he at- 

* tempted by foreign powers can effectually be ciushod, without any apparent 

* interposition of our own authority, aud all real grievances complained of by 
' them can, through the same channel, be examined into and redressed. Be 
‘it therefore always remembered that there is a Soobah; that we have al- 
‘ lotted him a stipend which must be regularly paid in support of his dignity, 

‘ aud that though the revenues belong to the Company, the territorial juris- 
‘ diction must still rest in the chiefs of the country acting under him and 
‘ this Presidency in conjunction. To appoint the Company's servants to the 

* offices of Collectors, or indeed to do any act by an exertion of the English 
‘ power which can equally be done by the Nabob at our instance, would be 

* throwing off the mask,-— would he declaring the Company Soobah of the 
‘ proyinces. Foreign nations would immediately take umbrage, and com- 
‘ plaints ptefeited to the British Court might be attended with* very embar- 
‘ rassing consequences. Nor can it be supposed that either the French, Dutph, 
‘ or Danes would readily ^knowledge the Company’s Soobahship, and pay 

* into hands of their servants the duties ujmn trade, or the ^uit-renta of 
> Hhosre duvets which they may have long been possessed of by virtue of the 

fe>yal FinpiauU or grants from former Nabobs. In short, the present form 
‘ of Government will not, in my opinion, admU; of varilafcion. The dislitic- 
‘ rioa.hetwoen the Company and Nabob must be carefully maintained, andi 
‘ every measure whemm flie edptry Government shall even mm to be eon- 
‘ moei innst be carried on in me name of tbe Nabob and by his authority. 
‘ Xn short, I would have hll the Company’s servants, the auperviaom excepted, 
^ commenaai mattes only, u^d the plate tete down te 

'/ (i^l»w»ume, be ' improper in, thi«' :pi«ioeiO''obifew yun 

beVery desirous-of inoreasteg the/tevianute, ; Vrhete 

only be effected by oppressing % landh^epf tenants. So 
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Mongas tlie country ,remiuns in peace, the collections will exceed the 

* demands ; if yon Increase the former, a ItM^e sum of money will either 

* lay dead in the treasury, or be sent out of the country, and much 

* inoonveniehce aiise in the space of a few years. Every nation trading 

* to the East Indies has usually imported silver for a return in commo- 

* diiies. The acquisition of the* Dewany has rendered this mode of 

* traffic no longer necessary for the English Company; pur investments 
' may be furnished, our expenses, Civil and Military, paid, and a largo 

* qiiantity of bullion be annually sent to China, though we import not a 
‘ single dollar. An increase of revenue therefore, unless you can in pro- 

* portion inctmse your investments, can answer no good purpose, but may 

* in tiie end prove extremely pernicious, inasmuch as it may drain Bengal 

* of its Kilver, and you will undoubtedly consider that the exportation of 

* silver, beyond the quantity imported is an evil, which, though slow, and 
‘ perhaps remote in its consequences, will nevertheless bo fatal to the India 

* whnpany. This point, therefore, I leave to your constant vigilance and 

* deliberation, 

/ The subject of moderation leads me naturally into a few reflections 

* upon Military aflairs. Our possessions should be bounded by the pro- 
‘viuces; studiously maintain peace: it is the groundwork of our pros* 

* perity ; never consent to act offensively against any powers, except in 

* defence of our own, the king's or Shuja-Dowla's dominions, as stipulated 
^ by treaty ; and above all things be assured that a march to Delhi would 

* be not only a vain and fruitless project, but attended with certain des- 
' traction to your army, and perhaps put a period to the very being of the 

* Company in Bengal, 

* Shuja'Dowla, we must observe, is now recovering his strength, and 
‘ although I am fully persuaded, from his natural disposition, which is 

* cautious and timid, and from the experience he has had of our discipline 

* and courage, that ho will never engage against us in another war, yet, 

* like most of his countrymen, he is ambitious, and 1 am of opinion that 

* as soon as he shall have formed an army, settled his country, and in* 

* creased his finances, he will be eager to extend liis territories, ^rticularly 

* by the acquisition of the Bundlecund District formerly annOTcd to the 
‘ Soobahship of Illahabad, It is even not improbable that he will propose 
' an expedition to Delhi and desire our assistance, without which, 1 think, 

' ho has not courage to risk such an undertaking. Here, thcrelore, we 

* must be upon our guard, and plainly remind the Vizier that we entered 

* into an alliance with him for no other purpose than the defence of our 

* respective dominions, and that we will not consent to invade other powers, 

* unless they should prove the, aggressors by committing acts of hostility 

* against himor the English, when it will become necessary tp make. Severe 

* examples in order prevent others from attacking us unprovoked. ■ IVIthi 
‘regard to his Delhi scheme, it must be warmly remonstrated agaffist 
‘ and discoursed. He must be assured, in the most positive terms, i^nt, 

‘ no consideration whatever shall induce us to detach our forces to such a 
V distance from this couatryrwhioh produces all the riches we are ambi^ 

‘ tvous to possess, \ Should he, however, be prevailed upon by the : 

‘ to escort His Majesty to that capital without our assistance, it will ; 

* be, our interest to approve the project, as it is the only means by which 

* we can honourably, get rid of our troublesome royal guest. , 

‘ The. iltohillas, the Jauts, and all the northern powers are at tc^reat 
‘a distance ever to disturb the tranquillity of these jMroyinces,^ ^ 

‘ Dowla's ambition, the king^s solicitations, and the Mit^rattas, ate 
‘ ihd three girand objects of to this Committee^ aP; ,by . cqndueting 
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* your measures with that address of which you are become so well ac- 
' quaiuted by experience, I doubt not that the peace of Bewcal, may be 

* presened many years, especially if a firm alliance be established with 

* the Soob^ of the Deccan, and Janoogee, the Naup^poor Kajah, be 

* satisfied wirii the chout proposed, to which, 1 think, he m in justice and 

* equity strictly entitled. 

* The Mahrattas are divided into two very great powers, who at present 

* are at variance with each other, 0121., those who possess a large part of the 
'Deccan, whose Chief is Ramrajab, well known in the Presidency of Horn - 
' hay, and by some of the gentlemen in the direction, by the name of Nanah, 

* and whose capital is Poonah, about thirty cose from Surat ; and those 

* who possess the extensive province of Berar, whose Chief is Janoogee, and 

* whose capital Nangpoor, is distant from Calcutta about four hundred coss. 

' These last are called Rajpoot Mahrattas, and are those who, after the long 
' war with AKverdy Khan, obliged him to make over the Ballasore and 

* Cuttack countries, and to pay a chout of twelve lakhs of Rupees. With 

* Janoogee it is our interest to be upon tenris of friendship, for which purpose 
' a Yakecl has been despatched as appears upon the Committee proceedings ; 

* and 1 would recommend your settling of the (diout with him agreeably to 

* the plan I have proposed, viz.y that we shall pay sixteen lakhs, upon condi- 

* tion that he appoint the Company Zemindar of the Ballasore and Cuttack 
' countries, which, though at present of little or no advantage to Janoogee, 

‘ would in our possession produce nearly sufficient to pay the whole amount 
‘ of the chout Whatever the deficiency may be, it will be overbalanced by the 
' security and convenience wo shall enjoy of free and open passage by land 
' to and from Madras, all the countries between the two Presidencies being 
' under our influence ; but I would not by any means think of employing force 
‘ to possess ourselves of those districts : the grant of them must come from 
' him with his own consent, and if that cannot be obtained, we must settle 

* the chout upon the most modferate terms we can. 

* TheMahratlas of the Deccan can only. be kept quiet and in awe by an alliance 
‘ with Kizam AJi, which has already in part taken place, and I have not the 
‘ least that the Soobah’s own security, and the perpetual encroachments 
‘ of the SRhrattas, will soon make Mm as desirous as we are of comifieting 
' it* When this measure is brought to perfection, not only the Deccan 

* Mahrattas, but Janoogee also, will have too much to apprehend from our 
' influence and authority so near home, to be able to disturb far distant 
' countries, and, Bengal may be pronounced to enjoy as much tranquillity as 

* it possibly can, or at least ought to enjoy consistent with pur main 

* object, security. 

* With regard to all other powers, they are so distracted and divided 
aiHongst themselves that their operations can never turn towards Bengal/ 

Yet this sketch of a policy, prudent as it was for a| Clive, did 
not meet with the appirobation of the Directors, who in a gene* 
ral dated 16th March 1768, paragraph 8, expressed the 
foUowing opinions 

' We entirely disapprove the idea adopted of supporting the Sbohah of the 
‘ ^oan as a balance of power against the Mahrattas. It is for, the contend- 

* ll'K, parties to establish a balance of power among theihsdyes. Their 

* security j and if the Mahrattas molest us„ you must 
? whether an attack from Bombay, which being nesr the capital of 

* not ^ preferable to any defterive cperaticina with, the 
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Both Clive and the Court, hut still more the Court than Clive, 
lost sight of the fact that in proportion as the power of the 
Company made itself felt, it must become more and more im- 
practicable arbitrarily to^ restrict the field of English political 
and military action. This posture of affairs at Madras, Bombay, 
and Bengal was calculated to excite the apprehensions of the higher 
Chiefs of India ; Jthe Nabobs of the Carnatic and of Bengal 
had already succumbed ; and matters had reached that stage at 
which it was vain to expect that the crescent power of the Com- 
pany could either be viewed with indifference or allowed to 
repose undisturbed by the jealousy of Hyder and the Mahrattas 
kindled as it was by the breath of our envious European foes. 

had struck too hard for our blows to be easily forgotten or 
forgiven. Could they liohestly and effectively combine, the time 
had arrived for a coalition unanimously bent on the extinction 
of our nascent superiority. But then it equally stands to reason 
that a confederacy composed of the substantive powers, Hyder 
Ali, the Nizam, and the leading Mahratta Chiefs, the Bhonsla, 
Holkar, Scindia, and the Peishwa, left small option to a states- 
man like Warien Hastings, who saw that to the English it was 
becoming a struggle for existence as well as for empire, and who 
was not of the mould to be daunted by the difficulties which 
might shackle but could not intimidate his spirit. From this 
period dates the compulsory expansion of our relations with 
Native Stages, though measures ‘had to be shaped so as to 
harmonize ostensibly with the tone of feeling in England as well 
as to cope with the exigencies of a critical and undeiLj^ posi- 
tion. The advance of British power and influence haef^erefore 
still to be cloaked, and hence Warren Hastings first gave form 
and stability to the system, afterwards more fully developed by 
the Marquis of Wellesley, of imposing the presence of a Resi- 
dent and a subsidiary force at Native Courts. What has been 
lately said of diplomacy in Europe, namely, that it is armed 
reason, he felt to be absolutely true in the East, where diplomacy 
without force at hand to back it has small chance of success- 
Prom his time the Company may be said, though cautiously at 
the commencement,’ first to step upon the scene with the tread 
of a sovereign and sub|tantive power, and to pass from Treaties 
with the littoral Nabobs of the Carnatic and of Bengd “tb 
Treaties with powers of a higher order. ^ ^ , 

As an instance of successful diplomacy the negotiation! wi|b 
the Bhonsla may be quoted which. led to the fireatf of, 

(No.. XVIII,) This broke up the confederacy; an4 
the issue was favoured by the diversion caused j ri^' pf 
the Hill Chiefs of Cuttack, and by the diasatiifeotion of the 
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Blionsla at. the neglect of Ins elaims to Gurrali Mundelali by 
the Peishwa, yet the success was mainly due to the wisdom 
aud foresight of Warren Hastings. Well might he write with 
evident satisfaction at the result : — 

* The mere fame of an alliance betwixt the English and the 
^ Government of Berar will have a great effect. We shall no 
^ longer be considered as sinking under the united weight of 

* every State in Hindoostan. The scale of power is evidently 

* turned in our favour, and this is of more iin{>ortauce than would 
' well be imagined in Europe, where the policy of nations is re- 
' gulated by principles the very reverse of those which prevail 
‘ in Asia.- There, in contests between nations, the weaker is held 
^ up by the support of its neighbours, who know how much 
^ tiieir own safety depends bn the preservation of a proper 
^ balance. But in Asia the desire of partaking of the spoils 
^ of a falling nation, and Ibe dread of incurring the resentment 
' of the stronger party, are the immediate motives of policy, and 
^ every State wishes to associate itself with that power which 
^ has a decided superiority.^^ ^ 

It will be observed that the Treaties of this period partake 
of tlie character of engagements between equals; that they are 
free from provisions trenching on the independence of the Mah- 
raita States or the Soobahs of the Empire, and that they even 
comprise obligations on the part of the English which place this 
latter in the position of inferiority inseparable from^tbe payment 
of tribute. / 

Conu^re for instance sucli an article as the following taken 
from * Treaty of 1708: — ^ As the English Company do not 
^ intend to deprive the Mahrattas of their chout, any more than 
^ ti)c Soobali of liis pcshcusli, wdiich used to be paid from the 
^ Carnatic Balagaute, l>elonging to the Soobahdarry of Viziapore, 

* now or lately possessed by Hyder Naique^ it is hereby agreed, 

and the Company willingly promise to pay the Mahrattas 

^ regularly and annually without trouble for the whole chout, as 
^ settled in former times, from the time the said countries shall 

* be under the Cothpany^s protection as Dewan ; provided, how- 
' ever that the Mahrattas guarantee to the Company the peaee- 
^ able pbssession of the said Dewany : to this end^ the Habjob 
r 4^suph Jab promises to use bis best endeavours^ jointly with 
^ the English, e-nd the Nabob Wolau Jab, to settle with the 
^ Mahrattas concerning the chout of the said countries, how end 
/ Where it is to be pnid, so that there may bn ftb disftiibamies 
^ hejfeofter on that account, between aSny of the e^n jetties 

oi?.theyMahr)|tt^,'-^W^^ that'>f lt98, 
tempted to give m marking ftpirntygirei^ 
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genoy of its provisions that daring what wo have termed the 
transition period the English power had passed from a state of 
doubtful to a condition of positive and acknowledged superiori- 
ty. 

We shall however confine onr extracts from this remarkable 
Treaty to the 3rd, 6th, and 7th Articles, which suffice to bring 
into strong relief*, the contrast between the character of the 
engagements of the two epochs. 

Abticie 3. 

‘ The proposed reinforcement of subsidiary troops shall he in tlie pay of 
‘ this State from the day of their crossing the boundaries. Satisflictory and 
' effectual provision shall be made for the regular payment of this force, 

‘ which, including the present detachment, is to amount to six thousand 

* sepoys with firelocks, with a due proportion of field pieces, manned by 
-E-iiropeans, and at the monthly rate of Rupees 2,01/123. The yearly 
‘ amount of subsidy for the aforesaid force of six thousand men, with guns, 

* artillerymen, and other necessary appurtenances, is Rupees 24,17,100. The 

* said sum shall be completely discharged in the course of the year, by four 
‘ equal instalments j that is, at the expiration of every three Knglish months, 

‘ the sura of Rupees 6,04,275 in silver, ol full currency, shall be issued, 
‘without hesitation, from His Highness's treasury : and should the aforesaid 
' instalments happen to fall at any time the least in arrears, such arrears 
‘ shall be deducted, notwithstanding objections thereto, from the current kist 
‘ of pescush payable to His Highness on account of the Northern Circars. 

‘ Should it at any time so happen, moreover, that delay wove to occur in 
‘ the issue of the instalments aforesaid, in the stated periods,^ in such case 
‘ asignments shall he granted on the collections of certain districts in the 
‘ State, the real and actual revenue of Which shall be adequate to the dis- 
‘ charge of the yearly subsidy of the aforesaid force.' 

Article 6. '« 

* Immediately upon the arrival of the fubsidiary force at Hyderabad, the 
Vhole of the officers and servants of the French party are to be dismissed, 
‘and the troops composing it dispersed and disorganized, that no trace of 
the former establishment shall remain. And His Highness thereby engages 
for himself, his heirs, and successors, that no Frenchman whatever shall ever 
hereafter be entertained in his own service, or in that of any of his Chiefs 
or dependants, nor be suffered to remain in any part of His Highness's 
dominions ; nor shall any Europeans whatever be admitted into the service 
of this State, nor be permitted to remain within its territories without the 

‘ knowledge and consent of the Company's government.' 

ARTICtJl7. 

* The whole of the French and sepoy d^erters from the Company's service 

* that may be in the French or any other party of troops belonging to this 

* State, are to be seised, and delivered up to the British Riwidertt ? 

'persons of the above description are to be allowed refuge in fhtOT 
'Highness's territories, bdt are,^on the contrary,, to bh seiaed witbodjf 
'anddeUvered up to the British Resident: neither, shell 

‘ aliowed in th© Company's temthJrlee# hut s^t deeert^ frifei me se^ce 

'of RUHi^^sehalliin like manner, be 

'ddayL* , " . - , \ - , . ' , \ ‘ 
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During those thirty years, as the authority of the Court of 
Dehli and the power and prestige of its emperors vauishe<l, 
expiring at last under Mahratta predominance, our Treaties 
underwent a change of tone, which, though in part modulated 
by the uncertain sounds of the political trumpet of successive 
Governors-Geueral, and more especially by the Quaker-like blasts 
of Lord Cornwallis, was attributable to the weight which our 
arms and influence were acquiring amid native powers rivals 
for supremacy. By no means underrating the virile policy 
of Lord Wellesley and its effect on the tone and substance of 
our Treaties, we must yet look to deeper causes than to those 
minor and siirface-like eddies of the current of public opinion in 
England on tlie convictions of Govern ors-General in India. 
The march of events and the force of circu mstances were predo- 
minant over all mere secondary influences. This detracts in no way 
from the merit of Lord Wellesley and the men of his school, 
for he had the sense to appreciate the necessities of his position, 
and instead of running counter to them, from a pusillanimous 
dread of what miglit be thought in England, he accepted the 
responsibility of founding a great empire on the debris of a 
crumbling one, and braved the danger, by no means an imagi- 
nary one, of acting in accordance with the grasp of his own 
statesmanlike perception of the opportunity. 

Properly to comprehend the position of affairs during the 
transition period, which was the harbinger of Lord Wellesley 
rule, t^ie thread of historical events on the Bombay side, and the 
oseillatiqns of fortune on that coast, must be studied. The 
compact but lucid remarks which precede the Peishwa and Scin- 
dia groups of Treaties are adniirably adapted to give abird^s-eye- 
vievv of this poriion of our Indian Annals ; and when it is re- 
membered that as late as 178^ it was through the mediation of 
. Scindia and under his guarantee that the Treaty of Salbye was 
concluded, and peace restored between the Peishwa apd the 
English, it will be easily understood how up to that time and 
even later our negociations with native states trenched but par- 
tially on their individual independence. Lord -Cornwallis, 
influenced % the views which prevailed in England, views to 
which he in theory at least made hxs own pol^y subser- 
vient; managed to observe in his letter to the Ifijaam of the 
7th July 1789 and in his Treaties of 1790 tbe ruleof reci- 
phjcity to an eiftent which disappeared from the Treaties of 
X798 when Lord WelleslSey, ceasing to deal with the .^fissam m 
^ equal, imposed conditions which sealed ^e dependonos of the 
Ipaam, and stamped his futuw position as ol 

alliance ’with, the Comi^iiy's ^ 'V\v 
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From 1798 to the close of Lord Wellesley’s administration in 
1H05 is an epoch front which the History of British India 
takes a freslt departure. It was the era of subsidiary alliances, 
of the annihilation of Tippoo’e power and of French ascendancy, 
and of (lie dissolution of Mahr^tta supremacy. It was the epoch 
wliett the chimera of a balance of power among native states, 
anti of the Company remaining a neutral spectator of the des- 
olation of India by the ruthless plunderers Holkar, Scindia, 
and the Bhonsla, was found by experience to be an hallucination 
utterly incompatible with the imperious necessities of the times. 
Lord Wellesley and the men of his school saw clearly the 
fatuity of the principle of neutrality and forbearance wliich 
had been the dream of tlie Home Authorities and the incubus 
of their predecessors. Though compelled in some measure to 
iv'spcct tlie prejudices, based ou the misapplied analogies 
of European international law, which pervaded their country- 
men and even the Statesmen of England, yet, they shook free 
from servile submission to what was felt to be wholly inappli- 
cable to the turmoil around them, and the stern recpiirements 
of the circumstances in which they were placed. They did so 
too with a wise perception of the inexpediency of wholesale 
annexation of native states, and with a well pronounced 
conservative policy in their favour. But nevertheless they saw 
distinctly that amid such active and aggressive elements of 
conllict the English power must either rise predominant, or 
sink under the withering blight of Mahratta anarchy. The 
antagonism between the aims of Mahratta, or even of Maho- 
medau rulers, a much superior and more civilized class than 
tlie Mahrattas, and those of English rulers was a pitting 
against each other of the principles of evil and good. It was 
the spirit of cruelty, rapine, and anarchy in conflict with that of 
order, justice, and peace. Granting that the element of ambition 
existed on both sides, the ambition of the one was devilish, 
that of the other humane and Christian : side by side two such 
hostile principles of Government, if the chaos of the one can be 
called Government, could not exist ; one or other must prevail, 
and fortunate it was for India that Lord Wellesley and the men 
of his school Were not blinded by pusillanimous theories. They 
saw clearly the nature of the duel upon which they were enter- 
ing, accepted its alternative, and shrunk not from the bold 
avowal that on the supremacy of the English power hung the 
future welfare of India. We have already alluded to the 
dictum of a former Governor-General of India that diplpipacy 
ia arifned ipeason. If the definition have truth in Europe where 
the relations among Christian and civilizsd states arn of that 
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nature that it is in the interests of peace and of an amicable 
understanding that the armed support which forms the, back- 
ground of diplomatic controversy should studiously avoid any 
threatening display, the definition has much more truth in the 
East, where diplomacy in order to be successful demands a more 
overt display of the material strength and support which un- 
derlies diplomatic action. To make good the grounds gained 
during Lord Wellesley^s administration and to secure that the 
formal engagements entered into with native states should not 
prove waste paper, it was necessary at that critical juncture to 
develop the- system of subsidiary forces introduced by Warren 
Hastings. Henceforward a strictly limited power was alone con- 
ceded to the Mahomedan and Mahratta Chiefs ; for the future 
their position was to be one of subordination ; they bad passed 
from sovereignty to the abnegation of sovereign powers ; from 
independence to dependence ; and it was not to be supposed that 
so radical a change could have place without the Mahratta 
leaders more especially feeling chafed and humiliated. If the 
great battle of order against anarchy was not again to be 
fought, it was essential that the treaties exacted from the native 
powers at this period should have a firmer seal than that of 
the parchments on which tliey were written, and that the tor- 
tuous minds and the tortuous policy of these restless and in - 
triguing chiefs should be curbed by the presence of agents of 
the English properly supported. 

Lord Wellesley however had hardly turned his back upon 
India when the exploded fallacies of a balance of power among 
native states began again to sway the minds of some of our 
Indian officials, and even as late as 1810 there was a resuscitation 
of the idea in connexion with a proposal from the Bombay 
Government for the acceptance from the Gruicowar state of 
a sum oF money in commutation for the territory ceded to the 
British Government by that state. When making this proposal 
the Governor of Bombay and his Council discussed the policy 
of the restoration to the native states of the territories held in 
vii*tue of our subsidiary engagements and of the re-establishment 
of a balanqe of power among them, with a view of pur return 
to the policy of forbearance and neutrality, and to the narrow- 
limits of om former possession. The reply of the Court of Direc- 
tors is a dispatch admirably written, and full pf sterling good 
sense; it may have passed away from the laiiiis of even his- 
torical readers, and as it deserves to be saved fepm oWivipn, 
having been the seiBil of approval to Lord Wellesley^ 

^all offer no apology for refreshing the memoiies of 
With an extract from most able irtaW j^ ' ' ^ 
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* The relinquishment of the territories which we hold in virtue of subsisting 

* Treaties with tl»e Guicowar State is therefore simply a question of political 

* expediency, end this proposition Ims nothing to distinguish it from the more 

* comprehensive scheme of restoring to the rest of our allies the territories 

* which they have ceded to ns in lieu of subsidy except that the proposer of 

* the scheme admits that it is the most objectionable part of it, 

‘ We are well aware of the dangers attendant upon too extended dominion 

* and we have not to learn that an addition of territory is not uufoeqnently a 

* subtriiction from real power. There are circumstances also peculiar to an Eastern 
‘ Empire which have led ‘us to regret the necessity of spreading over a wide surface 

* that ingredient of our Military force which it is most difficult to supply. But 

* we are not convinced by the reasonings which have been adduced in favour of 
‘ the voluntary contraction of our territorial limits, that our situation would be 
*at all improved by such a measure placing out of view all the embarrassing ques- 

* tions to which it would give rise between us and our allies, the inconveniences 

* which it would bring upon a great number of our servants by depriving them of 
Uheir present employments, and the inhumanity of handing over to Native rapa- 
^ city and misrule a numerous population who, we trust, are prospering under the 
‘ bejiign influence of the British Government ; supposing in short the scheme to be 

* as easy of execution as its most strenuous advocates could desire, we should still 

* be of opinion that it would not secure the objects which it professes to have 
Mn view, namely : the re-establishment of that balance of power which is said to 
‘ have formerly existed, the extinction of those feelings of secret enmity and 
‘jealousy, which our paramount domination has excited in the minds of the 
‘ Native Governments and the stability which our power would gain from such 
‘an improvement in the disposition of our ueighbours as well as from the cou* 

‘ centra tion of our Military force, 

‘ You have shown to our satisfaction that in order to place the Native States 
‘ in that situation which would constitute this projected balance of power, it 
‘ would be necessary to restore not merely the cessions voluntarily made by our 
‘ allies as the price of our protection, but also the territories gained by conquest 
‘ from the Mahrattas in the late wars. Wo concur with you iti opinion that 
‘ even such a concession would utterly full to satisfy their desires or conciliate 
‘ their good-will. The policy of a inea.sure of tins description would be too 
‘ refined for the comprehension of the Native Courts, and consequently our 
‘ conduct would be attributed to motives more conformable to those by which 
‘ their own proceedings are ordinai’ily regulated. The contraction of our terri- 

* torial limits would be considered as a symptom of declining power, and, unless 
‘ in establishing a nearer equality among the Native States at the expense of 
‘ our own territorial dominion, we could at the same time eradicate from the 
‘minds of Native Rulers that lust of conquest which is inherent in their poU* 

‘ tical system, and substitute in its place just and moderate principles and a 
‘ disposition to submit implicitly to the obligations of public law as recogniacd 
‘ and interpreted by the authority of the British Government, nothing can be 

* more evident than that the balance would be destroyed in less time than was 

* required for a^ttsting it. It surely could never be intended by the projectors 
‘of this scheme that after having bestowed such elaborate pains and made such 
‘ large sacrifleee ih establishing a balance of power in India, we should abstract 

* ourselves entirely from all attention to the concerns of surrounding States 

‘ and be thenceforth solely occupied in administering our own alFairs ; this 
‘ would be not only impolitic but impossible. We therefore should not be ex- 
''onerated from the' duty of watching as heretofore, the proceedings of tho^ 
‘States, and of interfering in their differences. If we fail to effect the accom- 
‘ modation of those diffetencM hy amicable means, we must then w before, havt 
< recourse to arms, and supposing the result , of our efforts to be as euccessfol ns 
‘ tlmy have formerly p3POve4 we should be gradually reconducted to qhr present' 
^situ^tion* ' ' ■' 
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* oar Rteps Vith sll th9 t^pOKulbillty, disgrace, and yjsV of baving by a abort- 

* fligbM policy Occasioned the contentions, devaatation, and cotifoaion which 

* would ensue from a voluntary dereliction of the commanding position we at 

* present occupy. # 

* In every view which wo can tabe of the scheme in question, it appears to us 
‘calculated to produce any effect rather than that securit;^, stability, and tran- 

* quiility which it professes to have for its objects, and we are persuaded from 

* deep and anxious reflection that the only course which true wisdom and 
‘soutid •policy prescribe is strenuously to maintain that ascendancy which a 

* long course of events (the result of accident or necessity rather than of design 
‘ or choice) has given to our power in the East. We therefore could not hy any 
‘means entertain a proposition which, in requiring us to resign a considerable 
‘ extent of territory, would in our view require us also to forego that paramount 
‘ dominion which appears to us to aflbrd the best security for tlie general peace of 

* India, and which will also enable us more eflectually to crush any new combi- 
‘ nations whtchmay be formed against our power.* 

It is not our intention to follow closely the chang-ing phases 
of our general policy, or the traces which its oscillations and 
consequent inconsistencies have left on the text of our treaties. 
Our readers, with Mr. Aitchison^s work before them, will 
easily, in spite of his commendable reserve and scrupulous ab- 
stinence from controversy, perceive that he is no admirer of the 
retrograde policy which bore ill fruit under Lord Cornwallis 
and Mr. Barlow, and later still under Lord William Ben tinck 
broke down and brougiit discredit on the Anglo-Indian Go- 
vernment. The ti\eory of non-interference, applicable enough 
to independent states beyond our frontiers, has repeatedly 
failed when attempts have been made to carry it out strictly wdtii 
respect to states which are incorporated in the circle of British 
India. Instead of being conservative of such Native Chief- 
ships it has proved their destruction. Tljeir extirpation would 
infallibly be secured, and that in the shortest tinie, by leaving 
them to their own suicidal courses ; public opinion would then 
soon glow impatient and force the Government to wipe out 
administrations which were a disgrace to humanity. Without 
entering fully into the question of non-interference, the falla- 
cies and the dangers which it involves could not be shown. 
For this there is neither space nor time; but it enters within 
the scope of this article to point out that, whilst over one large 
^nd important class of native stales, namely those of Central 
India and tlie Deccan, our relations had passed from equal to 
unequal alliances and had reduced them to the 

sktes of Rajpootana, owing to a clause in the Treaty of 1805, 
(No. XVL) with Scindia were long artificially isolated and 
exempted from our supremacy. 

Mr. Aitchison notes the feot thus 

i The system of non-interference which was 

®a^«ion of Lord Comwallkdeft;4he States of 
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* and Rajpootana a prey to the Pindaree. freebooters, who pained 
' in strenpth as the Mahratta' power decayed. They soon ven- 
' tured to extend ijheir depredations into British territory. No 
^ line of defenoe and no disposition of troops could protect the 
^ country from "their incursions under the system of ^rarfare 
^ which they pursued, and Government was therefore led to 
' form a general system of political alliances for the entire suj)- 
^pression of the Pindarees. The Treaty of 1817 with Soindia 

* removed the restriction which had been placed upon the Ibrin- 
^ atioii of alliances between the Britisli Government and the 
^ Rajpoot States, and left Government free to enter on new rela- 
^ tions with them. The object of the. treaties to be formed with 
' them was the’establisliment of a barrier against the predatory 
^ system and against tlie extension of the power of Scindia or 
^ Holkar beyond tiie limits wliich Government designed to impose 
^ on it by other measures. It was not at that time proposed to 

* acquire tlie power of exercising any interference in the internal 
‘ administration of the Riijpoot States, but to subject only their 

* political measures and external relations to the control of the 

* British Government, to secure to Scindia and Holkar the 
^ tribute payable to them in the event of these cluefs entering 

* into the policy of the British Government, and to secure to 
' the British Government such pecuniary aid as might be adapt- 

* ed to the means of the several states resf)eciively, in order to 

* indemnify the British Government for the charges incidental 

* to the obligation of protecting them. 

^ Arrangements on. this prinei[)le were made with the states 
^ of Oudeypore, Jeypore, Jodhpore, Kotah, Booiidee, Kerowlee, 

^ Banswarrah, Doongurpore, and Kishengurh, and the relations 

* of Government with the more distant states of Jessulmere 
^ and Bikaueer were improved, but without the establishment 
^ of the same intimate connection as with tlie other states.^ 

Upon the removal of this artificial barrier, which the British 
Government had observed with all good faith, though it was a 
proviso in support of the Mahratta pretensions to dominion 
over lUjpootana, our relations with the Rajpoot States assumed 
a similar aspect in general with those instituted with the states 
of the Deccan and Central India; the main difference being 
tliut there mm no necessity for stationary subsidiary forces 
in Rajppo.tetia. , All the essential provisions wliich strip a state 
of the attributes of independent sovereignty were however 
carefully iatroducied into the Rajpootana treaties. These stipu- 
lations may be concisely stated as abrogating' from ihe Ri^poot 
c^f th^ right to make war ; to negooiate with any chief or 
state without the sanction of the British Goterameut ; to 
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eiitortain Englisli or European subjects of my other nation 
without the consent of the British Government ; and as im- 
posing the obligation to furnish troops according to their means 
on the requisition of the supreme power ; to pay tribute ; and 
in the case of Tonk, to disband its army and to deliver up to 
the British Government guns and military equipments. In a 
word these treaties amounted to a surrender of all sovereign 
rights in return for the protection of the English Government 
and its engaging to leave the Rajpoot chiefs their heirs and 
successors, absolute rulers of their own teiTifcories, without any 
introduction of the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the 
courts of the British Government. By 1818 the protection 
and the supremacy of our Government had been extended in 
terms more or less precise over the whole of Rajpootana, and 
thus, except on the line of the lower Indus, all India was under 
the accepted protection and the acknowledged supremacy of the 
Company's Government. Thougli the Punjab was not in the 
category of protected states, being beyond our frontier, the Cis- 
Siitlej States had from 1 809 been under our protection, and 
were by Ochteidony’s proclamation of 1811 brought more posi- 
tively under the control of the Company's Government. Prac- 
tically therefore by 1818 the mass of native states comprised 
within the natural boundaries of India, except the Punjab, 
Buhawulpore, and Scincle, were dependencies, and had ceased to 
exercise independent sovereign ])owers. 

We are particular in dwelling upon this fact, because it is 
impossible to peruse the Blue Books laidjDefore Parliament, or 
the published Despatches of onr leading political officers, and even 
oi'some of ourGovernors and Governor-Generals, without remark- 
ing that the transition from a state of reciprocity and of deal- 
ing with equals to a condition of affairs in which the English 
Government as supreme dictated terms which reduced the na- 


tive states, formerly claiming to be treated as \ndei>enidcnt 
sovereignties, to a position of feudatory and tributary depen- 
dencies, was frequently not sufficiently kept in vihw. fhe 
tendency to this error was increased by the Supr^e. Gqyern- 
ment occasionally reviving tlm policy of non-interference'/ and 
pushing it to an Extent which could only be defen^ on the 
supporiiion that the native states to which it applied 
were bo a footing of perfect 'quality with the Jpompany^e 
Obvemmeht, Whenever, from motives of ^nrrow; and ehort- 
siglit^ expeJiehey, British’ Governmeut^m/'^^j^^^ 
the, responsilllities of, its pbsitiOn/aoddrelv^^'/l^ 

its own ■ 

,, ’ that there ■; should be 
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amount of contradiction in the theory and practice both of the 
Government itself and of its political ofticers. Concurrent with 
this manifest source of error was the circumstance that the {gene- 
rality oi|>treatises on international law are, from tlieiv Euro- 
pean origin, conversant with thcr status and relations of the in- 
dependent sovereignties of Europe ; wliilst the works of Amer- 
ican jurists, derive^, in a great measure from European proto- 
types, are naturally devoted to a consideration of the application 
of the principles thus derived to the relations of the federal 
states among themselves, or of the federal Government itself 
in connexion with foreign powers. The older authorities on 
international law seldom had any reason for dwelling n|)on the 
position or the rights of mere dependencies; they either make 
very transient allusion to them, or pass them over alto- 
gether. The influence of the authors available on tl)e sub- 
ject of the Jus Gentium was therefore calculated to lead our In- 
dian political officers unconsciously to adopt and to apply to 
the exceptional and subordinate position of oui* native chiefs, views; 
rules, and of course language only pvo})erly applicable to tlie 
status inter se of sovereign and independent powers. Very grave 
errors and serious embarrassments may be traced to these com- 
bined sources ; for not only were our own agents misled, but 
occasionally the misuse of terms implied admissions of which 
native chiefs were quick in taking advantage, and upon whicli 
they based and advanced pretensions quite incompatible with their 
relative positions. Besides being misled themselves, our political 
officers therefore not unfrequently fostered grave misapprehen- 
sions on the part of native rulers. 

Nor will this tendency to misapply the vocabulary and the 
principles of international law appear extraordinary to any one 
moderately conversant with the writings of later jurists. Refer 
for instance to Austen’s chapter in which he reviewsthe definitions 
of sovereignty given by Bentham, Hobbes, Grotius, and Vou 
Martens of Gottingen ; and where after criticizing the insuffi- 
ciency of their definitions he proceeds most laboriously to state 
Ills own. A perusal of that cliapter brings at once the convic- 
tion that even among jurists there had up to that time been a 
good deal of haziness of thought on this important subject of 
sovereignty; It cannot be surprising therefore if the of lan- 
guag||(s very inappropriate to the actual relations existing, be- 
tween tl\e Supreme Power and its subordinate feudatories, was 
to be found not alllie in the moutbs of the political officers, 
but even in the despatches of Government and the Court of 
Bireotors. O^ionsilly, where political officers of the 

native rulers to yrhom they were accredited as if the^ had been 
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kings of France or emperors of Austria or Russia, the fact was 
in part oscribable to the latent desire of not diminishing the re^* 
fleeted importance which is derived from the dignity and power of 
the Court to which a diplomatic officer is deputed. Buii^though 
sometimes self-importance, and at others misapprehension of the 
real position of native chiefs coupled with a laudable desire to 

* do them all possible honour, affected the style of political officers, 
yet, such a passage as the following, which indicates the strange 
vibrations of our policy, affords both a key and an apology for 
the mistaken tone and language which often vitiates their Des- 
patches 

^ A fundamental principle in the arrangements made by the 
^ British Government in Biindeleimd was originally declared to 
' be the confirmation of tlie chiefs of that province in the 

* possession of such parts of their ancient territorial rights as 
^ were held under Ali Bahadoor^s Government, on condition of 

* their allegiance and fidelity to the British power, their renounc- 
' ing all views of future aggrandizement, and their abandoning 
' such parts of AU Bahadoor^s conquests as had been resumed by 
^ them subsequently to his death. It was also resolved to form 
^ arrangements witli some leaders of plundering bands, who were 
' not hereditary chiefs, but whose hostility was directed solely to 

* the object of obtaining subsistence, and to grant these persons 
^ some territory, with a view to the pacification of the country. 

* At first it was the policy of Government to leave the protection 
^ of their territories to the chiefs themselves, and to exact no 
^ tribute or revenue from them. In several of the engagements 
^ executed in 1805 and 1806, it was therefore distinctly stipulated 
' that the chiefs should renounce all claim to the aid and protec- 
^ tion of Government. Experience, however, soon showed the 
' necessity of departing from this principle, and of declaring the 
' Bundelcund chiefs to be vassals and dependants of the British 
^Government. But it was never the intention of Government to 
^ establish its laws and regulations in the states of these chiefs ; 

' and to remove all doubt on this subject, these states were de* 
'dared by Regulation XXII. of 1811^ to be exempt from the 
' operation of the general regulations and from tlie jurisdiction 
' of the Civil and Criminal Courts. The particular clauses of 
' the engagements made with the chiefs which imply a right of 
'jurisdiction on the part of Government, have ever beenipideN 
' stood to convey exclusively a right of political jurisdiction, that 

is to say, a right to interfere for the setflSieiat of disputed 
' claims, differences^ and disputes of any kindi not through the 
^ 4^annel of the courts of justiee, but through the agency of , the 

* representative of the Bntish Government in 
Voli 
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When in 1805 and 1806 Government reversed its policy, 
and negociated with petty native states to obtain their renun- 
ciation of the protection of the British Government, the re- 
trograde step was an attempt to restore them to independence 
by casting upon them the duty of self-protection, and it was 
accomj)aiTied by the enunciation of corresponding principles. 
Under such circumstances the political officers could scarcely 
avoid reflecting the views, however mistaken, which influenced 
and guided the policy, of their Government. On such occa- 
sions the mischief does not cease with a change to a sounder 
l)olicy. Government and its officers, after being for some time 
committed to an erroneous course, cannot at a stroke cast 
off its trammels. The traditions of office remain in the native 
chief^s bureaux as well as in those of the agents of Go- 
vernment, and where there is a revival, as was the case in 
Lord William Benti nek’s time, of the policy of non-interference, 
its advocates ransack tlm records of previous years for precedents 
based on the errors of 1805 and 1806. it thus becomes very 
difficult eflTectnally to weed official correspondence of exploded 
and obsolete opinions. 

We have said tiiat the political language of Government and 
its officers was coloured not alone by the verbiage of a defunct 
policy, but also in no minor degree by the accident that as Eu- 
ropean international law dealt only with the relations o( inde- 
pendent and sovereign political bodies, its language was not a- 
dapted to tlm consideration or treatment of an entirely different 
kind of connexion, namely that which exists between a supreme 
power and its subordinates. The technical terms in which to 
clothe such relations Irave to be created ; and it was palpably 
easier to misapply those in use with reference to independent 
states than to coin new ones to meet the position and the obli- 
gations of dependencies. We have not far to turn for late in- 
stances of the misuse of the vocabulary of the European Law of 
Nations. A more glaring instance can scarcely be adduced than 
one which is given in Mr. Aitehisou’s work, where the words 
^ full sovereignty^ occur in the Sunnuds or Charters granted to 
the Sikh Protected Cln’efs, Putteeala, Jheend, and Nabha, It is 
a complicated error. There is first the very impori ant question 
whether powers of full sovereignty can beat all conferred ; wlie- 
ther they are not matter of facti dependent on tlie actual and 
the undisputed power of a substantive State ; — next, whether 
the Goyernor-Geiferal, or the Secretary of State, are any 
possible way competent to confer such powers; — especially* 
when their grant is pro tmto an infringement of Her Majestjr’s 
sovereignty rights, not.supported by any expression ht opinion 

A A' A 
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on the pa4 of Parliament : — thenj^here is the absolute incoinpa- 
tibility of such powers with the fundamental status of those 
chiefs as laid down by the Proclamations of 1809 and 1811 ; — 
Ifistly, there is the statement that the original documents are in 
Persian, that the English-Persian is of no validity, and that the 
words ' full sovereignty, are a false and exaggerated rendering. 
We liave not space to enter into any discussion of those various 
questions, hut when in 1860 a biunder of the kind Ci*uld be 
committed, no wonder tiiat during earlier periods a frequent 
misapplication, of significant terms should occur. The proper 
vocabulary did not exist, and men will risk much in official cor- 
reapondeiice to eschew tedious and repeated forms of periphrasis 
which are contrary to the idioms of our language and to the 
temper of our people. 

At no small risk of being wearisome to our readers we inust 
allude to the other inconveniences which attend a misuse of 
words, conveying the idea of rights which arenon-existantin the 
subjects to wliom the tfc*ms are applied. No bettor field or more 
golden opportunity could be offered to those bent on creating 
politicid capital at the expense of the Anglo-Indian Government, 
and we are only surprised that this rich mine has not been more 
greedily worked. A further inconvenience is tlie inflaiion of 
native chiefs, due to the inspiration of false ideas, and tlie ten- 
dency to foster notions of independence pretty cerlain to encour- 
age a wilful opposition to the wholesome advice and beneficial 
jufiuonce of the Supreme Government, a course pregnant with 
danger to the stability of native adrninist rations. Finally, there 
is the inconvenience of helping to misguide English statesmen, 
a race not over-disposed to give time and thought to the 
investigation of Irnliaii affairs, and wlio are very ready to 
take as admissions on the part of the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment any abuse of terms, however palpable, into which either 
the Government oi its agents may fall. In the present day 
when the habit has been encouraged of looking beyond the 
Government of India to the Home Government, and to the 
floor of the House of Commons, even too of ihfe Upper House, 
as an arena for intrigue and tlje agitation of ridiculous preten- 
sions, the Government and their political officers cannot be 
too' precise and careful in the language they use. Yet the 
difficulty which besets their being so should be jully acknow- 
ledged. Where are they to look for an accurate and ^^eepted 
phraseology free fnim associations or false analogies wiiieh are 
inseparable from the employment of the comTUon terms which 
have curjeucy and are derived from the ihternatiqn^law 
^i'ope? It might be ill-naturedly |mt aa m inlSn^ 
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of the utter indifference of^, England to its Indian empire 
that there has been no attempt whatever to analyze the 
relations existing between the supreme power and its subor- 
dinates. One of the last writers, Twiss, cannot be fairlj^ blamed 
for neglecting a subject which did not come within the scope 
of his work; as it only professed to treat of the law of 
nations considered as indepeiident political communities, fault 
cannol justly be found witli the summary way in which he dis- 
misses the consideration' of the dependent states of India. Yet 
what could be more meagre than the following passage which is 
all that he deigns to devote to the status of our native chief- 
ships : — 

^ The native states of India are instances of protected de- 
' pendent states, maintaining the most varied relations with 
^ tlie British Government under compacts with the East India 
^ Companv. All these states acknowledge the supremacy of 

* the British Government, and some of them admit its right to 
^ interfere so far in their internal affairs, that the East India 

* Company has become virtually sovereign over them. None 
' of tliese states however hold any political intercourse with 
^ one another or with foreign powers.^ 

Leaving mit of consideration the strange fact that in 1861 
a writer of TwWs ability sliould write of the East India Com- 
pany as a still existant sovereign body, we liave the character- 
istic fact that, whilst ten lines ate sufficient for the notice 
conferred on the political relations of native states with the 
supreme British power, two full pages are assigned to the prin- 
cipality of Monaco, and two full pages to the Lordship of 
Kniphausen. 

It is useless to quote other authors for, except Austen, none ' 
attempt honestly to grapple with tlie status of semi-sovereign 
states, a designation t<> which he objects. Even with Austen 
however India is wholly ignored. This may have arisen from 
the want of such a work as Mr. Aitchison’s at the time 
Austen wrote, for he was too profound a thinker, and too honest 
a one, to shirk the discussion of the relations of dependent 
states. Accordingly it is in his writings, more than in those 
of the generality of authors on the Jus Gentium, that guiding 
principles and an approach to correct phraseology may be 
obtained. Some of his generalizations are very remarkable, and 
it might almost be imagined that he had the history of many 
native states in view when he penned such a passage as the 
following r—^Most indeed of the Governments ^ deemedlmper- 
^ feetk supreme, are Governments which in their nrigin had 
^ beiel|l|iubstantW vassal; but which had insensibly escaped 
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* from . most of their feudal ba^ds, though they still continued 
'apparently in their primitive state of subjection/ Had 
Austen had in his eye the soobahs of the Delhi empire, or the 
robber Mahratta chiefs^the Peishwa’s Lieutenants, no description 
could be more accurate. 

After a careful dissection of the distinction of sovereign and 
other political powers into such as are Icjyislative, and such as 
are executive or administrative, he arrived at the conclusion, 
that of all the larjjer divisions of political powers the division 
of those powers into supreme and subordinate is perhaps the 
only precise one, and that ' a society political but subordinate 
' is rnerelj^ a limb or member of a society political and independ- 
ent' ; and, with respect to the rulers of sucli communities, he 
says ' the powers or rights of subordinate political superiors 

* are merely emanations of sovereignty. They are merely 

* particles of sovereignty committed by sovereigns to subjects.' 

It would have been well had these axioms of Austen's been 
better known by some of our Indian political officers ; they 
would then have been restrained from the loose employment of 
terms far more comprehensive than was properly applicable. 
"When a writer of Austen's ability lays down the principle that 
' there is no such political mongrel as a Government sovereign 
' and subject,' and that the political powers of a Government 
deemed imperfectly supreme, exercised entirely and habitually 
at the pleasure and bidding of the other, are merely nominal 
and illusive, it is to be regretted that both on the part of Go- 
vernment and its officers greater attention should not have been 
paid to accuracy of expression. 

These remarks are made in no other than the most fiiendly 
feeling to native states, and from the conviction that the 
course rabst conservative of their permanent interests is that 
which prevents their rulers, from entertaining chimerical notions 
of their footing with respect to the Supreme (^vernrnent : a just 
apprehension of their real position will show them the wisdom 
of avoiding opposition to the onward start which India is at 
length making under British rule j and the expediency of iden- 
tifying themselves and their states with the progress now ef- 
fecting around them. By thus making common cause with 
the British Government in its beneficent exei^tions, their own 
abiding interests will be far better fostered them by the indul- 
gence of empty pretensions. The English Govermpaent neither 
wishes to curtail their honours or, their posisessious ; the adoption 
and succession Smmuds entered in Mr. Aitchisou^s woyfc ate 
proof of its disinterested desire for the perpetuation of i^rule 
of its subordinate allies and feudatories. The only thing|Pticb 
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can now be fatal to them i)L gf^>ss misrule and its con5!(5quent 
isolation from the policy of tne Government of India, namely, 
the rapid improvement of India and its races. The days of the 
annexation policy are passed, and nothing but gross and 
obstinate dereliction from tlie obligations and duties of llieir 
position can henceforward endanger them ; but they must 
honourably discharge tlio trust devolved upon them, for it will 
not he to their advantage to evoke the exercise of such re- 
medial measures as tlffise which Lord Elgin was compelled 
to adopt at Oodeypore. If the da}s of annexation are 
so too are the days of gross cruelty and tyranny; for Britisli 
supremacy can neitlier tolerate nor cloak such abuse of admi- 
nistrative powers under the mgis of its pr ted i()n. 

Some of our readers may be disposed to accuse us, in oiir 
previous observations, of combating an ideal danger ; but a 
reference to Mr. Aitcliison's remarks on Kattywar must disa- 
buse them of this suspicion. 

‘The dircu^ftions with the Peishwa, however, were ended by the Treaty 

* of 1817, by the 7tli Article* of which he ceded to the Pritish Ooverniuent 
‘ all hia rights in Kattywar ; and since the agreemt'ntf in IS20 with the 
‘ Guile war, by which he engaged to send to troops into Kattywar and to make 

* no deiiiands on the province except through the liritish (jovernment, the 
‘ supreme authority in Kattywar has been vested in the British Goveininent 

* firstly i in its own share acquired under the Treaty of 1817, and 

* in the Guilcw'iir’s share by virtue of the above agreement. In 

* the districts known as the Panch MehalsJ however, winch Inwi come under 
‘ the direct rule of the Guikwar, and in Okanmmlul, which, after its conquest 
‘ by the Hritish Government, was ceded to the Guikwar by the 7th 
‘ Article of the Treaty^ of 6th November 1817, the internal management 

* is conducted by the officers of ihe Guikwar. 

‘ It was soon discovered that the Kattywar chien>, partly from their 

* pecuniary ombarrassmeuts, and partly from their weakness am) the sub- 

* division of their jurisdictions, were incapable of acting up to the engage- 
‘ ments which bound them to preserve the peace of the countr;y and suppress 

* crime. On the other hand, the British Government was lettered in its 
‘ efforts to effect an improvement in the administration by these very engage- 
‘ ments which it had mediated when the country was under the autliority of 
^ * the Peishwa and the Guikwar, and when the substituticin of the direct 

‘ control of the British supremacy for that of the native governmenis had 

* not been cotitemplated. These engagements, besides considerations of 

* financial ^nd political expediency, prevented the subjection of the chiefs to 

* ordinary British rule, and no course of reform was left open save to in • 

* trodttce a special authority suited to the obligations of the British Govern- 
' ment, the actual condition of the country, and the usages and character of 
‘ its inhabitants, Inquirifs which had been instituted in 182$ showed that 

* the Kattywar chiefs believed the sovereignty of the country to reside in 
‘ the power to whom they paM tribute ; that before the British Qovernmetit 

, • See vol III., page Tfl. t ^oh liL paee 842* 

t Amrelee, Dharee, and Daninrwar, in the Kattywar divwion ; Kerinar in 
Soript; and Datnnaggur in Qohelwar. 

^ See alwve, page 880; , 
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* a«sumed the supreme authority, the Guilt war had th? right of interfering 

* to Kettle disputed HucK^essionH, to puniah offenders seized in ohiefships of 
‘ which they were not subjects, to seize and punish indiscriminate plunderers, 
‘ to coerce chiefs who disturbed the general peace, and to interfere in cases 

* of flagrant abuse of power or notorious disorder in the internal government 
' of the chiefs. Cased therefore, upon these rights of the supreme power, 
‘ the British Government, in 1831, established a Criminal Court of Justice 

* in Kattywar, to be presided over by the Political Agent aided by three or 

* four chiefs as assessors, for the trial of capital crimes in the estates of 

* chiefs who were too weak to punish such offences, and of crimes coinmilteo 
‘ by petty chiefs upon one another, or otherwise than in the legitimate 
‘exercise of authority over their own dependants. ITnfil ilie year 1863 
‘ every sentence passed by this ('ourt was submittetl to the Bombay Govern- 
‘ ment for approval; but now sentences not exceeding imprisonment for seven 
‘ years do'not require the sanction of superior authority. There are five chiefs 
‘ in Kattywar, v/jr., tfoonagurh, Nowanuggnr, BhoWnuggiir, Poorbundur, 

‘ and Drangdra, who exercise first class juiii.diciiou, that is to say, have 

* power lo try for capital offences, without permission from the Political 
‘ Agent, any persons except British subjects; and eight, Wankaneer, 

‘ Morvee, Rajkot, Gopdul, Dheral, Limree, Wndwan, a))d Palitana, who 

* exercise second class furisdiction, that is to sny, have power to try for 

* capital offences, without permission of the Political Agent, their own s»ub- 
‘ jeets only. 

‘ Notwithstanding these efforts to reform the administration of Kaity- 

* war, there has been little improvement in the condit’on of the country. 

' The social and political system of Kattyw^arks described as a system of 
‘ sanguinary boundary disputes, murder#*, robbery, adduction, arson, and 

* sclf'Outlawry. Upwards of two hundred persons arc said to have volun- 
‘ tarily made themselves outlaws and lo subsist ))rofessed]y by depredation, 

‘ Although about eighty of the petiy states vvliich existed in 1807 have been 
‘ absorbed in other states, yet, from thoconstantsub-division of possessions by 

* inheritance, the number of separate jurisdictions* has risen to four bun- 
‘ cired and eighteen, and in the majority of these the jurisdictior claimed is 
‘ over two villages, one village, and often over a frarnion of a village. A 
‘ scheme is now under tlie consideration of government for the ro-ovganiza- 
‘ lion of the administration by classifying the petty chiefs and defining theiy 
‘ powers and tlie extent of their jurisdiction, dividing the country into four 
' districts and appointing European officers to these districts to superintend 
‘ the adiniuistration generally, and more particularly to try inter-jurisdic- 

* tional cases and offenders who have no known chief, or who arc under such 

* petty landholders as may be unahlc'to bring them to trial.’ 

Can tlie redneiio ad aisurdum be carried to a greater length 
tliaii the idea of independent jarisdictions over fractions of 
villages? Were an English jurist to push the theory in 
which some of them revel (that the king is the fountain of 
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justice and the source of executive power) to the extent that 
every bailiff, keeping himself awake as Beadle of the parish 
church by warming his cane on the backs of sleepy charity 
school boys, exercised indepepdent sovereign powers, the 
theory would be thought extravagant. Both are however 
equally logical deductions from the assumed premises, and tlie 
cane "of the Beadle^ is probably as efficacious an emblem of the 
sceptre as any which a Tbakoor glorying in sovereignty over 
the sixteenth part of a poor Kattywar village could display. 
In the case of this province it would not be difficult to trace 
back to Colonel Walker’s misuse of terms the whole long 
chain of a mistaken policy in stereotyping, under the influence 
of an eironcous lead, tlie preposterous pretensions of petty 
chiefs to the exercise of sovereignty rights over separate and 
(so called) inde[)endent jurisdictions. It might thus be shown 
that for a long series of years Govern inen^^ has been engaged 
in exorcising spectres of its own raising, hub which uiifpr- 
tunat(dy are easier raised than laid again, where, as is the case 
with our system, even errgrs are crystallized with sober good 
faith and always find most conservative supporters. 

The wise and coneiliatory policy of Lord Canning was not 
without some counterpoise. The liberal rewards granted were 
not always very well proportioned to the real services rendered 
in 1857 j on tlie contrary some of the rewards were excessive, 
otliers misplaced, and there was ‘some truth in an adage then 
current that the most profitable of all lines was that of a native 
chief, playing a waiting game and drawing it so lino that the 
otlds were great whether a halter or tlic collar of the new 
order was to adorn his neck ; for those who played that game 
usually came out not only white-wasl^^d but profusely belauded 
'and rewarded, whilst the idea was fostered by the eagerness 
to praise and rccomjiense that but for the support of these hike- 
warm allies we should in 1857 have been driven to onv ships, 
Flatteri»]g as the idea was to the dignity and importance of 
native chiefs, it is not surprising that to the present day some 
of them labour under the fallacy that tins notion had, in their 
bur individual cases, an astounding amount of reality. There 
is a eorrespbuding estimation of the inordinate value of theit 
own meritorious services, and of the depth of the eternal obli- 
gabipn under which the British Government lies to these Pala- 
dins, and how very ill requited they have been in compambn 
with rival claimants for the liberality of Government. Each 
one of them lifted the English cause out of the mire ; and but 
for his peculiar exertions and heroism our case hopeless. 
A very large amount of bladder-like sound and inflation is thb 
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result; aud it may be doubted whether a single cliief, however 
generous the British Government may have been, was either 
content or grateful. On the other hand however Lord 
Canning’s policy, by the assurance it gave that annexation 
formed no part of our future scheme of administration, 
softened down the nervous apprehension in which native 
chiefs -lived. During Lord Dalhousie’s reign the dread of 
annexation reached a point of extreme tension,' and the events 
of 1857 justifying s,evcrity on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, the magnanimous policy of Lord Canning came as a 
surprise, and though cacli chief was discontented with his own 
share of “ the bountiful return made for small services, and 
growling comparisons were frequent, yet, in spite of these 
pettinesses, there was produced a general impression favoii;ira])le 
to the disinterestedness of the British Goveiument. The incubus 
annexation was removed, and free from this nightmare fear 
the chiefs breathed freer. No better proof of the altered state 
of feeling could be adduced than that many of tlm chiefs, 
Sciudiaand Jeypoor at their head, have agreed to cede fulhrights 
of sovereignty over land taken up for Kailway purposes. This 
has been done with a view of enabling the British Government 
to legislate for the maintenance of security to person and proper- 
ty along the lines of Rail, which before long will traverse the 
territorie:^ of so many of our dependent chiefs ; but indispensably 
necessary as this cession is, and manifestly to the advantage 
and interest of those who have wisely made it, yet we venture 
to assert tluit but for the confidence in our intentions due to 
Lord Canning’s policy and measures, no such concessinn 
would have been willingly made by a native chief. It would 
have been regarded, it is still by some, as being the 
introduction of the small end of the wedge, and would have 
been opposed and resisted accordingly^. 

This brings us to the consideration how far, judging from 
such concessions as are above noted and from the abolition of 
transit duties recorded in Mr. Aitchison’s work, native chiefs 
are becoming sensible of the immense benefit which they and 
their subjects are deriving from the trade which the English 
power has brought to the shores of India, and the wealth which 
has in consequence flowed into the country. Do they value as 
they ought the advantages which accrue to them front the 
enterprize and the ability of the European commercial oommU(- 
nity ? Without in any way derogating from the qualities, dis- 
played by the Parsees, who, on the Bombay side^ have ^tablished 
their pre-eminence, and are also elsewhere distinguished to ehlight- 
enadand successful merchants, it must be ^owed that with 
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few exceptions the trade and commerce of India osves every 
tiling to the genius and daring enterprizeofourown countrymen, 
and but little to that of its own native sea-faring merchants. 
Is there any due appreciation of the benefits conferred on our 
Indian dependencies by their connexion with the greatest com* 
mercial country of the world through the agency of ^ large 
body of intelligent J^ritish merchants engaged in bringing 
India as it were into contact with every region of the globe, 
by opening her ports to the free influx of the products of Eastern 
and Western nations? We think that there is a dawning 
perception of the great utility of our dominion from this point 
of view. The visits of native chiefs to Calcutta and Bombay 
have lately been more freciuent, being facilitated by the Railways, 
and it is impossible but that the sight of such a ship-laden river 
as file Hooghly, and such a magnificent harbour as Bombay, 
must excite reflections in the minds of native chiefs and their 
followers calculated to allay their prejudices against a race which 
they have usually only known through its official representa- 
tives, and necessarily therefore under relations not the best 
adapted to smooth down pride ruffled by a sense of imposed 
subordination. There is a wide distance however between the 
superficial impression which such flying visits may make, and 
anytliing approaching to intercourse with the leading members 
of our great commercial capitals. Time must elapse before na- 
tive chiefs, fully alive to their own interests as they on some 
points are, can be expected to share the enlarged views of our 
commercial men and cordially to co-operate by saitablo mes^ures 
ill a vigorous expansion of the leading facilities ot their subjects, 
A net of Railways will rapidly develop the commercial inter- 
course and exchange of produce of provinces, and will thus tend 
to amalgamate their interests, but it will also effect good by des- 
troying the isolation which fosters the jealousy of distinct juris- 
dictions, It will inevitably undermine in some degree the atti- 
tude of permanent bristling hostility to each other which they 
now assume and jealously maintain, Still we must not miscal- 
culate the revolutionizing power of Railways, for although their 
effect may be great in both the above respects, and tlicir influence 
immense in the general improvement of India, yet it will be 
long before an entire blending of the constituent parts of this 
vast and heterogeneous empire can take place. By our treatiee 
and engagements we have conserved and crystallized adrainis- 
tmtive rights which will endure long after the improved state of 
intercourse makes the inconvenience of numerous jurisdictions 
vexatious. It is needless to add that whatever the inconveniences 
that may hemfter arise, they can only be surmounted by the 
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voluntary co-operatiou of the native chiefs with whom our com- 
pacts stand; and as our engagements will be observed with 
scrupulous good faith, it must be the work of time and of an 
advanced stage of eduction and civilization before native 
rulers are likeljr either to see the necessity or admit the expedi- 
ency Of conforming their laws and system to those of our own 
provinces. It must on this point be borne in mind that we are 
ourselves building up, under the general control of a supreme 
legislature, different minor circles of presidency jurisdictions, 
each with a rapidly augmenting volume of local laws emanating 
from them as distinct though subordinate foci of legislation ; so 
that even according to our own example, influenced in practice 
by a dread of over-centralization, there will be nothing abso- 
lutely incongruous in the separate jurisdictions and ^stinet 
^ coutumes^ of native states. The immense area of the empire 
and the dissimilarity of its races will be the best apology for the 
protracted continuance of such a status; mucli however will be 
gained if the broad features of our Civil and triminal Codes be 
accepted. To a certain extent this is already the case, for the 
principles of our jurisprudence and their embodiment in simpliflod 
Codes have already to a moderate degree permeated the adminis- 
tration of justice in native states and coloured their practice. 
Nor is this at all surprising, for as these states have no institu- 
tions in which either judicial or revenue officers can obtain the 
training which can alone qualify for a satisfactory discharge 
of such duties, their rulers are frequently driven to select their 
head judicial officers and sometimes their revenue ministers, 
from the native functionaries who, having served a long ap- 
prenticeship in our Courts and Provinces, have as it were gra- 
duated iu law and revenue systems. Under these circum- 
stances,, whatever the extent to which such men may be forced 
to mould their own views in submission to the traditions and the 
practice of the executive systems over which they are invited 
to preside, the principles on which they act are biffed on tlieir 
previous training, and the experience they have acquired that 
its principles were sound and universally applicable. The in- 
fluence of such men is not wholly transitory. Gradually, though 
almost imperceptibly, they inoculate with sounder principles 
tiie offices into which they are introduced, and bite so to speak 
into their traditions. 

Again, during minorities, the Supreme Goverum^t being 
responsible for the administration of chiefsbips, tlie oppor- 
tunity presents itself for the introduction of vsrholesbme reforms, 
and of improvements of every kind. NoW minoriti^, sis the 
students of Indian History well know'/ ^are not of infSrequent 
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occurrence, and there are fe^ things which after scrutiny prove 
more creditable to the integrity of the British Government, and 
to its honour, than the faithful manner in which it discharges its 
duty as the guardian and promoter of its minor feudatories. 
A great deal depends on these occasions on the wisdom and the 
administrative ability of its agents, who, in the trust manage- 
ment of such territories, are forced to bear in mind, that, as the 
administration must revert on the minor coming of age to the 
machinery which the native ruler will be able to command, the 
improvements introduced must not surpass the capacity of the 
instrumentality with which they are ultimately to be wor ked. 
Otherwise all will crumble and disappear the moment the 
strong hand and will of the agent is relaxed. Of* course under 
these Conditions great judgment is required, atifl of a sort which 
no regulation training can impart, being of a higher order ; but 
it is by thus judiciously taking advantage of opportunities that 
an impulse is given to the administration of native states which 
keeps them, if not abreast of, yet not hopelessly lagging be- 
hind the advance of improvement around them. It is at such 
times that the sounder principles of our Civil and Criminal 
jurisdiction strike root; and that once introduced into practice, 
and fairly accepted by the people, t|ie attempt to eradicate them 
arbitrarily becomes both difficult and discreditable. Where the 
education of the chief is well managed during a minority, he 
is not likely when he comes to power to be so short-sighted or 
prejudiced, as to incur the odium of subverting what tends to 
the content and good will of his subjects. Popularity is some- 
thing even in native states. There is thus a fair and reason- 
able prospect, one way and another, of native states being gra- 
dually confederated in the acceptance of the broader principles 
of our judicial system, Civil and Criminal, though there may 
long remain great diversity in the mode of applying the 
axioms of jurisprudence thus derived. For a long time to come 
our Codes nl^Ly he to native states what the Roman law was 
to the provinces of France, which did not recognize it as having 
the force of law, but were governed by their own ^ eouiumi! 
As the Roman law prevailed in numerous provinces of France 
and guided the judicial tribunals of these ^pays du droit 
^^crit,^ so in India our own provinces whose tribunals will be 
guided by our Codes i^ay be regarded as 4es pays du droit 
whilst the pative states will be much in the position of w ins 
' pays coutumiers,^ where, though the civil or !^m^a law ^had 
not the sanie force as in Mes pays du^ droit 4criV yet it was m 
a qualified sen^ the nprnial law of France, being of that gene- 
ral authority that where the 'coutume' or comuion law of the 
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province was mtrte/llie Roman or civil law, if in point, rnleil 
to the exclusion of the application of the * coufcume* of any 
other province. A French jurist, speaking of the civil law says^ 
'Ubi ad subortas lites, et qnaestiones nihil provinciali le^e 
* cautum est, forenaem semper jtfrisprudentia Komana fgicit pagi- 
^ nam, ad eamque perpetuo, quasi ad sacram ancoram, certissi- 
^ tnamque in expediendis controversiis semitam decnxritur cum 
^ait certiasima quaedam velut amiissis ad internoscendum quid 
'aeqitius, melius; tradit vero de coinmunibus vite officiis prae- 
quay alibi non reperias.^ In similar terms many a native 
state, when applying tire principles of our Civil and Criminal 
Codes, ‘will speak of the labours of oiir jurists long before our 
system of law is literally accepted as valid in such territories. 
Practically however there may be brouglit about sufficient assi* 
nrilation to prevent any very severe friction or antagonism ; 
and we have an instance in the acceptance of the Thuggee and 
J>acoitee Department, with its special agency, of an imperial 
institution stretching the web of its police and informers over 
native states- as well as our own piwinces. Indeed it may now 
be regarded as having its separate machinery and system con- 
tinued rather with the view of being a connecting link between 
our own police and that of native states^ in order to com- 
bined action for the suppression of the widespread fraternities 
of Thugs and Daeoits, than as intended solely for tlieir extir- 
pation in our own provinces. Tliat has be^ tolerably well 
effected in British India as far as Thuggee is concerned, but 
the seeds of it are rife elsewhere; and its organized bands 
finding shelter in native states around would soon start upon 
a fresh career of activity «a!iid crime were it not for the vigilance 
of this exceptional department. 

We caiinot however shut our eyes to a difficulty which the 
development of Railways and free and rapid intercourse with 
difterent parts of India is certain to raise. Tlie number of 
European British-born subjects employed in India and travers- 
ing it in every direction is already much increased, and will 
with the advance of Railways be much more so hereafter, Tho 
question tlierefore will soon have to be solved how, with refer- 
ence, to British-born subjects in native states, law can be 
brouglit to bear. The way out of this difficulty would be much 
disembarrassed, provided the imperial supremacy of the Crown 
in India be accepted as a reality, and the Sttprome legislature 
empowered by Parliament be authorized jto deal with the ques- 
tion in the manner in which it oan alone be 
but if there be atoy shrinking fropi this position, a arrow- 

ing of the power of legislation fpr British-b^ sti^eots in 
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(loforence to subordiaate and dependent territorial jurisdictions^ 
treated pro liac vice as sovereign and independent, then we 
foresee very serious impediment to this growing danger being 
effectually grappled with before an adeguate solution come to 
be forced upon the Home and the Indian Governments by the 
occurrence of grave events. 

We do not feel -warranted in prolonging this article by a 
further digression on the probable future of native states. 
Every thing will depend on their gradually coalescing, dove- 
tailing as it were with the onward progress of British India. 
They form a large part of the area of the empire, and enjoy vari- 
ous degrees of capacity for improvement, but no one who has 
traversed them will deny the fact that they present an immense 
field for improvement. Aware that some of them lie under 
great disadvantages as to soil and position, we are not disposed 
to draw invidious comparisons between our own more favoured 
provinces and those of native states; at the same time we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that there are those among 
them who enjoy considerable advantages in soil, products, and 
population, and who nevertheless make but very indifferent 
use of these favourable circumstances. Some are still inflated 
with a disproportionate idea of their own importance, and have 
not yet shaken free from the old Mahratta dream of supremacy. 
This leads them to waste their means on the maintenance of 
forces for which they can have no possible use, except as in 1857 
to show to the world hpw entirely unequal they are to control 
the military mob they collect around them when a crisis arrives. 
Whilst battening upon the resources of the state, impoverishing 
its treasury, and crippling it from useful and reproductive expen- 
diture, armed mobs of the kind here alluded to are a source of 
weakness rather than of strength, and present a delusive show 
of force which crumbles at the first touch of jjpnflict; and 
which, from the instinct of such bodies being a chronic state of 
hostility to the British Government, have a tendency to compro- 
mise their chiefs with the supreme power. Enough for purposes 
of state, and the enforcement of the authority of the chief in 
his own territory is all that native Governments can require; 
and every thing beyond this is a costly, and may prove a ruinous, 
error. 

Mr. Aitchisun^s 'prefatory remarks would easily leads us into 
digr^ions of a more e3|:tend^ character, but though we are aware 
tb^t vye have done but scant justice to our author, a^hd could 
follow many other lines of fought which his volumes edggest, 
we feel that already the pataenee of out readers musi have been 
unduly taxed by the length at which we have dwelt on points 
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wbichj however important in themselvee, can acarceljr be said to 
command general interest or to admit of being treated otherwise 
tlian in a dry manner. We cannot however part from the au- 
thor of the Book of Treaties without complimenting the com- 
petition civilians on this the first fruits of their literary labours. 
It redounds to the credit of the whole body, and it will be ac- 
cepted as a happy omen of what may be expected from them. 
Whilst the old class of civilians probably closed their literary 
exhibitions with Mr, Muir’s valuable work on the life of Mahomed, 
a work which has most deservedly added to the reputation of Mr, 
Muir, and is in every respect a worthy legacy from the Haileybury 
order of civilians, we hail with pleasure the proof afforded by 
Mr. Aitchison’s work that the competition men threaten a most 
honourable rivalry with their predecessors ; and that judging by 
the first fruits the public may look forward with considerable 
assurance that the ability and talent which marked the old 
school will not Ite found to degenerate with the new. 
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Aet, V, — Report of the Gomnimonen of Inquiry into hu 
dian Accounts, (Gazette of India Extraordinary ^ 25th October 
1804.) 

W HEN we consider how iiniyersal is the importance of money 
and the desire for its possession, it seems strange that "no- 
thing is so distasteful to most men as a consideration of the means 
of preserving it. The manager of a great Joint Stock Bank 
at home, writing on the Philosophy of Banking, gravely urged, 
as a great and appreciable proof of its advantages, that by 
making all payments by cheques, men would be saved keeping 
accounts, at least of their expenditure. And even men who 
have advanced so far as to be able to put down their receipts 
on one side of a sheet and their outlay on the other, regard as 
a solemn mystery anything like a budget, anything, that is, 
like an estimate of probable receipts and of fitting expenditure, 
which may be some check on their manner of living in a com- 
ing year ; and one friend, who does prepare a domestic budget, 
is compelled to produce it in his dmwing room for the wonder- 
ing contemplation of his friends, just as lie would a photograph 
of the Princess Alexandra and her bahy, or a newly found coin 
of Apollodotus from Peshawur. And as men are in private 
life, so are they in public. Code after code of law appears, is 
mastered and successfully administered ; hut accounts are lookedon 
.as mysterious things to be handled only by the initiated, i, e. 
to put it in district officer's phrase, by his baboos. No doubt 
there is also a lurking contempt for accounts, as bringing no 
credit and as having been at times entrusted to men held in 
small esteem; and certainly the only way to keep district 
accounts in good order is to make officers feel that well-kept 
accounts are an essential part of the well being of the empire, 
and that the reviewing officers are their superiors rather than 
their inferiors in knowledge and position, and even in breeding. 
The most simple system will not work itself, and those who 
have to work it musjt feel that they are not soiling their fingers 
by the task Yet where stewards are so overtaxed as our district 
by officers, it is of the greatest consequence that their work be 
made as simple and as light |s possible, and any change, though 
costly, which may secure this, sltouid be welcomed with 
eargerness. 
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Twelve months ago there landed in Calcutta two gentlemen 
skilled in the EngUsIt system of account^ and entertained at 
great cost to improve the Indian. In the course of the past 
autumn have appeared two voluminous and able reports, on the 
military and civil accounts respectively, and that on the Public 
Works* accounts, to which their first attention was given, though 
less widely circulated, must be at least as bulky. At present 
however we have to do with the second of these only, that on 
the general accounts of the empire* As a good system of 
account is the greatest stimulant to economy and the best 
seculity for its observance, all tax payers every where arc con- 
cerned in the account system of their own country; so that 
though even Mr. Gladstone might fail in making it interesting, 
a paper on such a subject might well be read with attention. 
And this should pre-eminently be the case in India, where a 
large proportion of the readers are officials, and a large propor- 
tion of the officials more or less closely responsible for the 
management of the monies of the State. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan and his Commissioners however are not 
the first to attempt to improve the Indian system of account, 
though the peculiar conditions of the problem, and the necessity 
of employing in the main unskilled workmen have iftde the 
task difficult. Like all systems framed by Englishmen it has 
been built up bit by bit, the day*s needs suggesting, and limit- 
ing, the day*s advance. Our territories were included in three 

5 residencies, united only in bearing a common allegiance to a 
istant head ; eacli thus had its own accounts, consolidated with 
those of other presidencies only in England if at all, its own 
system, its own rules, its own machinery. Here pre-audit 
seems to boast an immemorial* (Indian) antiquity, there it -is a 
thing of yesterday ; here Collectors cannot tell how they shall 
get on without a Civil Paymaster, there they mournfully presage 
such annoyances as they remember his first appointment twenty 
years ago removed ; here the Accountant was a sort of Finan- 
cial Secretary, there he was only a deputy of a Revenue Board. 
Nowhere howeVer was any special training provided for, or any 
special aptitude demanded in, the preparer of the State accounts. 
Every one was supposed to know all the local rules, imd all 
general principles, of account, just as he was supposed to know 
all Hindu and Mahomedan law. A Civil Auditor passed away 
to a district, and a junior succeeded, expecting to hold office for 
some two years, having a general idea of the rules he had to 
administer, hearing with more or, less content, his ignorance 
di abstrnser points, following on tech points with more dr less 
r^uetonce the guidance of his head assistant, and looking for- 
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ward eagerly to the time when he should blossom as a full 
Collector. The ease of the Accountant indeed was so far differ- 
ent til at he did not necessarily look forward to further promo- 
tion, but he had no special knowledge of book-keeping, and was 
possibly puzzled by finding he might with equal safety* order a 
man to debit or to credit a certain sum. 

Such was the systqm when the Court, on 17th Junel856,^called 

* the attention of the Supreme Government to various important 
^ questions connected with the comparative condition of the 
^ Indian finances, past and prospective, the causes of a continued 
^ increase of charge, the most suitable means of reducing the 
^ expenditure within the income, and the importance of adopting 
^ measures for reframing the Offices of Account at the subordinate 
' presidencies, in order that a succession of officers conversant with 
^ tlie business of Accounts to the higher posts in the Department 
^ might be secured, and appointments to vacancies regulated 
^ accordingly.* A supply of trained officers could not be secured 
for a department boasting but two oiSiccs ; differences of system 
would have made a skilled accountant from Bengal an ignorant 
learner in Madras ; a local government would be little willing 
to give to a stranger meat for which a nestling of its own was 
hiingeriiH^; and so, after directing that the Bengal system of 
account be everywhere used, the Supremo Government, with the 
Court*s consent, gathered all the local offices into one department 
directly subordinate to the Financial office in Calcutta. f The 
persons employed were to be picked men, chosen by examination 
after five years* approved service, pledged to serve in the depart- 
ment to the end of their Indian career, liable to bo moved from 
presidency to presidency at intervals of not less than two years, 
and drawing salaries higher than those of their contemporaries, 
lest the greater freedom and less cost of country life, and the 
moi*e interesting labours of a district officer, should render all 
unwilling to volunteer for the new department. The plan 
secured to all the most varied experience as disburse!*, as auditor, 
as accountant; but the temptations offered were too small 
to overcome men's objections to the incessant dreary rou- 
tine of office life^ uncheered by the hope of distinction or of 
any great prize ,* to the one examination which was held the 

* A few years “back an officer, with heavy acoouiitsj and fortunately more 
knowledge of businefis than most, received instructions from the Accoantant, 
which his head clerk interpreted thus ‘ Oh yes, Sir, quite plain, Sir j he 

* say take ikom credit-debit and put to debit- credit,' The Accountant re- 
jecting an imperfect voucher, instructed the officer to write back the credit 
lie had taken, and again debit himself with the amount. 

t Qalmtia Qmite, 3rd April 1858, p.' 611, 
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whole presidency of Fort William supplied but three candidates, 
and the demand of preliminary service had to be lowered that the 
best man might be appointed. This scheme has been formally 
abandoned for one put forth by Mr. Laing just before his 
retirement, whereof the practical effect must certainly be that no 
more covenanted officers will enter tlie department. Besides 
their natural unwillingness to serve under men technically of 
lower rank, they will he deterred by the small prizes set before 
them ; theydook to end their service with something more than 
Rs. 2,000 a month, to be earned by something more pleasant than 
incessant office work, and in a climate more healthy atjd a 
residence more cheap than Calcutta, their chance of obtaining 
even this small success being materially diminished by the fact 
fhat the pension rules of their departmental seniors seem 
trained almost as if to secure none but death vacancies. 

So far, then, the steps gained were three; uniformity of 
account, training for the accountants, and their close responsibi- 
lity to the Supreme Government. The importance of the last is 
less evident than that of the former steps, and may admit of a 
little explanation. Formerly these officers knew the orders even 
of the Supreme Government only through, and with the interpret 
tation of, the Local ; now those orders are sent to them direct, 
and they are bound not to accept without reference any ques- 
tionable construction of the Government to which they are 
attached. But we may illustrate ; three years ago it was whis- 
pered that tlie Punjab Government had allowed an officer ^ to 
^ take his work^ to a hill station a hundred miles from his own 
bounds, and claimed a power to do so generally ; under the 
former system this must have passed unquestioned, but the 
Civil Paymaster objecting, as under the present system he was 
bound to do, the Supreme Government denied that local admi<« 
niskations possessed any such powers. 

The system of account made general was that known as the 
Bengal system. Our plan does not demand, nor our space 
allow, that we compare this with its earlier rivals; but though it 
had been perfect, as are mercantile accounts, as a record, it was 
usdiess for the first purpose of all good State accounts, for check : 
it had no Budget It had indeed its three estimates which no- 
body trusted, which bound nobody, any one of which might 
have been a quarter of a million wi'ong without causing its 
framer or his government more inconvenience than a temporary 
discredit, which, in a society so changing as that of India, would 
have been foi;gotten only less soon than any distinction he might 
have gained. The First Report of Mr. Wilson's Budget and 
4^udit Committee of 1861 shows no trace of the estimates ew 
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having been treated an more than Cash Be^uirement statements^ 
or of the whole expenditure of the State having been, year by year, 
subjected to a rigid scrutiny; and rightly says that *the chief 
^ deficiency in the Indian system is the want of a Budget 
' estimate of specific votes or sanctions for each service, and 

* branch of service, for the year, * ^ and the absence 
' of any return by which the progress of expenditure, under the 
^ several heads of sanctioned service, can, from time to time, be 

* ascertained in the course of the year/ But, indeed, it needed 
neither committee, nor commissioners, nor ex-Secretary to the 
Treasury, to tell people who had resolved to live on what they 
could afford to spend, not what they would like to spend, that 
the only plan was to see what could be afforded for each *head 
of expenditure, and to take measures for a continual watch 
against an outlay of more than the approved amount. 

The circumstances of the times invest with a sort of dignity 
the sonorous truisms which make up a large part of Mr. Wilson's 
minute of 7th April 1860. He declared his object to be two-fold, 
to secure that expenditure he prepared by a deliberate sanction, 
given by one authority after considering the ways and means 
and the divers projects of the year, and, by Imperil Audit of 
well prepared ^ Imperial Accounts,' to secure that flle money 
granted, and no more, has been expended on the objects ap- 
proved. As a first step the Anticipation estimate was improv- 
ed into a Budget estimate, after consideration whereof ‘ the Su- 
^ preme Government will allot and appropriate to each branch of 
^ the service, and to the several detail^ heads within each branch, 
^ specific sums.' These allotments were to limit absolutely the 
expenditure on eacli head for the year, so absolutely, that though 
the sudden advent of locusts might justify the Punjab Govern- 
ment in offering a reward for their destruction without previous 
sanction, an application for after-sanction must at once be made ; 
while, as tlie more terrible visitation of famine was more slow in 
its advances, no aid could be given to the afflicted people without 
previous sauction. The former liberty of local governments could 
not co-exist with any ^ Imperial Budget' worthy of the name, 
and it may have been necessary to make them feel the work some- 
what sharply at first ; but the harshest rules have ii9w been ex- 
plained away, and reasonable freedom so restored. 

To consider how expenditure might best bo brought to ac- 
count, with a comparison at ever^ stage between grant and out- 
lay culminating in the ' Appropriation Audit ' of the * Imperial 
Books, ' a well-choseu committee was appointed with most de- 
finite instructions. It is not necessary for present ptu^ose to 
trace it through its ten reports, from that of 30th July 1880 con- 
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trasLing the rival eystems, to that of 18th January 1861; 
detailing the duties of the Auditor-General. Sufficeittosay 
that the complicated array of returns which it required to be 
furnished by the Deputy Auditor-General; gave little hope that 
arrears would be avoided for the future, not to say that existing 
arrears could be brought up ; and its provision that the balance 
of the grants of a year should be held for twelve months avail- 
able to meet outstanding charges made any ' Appropriation 
Audit ' worth naming, and any final balancing of expenditure 
against grant, impossible till the close of another year. But 
when one reads the committee's recommendation to assimilate 
the Indian system which does actually possess many ad- 
^ vantages similar to those possessed by the English practice) 

^ in principle to the English system, once lor all, so that India 
^ may in future possess a financial system which will be admit- 
‘ ted to be theoretically and practically perfect,’ one remembers 
with a little amusement that one part of this system did not 
continue in use a year, and that, after several intermediate 
changes of importance, Sir Charles Trevelyan and his Commis- 
sioners propose to improve the whole off the face of the earth. 
For so far at least extends the improvement proposed by the 
CommissiShers, Though not prepared to acknowledge their 
scheme to be in every point new, or to hold all their principles 
sound, all their propetals wise, or all their remarks in good taste; 
no reader of the report under review will deny to its authors 
credit for either care or ability. Too much may be made of 
visits to mofussil ofiices ; the short time allowed may have made 
those visits of use only in name. The tone of some passages 
may argue a foregone conclusion, and betray the hand of the 
advocate rather than the judge ; we may instance statements 
made without hint of verification, or their dainty joke that 
there is as much to be said for two pre-audits as for one. The 
general principles, too, which they have laid down, may not be 
accepted by all, but none will deny that they had srt before 
themselves a definite goal, and had a clear conception of the 
steps whereby that end might possibly be attained. But wo 
doubt much whether the simplicity they desire would be in every 
way profitable. To say nothing hero of the proposal to have 
district accounts unclassified, is the jealousy between govern- 
ments, which is said to be fostered by inter-governmental ad- 
justments, wholly or chiefly iiynrious ? Surely a Governor may 
take a legitimate pride in seeing that his province is cheaply^ 
managed, and the only practicable test of cheapness herein is' 
comparison with the cost at which like results are obtained elsc^- 
where. And the knowledge that his charges are subjected to 
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hostile criticism would probably make a Governor scrutinise 
them himself with almost hostile eyes* Sir Bartle Frere^'s 
minute on the cost of the Piiiyab administration was unfair^ for it 
cliarjjed against a local government the cost of the imperial 
reserve, but it showed that all did not see with the same eyes 
as the writers of Punjab Eeports. Indeed, if any Governor 
should find that hi^ revenue does not cover his civil cliarge, and 
also pay for such part of the army as might be regarded as the 
necessary internal garrison of his province, lie should ask himself 
on what ground, political or military, would he justify its reten- 
tion, and might well doubt whether his scheme of administration, 
in being too costly for liis finances, was not self-condemned as 
more cosily tlian his rude people required. And it is so easy 
to bring admirable reasons for isolated increases of expenditure, 
that the cost of administration cannot be tested by arguments 
justifying its details, but only by detailing and comparing the 
cost of like administration elsewhere. Experience shows that 
as a favourite district will have a succession of picked officers, 
and as tlie cry of such men for increased establishments is more 
likely to be listened to, a favourite district will have a stronger 
staff than a less favoured one ; such applications thus should be 
judged by comparison with the staff, whieh is held sufficient for 
presumably equal work elsewhere ; and, in like manner, a Go- 
vernor should compare his own police andi^olher establishments 
with those having the like charge in other provinces. Honour- 
able emulation between Governments, indeed, is probably one 
of the strongest incentives to economy as to every other im- 
provement, and though troublesome monthly cross-adjustments 
may be, and are, bad from an Accountant's point of view, any 
change likely to destroy such emulation is bad from ahiglier point 
of view ; and should certainly not be made. The adjustment may 
be annual* and need not be detailed, but it should certainly be 
made, and a government should be charged with estimating for 
all money to be expended for it, and not merely what it will 
spend on its own account within its own bounds. 

Again, in removing ^Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks^ from 
their present place in the government accounts, the Commis- 
sioners have followed a false principle. One may note in passing 
how bewildering such a change would be to a person who 
thought there was one acknowledged principle of account, and 
remembered how carefully it has of late years been laid down 
that any entry of net charges or net receipts is a blander as a 
matter of account. The fact is, wherever the payment and the 
refund are so far separated, in time or place, as to make the 
two operations two transactions^ both should be distiactly shown. 
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,, And this is more necessary where the refund is made not under 
the operation of general rules, but under special orders^ and 
where therefore the fact of payment must be distinctly recorded 
against those orders. If a drawback be paid in Calcutta on 
Shahjehanpore rum exported after paying a duty in the North- 
West Provinces, the Abkari accounts in Calcutta would only be 
confused by deducting the amount so paid from the actual 
receipts, instead of showing it as a payment; and if Land 
Eevenue be refunded by order of the Revenue Board, to show 
only net receipts in a district would risk a double refund which 
the Accountant could not check, and would make less easy com- 
parison between the gross demand and the money received on 
account of that demand. Gross receipts^ and all payments 
should still be shown in local books, though only the net 
receipts appear in imperial books ; and gross demand should be 
given in the estimate of receipts opposite to charges, which will 
diminish the receipts, though a grant be assigned only to ba- 
lance the budget. 

Again the Commissioners would make the accounts merely ac- 
counts, leaving comparisons and accurate distributions of charge, 
as of the pay of an officer serving several departments to statis- 
tical returns. But, to' ensure economy, such statistical returns 
should be prepared at regular and not distant intervals, and 
should be open to easf check. The great beauty of the budget 
estimate is that it is in itself roughly such a statistical return, 
comparing yearly the proposed strengths and cost of an esta- 
blishment with that already existing, the receipts expected for a 
coming year with those expected in a former. Many returns 
now sent to the Accountaiitf may better find room on the 
shelves of another office, but the accounts should certainly not 
be simpU&ed to an extent which would make them useless either 
as a foundation for, or a check on, sucli returns, Nor should 
simplicity be purchased by an inaccurate entry of the real cause 
of the receipt or charge shown. 

By &r the most important statistical return is, as has just been 
said, the budget estimate, but distribution in the budget de- 
mands distribution in the monthly accounts. And as the pay of 

* According to the common system of Book-keeping, a tradesman allowing 
discount to a person with whom he hod a running account, would nhow in 
his ledger the discount as a cash receipt. / 

t Ijet us note, once for all, that we nave used the title of Accountant to 
denote the officer so called till Mr. Wilson’s Committee elaborated it into 
-^^^Itor and Acoountant-Qeneyal. The present Commiesionem worfd 
^‘^‘^^ntant-Qeiieral, the present Aocountant-Oeneml being olUd 
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district officers is to be distributed under two Iieads^ there cannot 
be so many others servitig two departments that to i;ain aeon* 
racy in detailing charge any gresit trouble would be caused. Nor 
for sufficient distribution of receipts wOuld that marvellous re- 
turn of income tax in eighty columns be wanted ; it might in- 
deed be filed in the district office, but as the Income tax 
deman<l is variable year by year, nothing is gained by showing 
the year for which payment is made ; though as Land Revenue 
is a fixed demand recurring yearly, and as the Revenue Board 
must look to it that the gross demand is realized, receipts under 
tills head should be shown as for past, current, or coming years. 

At the same time the Commissioners have hit many terrible 
blots. To say nothing of arrears of years in the bringing up of 
accounts, a fault destructive to the usefulness of any set of ac- 
counts, differences of classification have been permitted which 
render the compilation of imperial hooks almost impossible. 
Accounts which should, though prepared liy different departments, 
have corresponded, dilfered, in one case, as much as thirty-two 
lacs, in another eighteen. Large sums stand long as remittances 
between departments, which are really disputed accounts, in ad- 
justing which the more speed should have been made, because 
they were disputed. There much labour has been wasted, not 
to the same extent, be it observed, or in tlie same way in every 
office, nor generally through observance of existing rules. The 
Laud Revenue paid was of coarse credited to Land Revenue 
and debited to * Collector,’ but it furthermore appears in three 
utterly useless ledger accounts, while the seven processes, through 
which alone the unfortunate holder of an audited bill in Calcutta 
was able to get cash in exchange, were admirably adapted to 
drive every one to the arms of an agent.* 

Again the Commissioners complain that many trifling ac« 
counts are kept open too long : one return shows daims 
against government which have been outstanding for nearly 
half a century, and another a score of balances, each less 
than one anna, carried forward from year to year. They com- 
plain, too, that cash accounts, and stock and store accounts are 
mixed up, to great confusion and no profit ; the manufacturing 
departments, even more than others, would gain by not having 
to translate their stock and their produce into Rupees, Annas, 

* For all that appears however a person wishing to cash a merohatifa. 
cheque would have to go through most of these processes. The attempt 
to make the Banks accountants as well as hankers, is well exemplified by the 
Commissioners' detail of these mooesses. The change has increased I^ur, 
not ‘even saving that of the Treasuiy Officer, and, the 
oufcta Collector, has facilitated fraud, , V , 
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anJ Pies for entry in their books, and the goods manufactured or 
imported would be as safe from misappropriation if their issue 
were proved by an unpriced receipt as if cash were paid to be 
in part refunded if the property should ever be returned. Then 
they complain geneially of insuifficient check both of receipts 
and payments. The essence of a f]^ood system of account is of 
course such cross check as shall render impossible errors either 
of fraud or accident; and where the immediate charge of the 
cash box is left .to men so poorly paid as our native establish- 
ments, such check is specially necessary. Yet existing check 
is really more efficient than they think, ^ Interest on a Goveni- 
* menf Promissory Note may be paid twice, for the gross interest 
^ paid is reported to one officer, and the details of the notes on 
^ which it has been paid to another;^ of course the detailed re- 
turn might go with the abstract for examination, so being sent 
to the Accountant-General through the Local Accountant ,* but 
somebody must be trusted, and there is surely little risk in 
trusting the treasury officer, who is either a covenanted officer 
or a person who has won a good position by steady and 
lionourable service, and who pays no interest without examining 
the note itself with its entries of payments. ' Cash once lodged 
in the government coffers is left unexamined,' Without deny- 
ing that such deposits have not always been safe, by the nature of 
the case there is no room for fraud, hut under most peculiar cir- 
cumstances against wliich no frequent examination would avail. 
The person primarily responsible is the treasurer, a wealthy 
banker or merchant who has lodged heavy security, who there- 
fore, to that extent at least, could not be a gainer, and who, were 
any monies missing, would be liable to trial for embezzlement. 
Again the money is kept in chests of moderate size, and if a 
commoii practice of exhausting one chest before touching an- 
other, and never placing receipts in the chest whence money for 
disbursement is being drawn, be followed, the same coin can 
never lie long ; It is verified by remittance or expense. Coin is 
abundantly examined before it passes into the coffers of the 
SMe; access to it there is obtained only through the joint 
action of two officers between whom it is impossiWe to suspect 
complicity; when, after a longer or a shorter rest, it again 
issues, it is examined by other and hostile eyes ; so that the risk 
from fraud to money once lodged in those double locked chests, 
seems inappreciable. How its passage into and out of those 
chests is recorded and checked) makes up the story of district 
accounts, whevt^to we must give minute attention: after saying a 
word or two of cerfem departments of whi<?h tha Commission- 
e|s have made seps^ate mention. 
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T]]e Cukutta Stamp Department supplies stamps to the 
whole of the vast presidency of Fort William. The Bengal 
Accountant was formerly able to check the superintendent's 
accounts, because issues to subrprcsidencies were made through 
him ; this check would be restored were the other Accountants, 
when remittance of stamps had been cre<Uted in their accounts, 
to advise the Bengal Accountant. Stami)s are supplied in 
three ways; adhesive stamps are imported ready for issue; 
water*marked pajjcr is impoited from home, whereon the neces- 
sary impressions arc made here ; and legal documents and mer- 
cantile forms are sent by their owners to be stamped. 

The place whence the first class are supplied is so distant, 
and check on their manufacture there and issue liere so easy, 
that fraud in their issue need scarcely be anticipated ; on the 
other hand there is room to fear they may be us^ twice. The 
water-marked paper supplied for tlie second class comes in reams 
whicli are found by experience not always to contain the same 
number of sheets ; the excess it is said may be abstracted, but* 
how is deficiency accounted for when there are less than the pro- 
per number of sheets ? The proper plan evidently is to have the 
needful counting finished where there is no chance of a fraudu- 
lent miscount ; and to have the counted sheets put up in closed 
covers large enough to be treated as bmidles, and made over 
to the pressman unopened. So long as we superstitiously in- 
sist on using hand-made paper witli its four rough edj^es and its 
varying thickness, there is no help for it but to count the paper 
leaf by leaf ; but there is surely no reason why we should not use 
machine-made, A paper maker would undertake to make paper 
of any quality of any breadth in bands of almost any length, 

, with a water-mark of any pattern recurring any number of times 
ill the length of the band, and finally to fold that band into any 
number of exactly equal lengths ; the office of check at home 
would receive the folded band with a wrapper pasted round it one 
way, would examine only the two rough ends, and then trimming 
the folded band with a cutting press, and sealing down a trans- 
verse wrapper, would be perfectly certain that it had made 
ready for shipment ten or a hundred sheets whether for judicial 
stamps or currency notes. The examiner in India would only 
have to see that the seal was unbroken, and so with little lab^r 
and no large establishment of counters it would be easy to cheek 
the store of water-marked paper, whether on iHJceipt or at any 
later time. The third class of stamps are not all ofone kind ; 
it may be im|k)ssible to refuse to stamp executed document^ bnt it 
is fair to exact a fine for granting the stamp } )mt theif^e M ^ no 
reason why mercantile forms should claim fo be stamps at^ 

nni) 
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any risk to the Government revenue. If the risk be, as one 
would conclude from the rules, that two papers may get stamped 
at one blow, an easy remedy would bo to arrange that the 
impression be in part coloured ; if that the department may 
stamp more documents than are shown in the accounts, an ad-* 
hesive stamp might be attached in the Financial Department 
instead of a couuterstamp. If the supiueness of Collectors allow 
frauds intbe Mofussil, the persons in fault might, under existing 
rules, be compelled to pay; and though a sufterer would of 
course be very angry, it would be a very good thing once to 
enforce the* rule- If the signature of the stamp vendor is no 
protection to the revenue, it is as little to the public ; a man wish- 
ing to commit a forgery can always get a stamp of any required 
date by paying a market price ; in the house of a man reputed 
to be respectable, in a search for treasonable papersi between 
forty and fifty stamped papers were found, some of the earliest 
issue, as complete as dates and endorsements could make them. 

Although the opium of the Calcutta sales is grown in the 
wliole valley of the Ganges, the department is subject only to the 
Government of the Lower Provinces. The system is an instruc* 
live contrast to that on which indigo is grown in Lower Bengal, 
as on receiving his advance the peasant engages to cultivate 
such an area, and augagent, visiting his fields when under crop, 
fixes approximately the amount of raw drug to be delivered. 
The sums sq advanced are enormous, and proportionate are the 
balances of the agents ; it is not easy to see why these 
oJflieers could not be allowed, instead of treasuries, letters of 


ct^edit on the Collectors* The agents consolidate the accounts 
of their subordinates in a monthly cash account for the ac- 
countant, to whom they also submit a quarterly store account, 
and, strangely enough, an annual account of the nature of a 
general report, showing among other things the consistency of 
the drug; the accountant can do nothing with such a paper, 
but' check the reported issues by the quarterly store account. 
These issues are managed strangely; the agent credits himself 
with the value of the , drug at a fixed tate,. and the Collector 
shows a like amount as having been paid, and, on selling it at 
the h^her retail price, debits himself with the sum received;' 
tl^e entries of imaginary remittances are righ% said to be 
unnecessary, and there is no reason why opium should not be 
dealt with as stamps Ufe, the suppUes being shown as Und 
the value nowhere credited tffl the actual (^h 

> ^ Customs depertin^t/ 

are, that Appraisers are too-midehlr^iWi'tMfe^^ 
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age accounts are too little checked, that double accounts are 
kept, and that some proceedings may be simplided { as an instance 
of the lust is detailed the process through which rewards to 
informers are paid and charged in the accounts ; tlu se payments 
are among the many 6ver which the Civil Paymaster has but a 
formal check. Nor need much be said of the Mint ; bullion in 
store is said not to be checked often enough, but from the 
nature of the case its check is difficult, as not quantity only, but 
quality also has to be veriBed; by making Mint certificates^ 
payable at sight, an unnecessary advantage is given to import- 
ers, and, as was shown in Sir Charles Trevelyan’s gold minute, 
an unnecessary risk thrown on the State, but a change of rule 
demands a prior change of the paper currency law.-— The posi- 
tion of the Mint-master as Currency Commissioner, is exactly 
parallel to that of the Superintendent of Stamps. 

Certain genei’al acts of Government too lend to it a semi- 
commercial character. It acts as a banker, for it receives cer- 
tain deposits and makes certain remittances, and as an agent, 
for it guarantees to certain persons that certain payments shall 
be made on their accounts. Speaking generally, we may say 
that this character might, with advantage to the State, be 
wholly laid aside; yielding to the necessities of its position,! it 
has, ever unwillingly, accepted deposits, often ismn^ to its 
servants strict injunctions to place as few sums in deposit as pos- 
sible. The head is too convenient, like the sundries of a school- 
boy’s cash book, and may be suspected to cover many of those 
secret funds the wealth of which Mr. Thomason is said to 
have regarded as a test of the efficiency of a Collector, and 
which will never cease to exist till Collectors can be made to 
see that they are guilty of criminal breach of trust in incur* 
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ring an outlay, tliough it seem to tliem never m necessary, fof 
which sanction has not been, and is not likely to be, obtained- 
These accounts too leave most room for, atid most temptation 
to, fraud ; no labour is more simple than (bat of keeping them 
while up to date, but thievery simplicity makes them most likely 
to be laid aside in any sudden pressure ; while tbe drudgery and 
difficulty of setting them right when fallen into arrear can scarcely 
be Conceived. But it is not easy to see how showing deposits 
in a personal ledger would simplify or improve nilStters, while 
the nature of the case makes the proposed charge or deposits 
improper. If indeed monies paid into court stand in deposit by 
the carelessness of the decree-holder, a fine might be exacted 
from hini ; but how of the many sums impounded by govern- 
ment as guardian of law ? The action of the Court of Directors 
in forbidding consolidation was an undoubted mistake ; but 
beyond consolidating old, and crediting petty items, the present 
system can be improved only by making no part payments ; 
if for any reason it be impossible tp repay the whole 6f a depo- 
sit at once, the balance should be treated ajs a new deposit. 

As a remitter government uses three instruments; money 
orders, bills of exchange, and specie. The grant of the first 
of these, on the English plan, is one of the few businesses in 
wliich the Slate can with advantage engage ; it so affords to its 
subjects, at a low rate, a convenience which possibly they could 
not otherwise obtain at alb Simple as is the business, one ]>urely of 
remittance, to .be accounted for, the accounts of the Bengal office 
Seem to have Ijcen evolved from the moral consciousness of the 
late controller; but check would probably l>e easier if there were 
three fixed charges, as in England, instead of an accurate per- 
centage, Again instniinents in use of the nature of bills of 
exchange are tliree, public and private transfer receipts, and 
supply bills, or bills of exchange proper. The first arelaf course 
objectionable as giving trouble in treasuries, and the prohibition of 
ii^h payments between departments must largely diminish their 
number; whether proportionate labour will he saved or any 
Other advtotage gained is doubtful. It is necessary to secure 
that every' debit have a corresponding ci*edit in some other, 
account ; but whilo the remittance by service receipt secured 
that the adjustment had been made and the charge noted 
agaihsl the head of service to which it properly . pertained, it 
may now become necessjgy to write for detail of the date, the ac- 
count, and the.head of charge. P# the second little can be said ; 
the rules for the grant of privilege transfer receipts are nqft equal ; 

, while, for instance, Bombay can draw thi^m on the piinjab, 
J'jjTfehgal .cannot’; they%e to - 'the - .State, ■ as’', h:' the 
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instance just given ; they cause mac& trouhlcj and afford to 
government servants an unnecessary convenience which they 
unduly prize. Still, though they should be granted more 
freely in the ruder than in the more civilized districts, 
they should nowhere be wholly refused; month by month 
every officer might obtain one for any fund subscriptions he has 
to pay, and one ion general remittances to the head-quarters of 
his Presidency ; and when removed to a new station might ob- 
tain one drawn by his old treasury on his new one, and a moder- 
ate number at bis new station drawn on the treasury of his old. 
The third class are a substitute for specie remittances, and are 
granted only when by their means a distant treasury cau be 
more easily and cheaply replenished. 

Lastly Government acts as an agent in making and 
banking certain provident deductions from the salaries of 
certain servants. In the case of the Uncovenanted Service 
Fund there is less to object to, as the contribution is vo- 
luntary, and could be remitted by the payer by means of 
a privilege transfer receipt; but the case of those funds to 
which men are compelled to subscribe is different, and Go- 
vernment can only be wholly rid of its connection with them by 
guaranteeing certain allowances on its own part, and leaving 
men to manage their own affairs. There is too much of this 
parliamentary prudence, and the objections to such a plan be- 
come specially strong when, to the grumbles of the careless, who 
had rather spend than save, are added those of the provident 
man who thinks the investment bad. Thus for instance think 
most of those civilians, who think at all of the matter, of their 
Annuity Fund, andGovernment might well rid itself of embarrass- 
ment by letting those who wish cease to be burdened on that 
account. 

Before passing to the general question of forms of account, 
the Commissioners speak separately of accounts of receipts. 
Their general complaint is that all that is received may hot be 
credited, an^that tbe Accountant can only see that what is cre- 
dited is credited to the right head. And their complaint is true 
even of land revenue, tbe receipts of which alone they think the 
Accountant can check ; for though he may see that what the 
State demands is credited to the State, he cannot say that the 
numerous grades of underlines have not each been gratified by 
tbe ultimate atoms whereof the State consists. And surely this 
is a questimi of the goodnAs of the general administration, 
rather than of the financial, least of all of account. T^y say 
that in Eussia every rouble paid into the treasury represents 
fifty swallowed by the men who gathered it, and that some are 
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not sure that the Czar himself does not ^ take but the Russian 
system of account may be as good as that of a country where even 
railway porters refuse presents, and there are omnipresent Audit 
boards to which school-boys submit vouched cash accounts of 
their weekly shillings and store accounts of donated marbles* The 
fact is you must trust somebody; you cannot make a man 
honest by Act of Parliament ; and in a country where even 
tell-tale presses cannot be trusted, you mast put up with such 
honesty as can bear so hot a sun. The machinery of demand 
notes and counterfeit receipts numbered like bills of exchange, is 
probably the best that can be devised; it should make fraud 
very unprofitable, by making the sharers in its proceeds many, 
and in many cases absolutely impossible. But one fears that a de- 
mand note would represent so many pice paid to the writer. 
Whatever be tlie paper tendered with cash, the treasurer should 
sign and number it, and not file it as the Commissioners propose, 
but pass it on to the depai*tment it concerns, giving in exchange 
a receipt, the particulai-s of which would be noted on the coun- 
terfoil ; from this counterfoils these receipt ledger would be posted, 
and the necessity for keeping the series of numbers uubrokou 
would prevent the suppression of a receipt altogether; the 
necessity of filling the counterfoil up at once would prevent 
any well considered less-eutry, and *the departmental accounts 
should be a further check. By filing the demand note, or like 
paper, in the department, fraudulent alteration would be pre- 
vented, due credit would be given to the payer,* a certain 
voucher would be available if refund were necessary^ and the file 
of a case would often be completed ; if a magistrate fine a man^ 
the receipted demand note would complete the case just as the 
endorsed warrant of imprisonment does. To take a case in 
illastration., The Income Tax Paroga of paragraphs 9fi,06 would 
have to account for a certain number of tax pap^ts ? when 
remitting money he would advise his chief, who would 
presently receive and file the detailed invoice covering the re- 
mittance ; at the end of the month the darog|]h^s accounte 
would reach his chief vouched by the treasurer's or tehsildart 
receipts, exchanged for the invoiced coin; the departmenial 
monthly ae^^unts prepared from the invoices should agree with 
these, separate ones land also with the Collector's books ; sO 
many people would be concerned and of so different interests, 
that fraud would be difficult and unprofitable, and there 

would be little time to ^cook' sA returns* An;! details 

: * If money were paid into a auddar, inateid a tebso^, ^ 

same paper would bopassed on ai adviee to the tptesUsr* . ' „ ;1 ^ i 
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of the invoices tiet^d not pass into the accounts, they might be 
80 framed as to give auy information whicli might be wanted 
for statistical purposes ; and even to rival the Commissionei*^8 
favourite return in eighty columns. 

But whatever may be the plan of checking and accounting 
for receipts, the most Important part of the Commissioner's re- 
port concerns the* check and account of expenditure, and the 
most important question is that of pre-audit. To the Commis- 
sioners pre-audit is only a nuisance to be abated ; to the typical 
Civil Paymaster it is what the Revolution of ^88 is to Earl 
Russell; and both are equally wide of the truth. Its advantages 
are wholly practical. By its abolition ^responsibility will be 
* made to fall 6n those who should bear it;^ but who are.these? 
Collectors with fifty other businesses at least as important, each 
idling a district as large as half a dozen of our little colonies in the 
West Indies, with interests as various and revenue far greater. 
Pre-audit is nowhere part of the original plan of account, but 
as a distinct ofiicer^s labour became more complex, when to the 
original labour of collection only were added those of settlement 
and police charge, as the closer organization of the Govern- 
ment service made more numerous the cases which were met by 
special rules, an officer was appointed who might be the profes- 
sional adviser of all district officers, on all matters of rule. It 
may be that in course of time officers may have placed too much 
dependence on this adviser ; it may be that rules may admit of 
simplification ; but an assertion that both evils are now at the 
worst seems a strange prelude to a recommendation to take 
away the professional advice. That medical science is abstruse, 
that disease is rife, and that people trust doctors, would make 
up a strange argument for the dismissal of doctor’s. That ^ in 
^ cases of doubt or difficulty reference can be made to head- 
' quarters,' is not the panacea the Commissioners seem to think; 
the very cases in which most doubt should be felt are such 
as to give some underling an interest in concealing their weak 
points, mid the violent contests with Civil Paymasters showthat the 
common fbrm of ignorance is for a man not to know whathe thinks 
he knows well. That the Collector is not banker merely, but ac- 
epuntant to other independent officers, dpes ml make the case 
simpler ; heis safe^vhea he only pays on audited bills, but if a pay- 
ment he mn^^ kave made on the demand of a judge be held 
improper, how shall he adjust his accounts? It is easy ^ say 
tlmjimj^/wili refund it on demand, but thejud^ may iii^otbe 
prt})me4 to confess that he was wrong; and tb(i^h there 'were 
no j)(iSmhiUty 6t this kind, the experience of military pay- 
mastert does not shov^ imh recoveries to be easy. If it come to 
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coiintiBpf experioncesj set against the clean swept Post Office, tl»e 
Telegraph iJcpartment accumulating in two years of post audit, 
outstanding accounts which it showed as six lacs, and the Ac- 
eountant-Oeneral as twenty -four, and against Burmah set a case 
(and there is no need to name one) where accounts have been 
closed practically without audit, really because vouchers could 
not be found for audit. But indeed there is no need to argue 
tlie question of principle ; the Commissioners concede that pre- 
audit is advantageous, that the check of an independent officer, 
chiefly learned in rules, over unpaid bills is beneficial, and so for 
Calcutta, where establishments are so large that each might 
a8rord an accountant with pay rules at his finger ends, wliere 
labour is so divided that no establishment could be concerned with 
all the rules, they provide an Examiner of Claims, who shall bo 
for the Presidency Town just what the Civil Paymaster was, 
save that isntcad of passing a bill be shall give a checpie. Let 
us hope that the efleet of this mighty change will he seen in 
tlie speedy clearance of the lamented eighteen months^ arrears. 

Still the principle is a sound one that the disbursing officer 
should be responsible for his disbursements, more able to contest 
a disallowance with the Accountant than willing to seek for the 
guidance of the Civil Paymaster. And without debating whe- 
ther existing rules are such an undigested mass as to defy the 
study of any but Civil Paymasters, we may assume that they 
arc practically unknown even to those who are made Treasury 
officers because fit for nothing else. The case too is the harder 
that no one quite knows where rules are to he found. No Pre- 
sidency in India has a manual of pay rules whose authority is 
acknowledged. There is that most useful compilation by Mr. 
Eede, carefully prepared and almost exhaustive, accepted by most 
governments, but rejected by the Supreme, but its arrangement 
might he improved, and it is already half obsolete. This indeed 
is the main difficulty, which has kept the Military Pay and 
Audit Regulations a dozen years in hand, that a code is supersed- 
ed even while it is being prepared. District officers are not 
advised of changes as they are made, and though they were would 
probably be unable to keep their manuals fully corrected ; even 
Civil Paymasters do not seem to be always informed of ijJl orders 
affecting as precedents, the rules they have to adr 
minister. Before making busy men personally responsible 
for administering a code, care should be taken if hot that they 
know its rules, at all events that they know where to find 
them, and further that any chaugO be at ptiee notified td: 
nil. Therefore a code, rather than a dig<»st,^ should be 

such a plan that general lules, coustpietions, and |irements 
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might be distinguished at a glance^ and entrusted to a singte of&oer 
through whose hands all correspondence might paS, that be 
might report the effec); oh any clause of any new order, and at 
fr^ueat intervals circulate pages of corrected rules. As be 
might well be legal adviser and be charged with submitting, with 
all references, reports on existing rules and recommendations 
touching change, he would need to be closely connected with the 
Financial Secretariat, and his practical knowledge of the effect 
of every existing rule should be kept alive by his being somjl 
where charged with the checking claims before their admission 
in account. With such a manual, so authoritatively correclied 
up to date, one great objection to the abolition of pro-audit would 
be removed. 

But the maintenance of pre-audit is not synonymous with 
the maintenance of Civil Paymasterships. A Civil Paymaster's 
duties stated briefly are (1) to audit bills; (S) to check expendi- 
ture by budget grants ; (3) to report on claims to pension and 
leave ; and (i) to furnish a general report on expenditure. The se- 
cond of these duties was of coui'se the child of the budget system, 
and lias so far dwindled from its early threatening greatness 
that it gives no power and involves no responsibility, beyond 
that of advising the Accountant, what he should know still 
liettcr, that a grant seems likely to be exhausted. For the 
third the name of Civil Paymaster has no magic power; 
the report cannot be spared, but is prepared from records, some 
of which must be kept by the Accountant that ho niay be 
able to audit charges, and the rest may be sent to him just as well 
as to the Civil Paymasters. The last too is compiled from 
records, and, if any Government ever used it, might conti- 
nue to be funiislied by the oflicer in whose hands the records 
might be, A careful examination of claims after the fashion 
of "pre-audit will always have to he made, if after payment, yet 
before they can be admitted in account, by an independent 
oflicer - of rank, or by the Accountant himself, himself, that is, 
giving such superintendence as is now demanded from the Civil 
Paymaster. Would it not be possible so to arrange as to 
get the beuefite of pre-audit without its delays, and without 
fear of the needless double work which the Commissioners 
depldre? We hold that, were the number of Accountants 
moderately increased, it would be possible to maintain pre- 
audit for all charges really requiring it, till the new code hud 
made mles so familiar that pre-audit could be spared altogetb^l^/ 

IVo kiu4s of charges are audited by the Civil Paymaster; 
when dftalihg yrifch one he has to see that it is a ptoper one. 
with the otiber only that it has not been paid before. Audit of 
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the latter is mechamcal, and requires comparatively little 
supervision 5 such charges are rewards, special grants made 
once for all, which have only to be marked off on their orders, and 
pensions which are paid before audit on the production of des- 
criptive rolls, a process so like that of payment on permanent 
Ordors that the only change would be that the checking, not 
thfe paying, officer would grant the general authority to pay, — an 
arrangement the more reasonable that the former knows better 
Hke date from which payment should commence. Such charges 
do not need pre-audit. In the class of charges requiring check, 
ari'jnambered the pay of gazetted officers, of their establish- 
ments, and their variable charges. Every movement of gazetted 
officers is publicly notified, and must be noted by the officer 
checking the accounts; there is no fear of improper deduction 
from their pay, of improper redistribution of it, or improper 
expenditure of any savings from it. So there would be no 
risk in paying them on orders current for a year ; and as on 
transfer they could draw pay at their new station only after 
the Accountant, advised of their arrival, had sent the counter- 
foil received from the old district, duly endorsed, such a plan 
would certainly not risk that transfers of charge would be 
left unreporteip One absent on leave indeed might draw 
pay against rule, but the district officer would be running 
against what would doubtless be the plain letter of the pay 
order, and so could not pretend to be hardly used if compelled 
to refund ; or a man might draw pay though he had been 
absent without leave ; but if his mordity be so low that he will 
skulk from work for which he is paid, and he be so deter- 
mined to eat his cake and have it, to take a holiday which he 
cannot claim and then to demand one which the rules give only 
to woAers, pre-audit has little power to keep him honest. 
Gazetted officers might be paid on permanent orders, pay- 
ment being marked off on the Accountant's books as pension 
payments are; and without the charge for gazetted ojSfieers, 
moat office bills become so simple that there need be little delay 
in their audit. For the system of permanent orders should not 
be extended to ministerial officers.* There is need to check 
the payments claimed against leave only notified by the 
payer; there is temptation, to which some are said to yield, 

* It is worth noting that the delays which the Commissioners charge to 
Civil Paymasters womd not be prevented by tlie widest use of permanent 
orders; in the two eases they especially name, the tertrianeht ordw TVpiild 
have been refused. WliateVer would justify a Civil SaSym aster in 
wdit, would justify an Accountant in refusing the penhiinent oirdar.' 
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to make , arrangements convenient rather than regular ; to 
issue many little permanent orders would mifltiply little 
charges in account and might diminish an officer's power, just 
as one general order might increase it. Complaint indeed is made 
that under the present system the pay of absentees lies in 
deposit ; this apparently must be the case were pay drawn on one 
standing order ; but in many places the pay of a man absent 
on leave would not even be shown in the bill, till he had return- 
ed and oried out for it. So bills for the pay of establishments 
should be pre-audited as well as those for variable charges. The 
Commissioners have great faith in the signatures and counter- 
signatures of high officers. They quote an opinion, recorded 
by a Committee little likely, as they truly say, to be prejudiced 
against pre-audit, to the effect that the check of the countersign- 
ing officer may be far more effectual than that of the Civil 
Paymaster, nor is it possible to doubt the fact j the Civil Pay- 
master in checking a countersigned bill ought to have nothing 
to do but to check calculations. But does an average Commis- 
sioner of Division check the bills he countersigns at all? 
llenewing charges maybe moderate or immoderate according as 
small or large charges on the same accounts have been passed in 
earlier months ; an outlay which does not .^pem large may 
really be much larger than is found necessary efeewhere ; coun- 
tersignature then to have any value should be given after 
comparison with the charges of bther mouths and other dis- 
tricts, and so should be recorded in detail in a general regis- 
ter ; does our average Commissioner keep any record at all of 
the bills he countersigns? He specially has to vouch for the 
propriety of charges, and, therefore, if a questionable one be 
made, should refer it, demand explanation, and see that ex- 
planation is sent on with tliebill ) does he ask any questions ; and 
if questions be asked of him, can he answer them ? nay, does 
he do more than pass them on to the district officer and pass 
the answer back, without a word of comment, to the questioner ? 
He should be the guardian of the public purse ; does he, for 
instance, charitably throw on the State charges which in neigW 
bouring stations are paid from charitable funds ? Is, in short, the 
check of an inexperienced Civil Paymaster the only check* 

We can vouch for one instance of countersignature which is worth de- 
tailing. According to rules in force in a certain province, an officer annexed 
to his tentage bill a detail of stages which he totalled, showing himself to 
have travelled seventy-one miles in the course of nine marches and five halts 
and then daimed tentage for fourteen days ; instead of signing a formal certi* 
fioate that the officer was entitled to tentage for fourteen days, the Commis- 
sioner countersigned the bill for Bupees 71-9-8. 
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which most cai^iingcnt bills get? ^ No cbar^onee oountetsign* 
^ed is ever finially rejected^ say the Commissioners ; a Civil Pay- 
master’s report on the fact and his explanation of such part ef 
it as he admitted might be instructive. We therefore hold 
decidedly that pre-audit cannot yet be aboUshed^ though it need 
not be demanded for many charges which now receive it^ and 
hold too that had each Accountant but the accounts of one 
Government with proper support, he would be as well able to 
give pre-audit as post-audit to the charge for which he must 
account. Blit it would be better to bring audit nearer still by 
giving two Accountants to one Government than in any way to 
weaken desirable check ; and this would be no more costly tlian 
the Commissioners’ most objectionable plan of giving every 
Accountant a shadow. Officers are said now to be getting too 
fond of leaving their offices for months, from some fancy for 
being near the head of the Government; such a disease would 
only be stimulated by the appointment of a deputy of equal 
rank, when it should rather be cured by rendering impossible 
the absence, on any pretence, of the head of the office for a 
whole month at a time. 

The gravest objection remains to be noticed, that the demand 
of pre-audit irngpies the possibility of expenditure without audit, 
of which the frdit is delay in adjustment and discrepant accounts 
of approved and of actual expenditure, ^ expenditure passes into 
^ the unadjusted column of the monthly Accounts Current, and, 
^ as the adjustments are made on a separate statement, and not 
' in the account itself, the expenditure remains in the unadjusted 
' coluinn, so that an annual account prepared from the twtdve 

* monthly Accounts Current would be entirely incorrect.’ No 
objection could be more serious, though the very remedy the 
Commissioners seem to propose proves that pre-audit is not the 
cause of the disease. Apparently they would re-introduce the 
did inefficient balance system under the name of Advances Be- 
coveriible, so that a charge would pass into the accounts not when 
it was paid, but when formal vouchers could be furnished. Certain 
affieets are to have power of drawing on the treasury, but the 
issued on thehr demands are to he m^e on their responsibility 
(though the tnexperienoed Treasury officer may ask for instruc- 
tions if he think a demand preposterous,) and charged, if the 
vouchers be not satisfadiory. not to the proper budget head but 

* to Advances Becoverable.^ No items need be allowed to Stay long 
under this head ; under no system could there be any reason why, 

adjusted in throe months, itsbould not be recovered in casL 
^ The Collector naight recover sudi an item the 

* but would he himself teftind?* Of ccmjue when a man mm 
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the actual custody of money, lie is likely to allow to himself 
more latitude than he will to others ; but if he choose to please 
himself, he must be brought to his own senses by suspension or 
penal transfer, by some proce^ which will show every one that 
account rules are not merely decorative, but have to be obeyed 
like others. Such action might be unpopular, but if it be 
necessary it should certainly not be spared, though ' one of our 
* best officers^ have to be the victim, for a man who thinks he 
is held in esteem is likely to be the most insolently indifferent 
to all departmental rule, as such men have been found, at times, 
to all positive law. But care should be taken to make the 
entries under this head as far as possible, lest it become as 
unmanageable as ' Deposits f and with this intent every office 
should be allowed a small permanent advance, about enough 
to cover its monthly contingent charges; an ofliccr taking 
charge would claim the whole of this in cash or approved 
vouchers from his predecessor. The amount standing under 
' Advances BecoveraW would vary so little from time to time 
that there would be no account objection to accepting the ad- 
justed item of a year as representing its actual outlay ; only 
we protest against the pretence that to change a name is to 
invent a new system, or to build up any ar^ment against an 
old one. 

Though the Commissioners have not generally overlooked any 
weak point in the preseift system, the limitation of their eiw 
quiries to Bengal has concealed from them an important one. 
They propose certain changes in arrangement for the estimates, 
but ask nothing about the way in which they are at present 
prepared. In the first instance of course they are prepared by 
the heads of offices, in the second by tlie Accountant ; but how- 
does the latter obtain his materials, aud what is his responsi* 
bility ? Under one Government they are examined and consoli- 
dated by the head of the department, and pass with his approval 
to the Accountant, under another they are sent to that officer 
direct : under one Government he uses the materials sent merely 
as guides, under another he merely compiles from tliem ; in the 
one case the budget is his, though the Local Government may, 
if it please, prefer the departmental estimate ; in the other the 
budget is departmental, though the Local Goveniment may insert 
the Accountant's figures if convinced hy his arguments. Such 
important differences of custom and principle should nevar luivo 
existed, and the plan nm proposed seems in way ) 
the Accountant in consultation with r^reseatativ^o beads of 
d^rtments, with the head of the Government for n^etator if 
opinions differ, shall prepare for the Supreme GovmmenI esti- 
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mates representing the views of the Local Administration. 
Th^e estimates shonld, of course, be in a form which will give 
plainly CKactly* as much information as is wanted by the Finan- 
cial Department ; and as a return from which to compile, leav- 
ing the reasons for every step plain, it would not be easy to 
improve the present budget form. 

The rough estimates are to be prepared by the same persons 
as at present, save in one instance 5 those of Superannuation Pen- 
sions are to be prepared by the heads of departments instead 
of the auditor. The change is a mistake, for surely the 
estimates- for all pensions sliould be prepared, or revised, 
by one person, and he the one who with least trouble is sure to 
be best advised of lapses. Nor is there any reason why a depart- 
ment, or even a Government, should watch its worn-out servants ; 
the pension rules for all being the same, the charge of the 
superannuated will bear one fixed proportion to that of the 
effective establishment. The feverish jungles of Eaipoor will 
have no heavier proportionate pension charge than the healthy up- 
lands of Saugor ; if they gave more retirements, they would give 
shorter lives. Besides, local departmental estimates would not ex- 
haust the roll of superannuation pensioners ; those of other Govern- 
ments, (?. y. an opijiim department pensioner in the North-West, 
would be excluded. Therefore let the pension estimates be pre- 
pared, as now, by the auditor, superannuation pensions being 
classed under departments, political un#er the provinces on whose 
account they are paid. This division however would be for sta- 
tistical, not account, purposes ; for the principle is certainly right 
that a Government should show in its own estimates all monies 
which habitually pass through its hands and with which it final- 
ly deals ; — ^ finally^ and ^ habitually^ for the Nojth-West Govern- 
ment cannot estimate for the opium department over which it 
has no control, nor, on the ground that the Benares Eaja was 
going to spend a year in CJcutta, should it leave the Bengal 
Government to provide for his annual stipend. No trouWesome 
cross adjustments, however, even then would he necessary; tbm 
could be made by the Accountant-General when prejjaring his 
consolidated books at the yearns end. All charges paid on ac^ 
count of another province might he accounted for in the same 
way, for though a Government rich in hill stations should expect 
to pay others’ idlers, it should make provision only in a cash re- 
quirement statement. Every department in every ^evince 
Aould provide for all charges to he incurred in any place on its 
account, hut deducting, at foot, amounts not expected to pass ac- 
tWly through its hands, should take a grant for the net charge, 
though leaving the Supreme Government to show the gross in 
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the Imperial Budget. Month by month an Accountant would 
report to the Accountant-General that so much lij^becn paid on 
account of such a department of^such a minor Qofirnment, but 
otherwise each would deal only with the receipts and payments 
within his own province, leaving adjustments to be made in the 
Imperial Books. 

Seeing that estimates are in the first instance to be prepared 
by district ofiieers, it is not easy to perceive on what principle it 
is proposed that they shall send unclassified accounts. A tehsildar 
prepares no budget, receives only certain kinds of revenue, and 
makes few payments ; that he may send a simple account current, 
therefore, is no argument for a Collector doing the same. All the 
items of which the classification can be doubtml are items which 
should have appeared in his own classified estimate ; whatever 
payment he may make for a judge, he knows must go against F. 
III. though he may not be quite sure whether a charge of his own 
should go against P. IX. or P. X. Yet if he must distribute such 
charges in his estimate, why should he not in his accounts? The 
argument is that time will be gained ; it will certainly be lost 
in the Accountant's office, for a chaotic cash account willbefarmore 
troublesome to the compiler than one even ill arranged j and it is 
doubtful whether time will be saved in the district office, for if 
its accounts be posted as they should be, daily, they may easily 
be posted under proper heads ; if they are created at the end of 
the month, at all events the voucllers can be tied in bundles be- 
fore. To allow the submission of unclassified accounts will be 
unprofitably to introduce an unsound principle. But here again 
the Commissioners are not consistent, for they will have receipts 
classified though not payments, and more strangely still they 
will have voucheri classified though not accounts. And these 
vouchets are to be distinguished hy shade of colour, a distinc- 
tion which experience shows to be the most unsafe ; it is bad 
enough to have a multiplicity of forms, but worse when the pale 
blue fbrniis to mean something quite different from the pale pink 
from which, by many eyes, it cannot be distinguished. Other- 
wise the recommendations touching vouchers are sound enough ; 
forms for them should be printed, half English, half Vernacular, 
and both halves should be filled up at once ; but the native ac- 
countant should be%ompelled to note amounts, if not in English 
figures; as many can, at all events in the easily learnt Persian 
or Hindi. 

But it is time to trace the accounts from their genesiiin a 
tebsil to their uirwam in the AocountantfiGeneralV; 

The tehsildar, quoad Government revenue, has purely i^bobanieaji 
duties j he may receive money tendered by certain persons^ 
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the English side of the voucher would, however, pi‘obably 
filled up when the order for payment was being prepared, so 
that disbursements would be posted as soon as made/There wouI4 
thus be in the office three sets of accounts, based indeed on the 
same authorities, and giving the" same results, yet not tlie same 
in form, nor containing the same entries, two of which would 
be compared daily with one another, apd with the third as 
often as the treasury officer chose to abstract the totals of 
the ledger heads. The' entries of the cash account and the 
journal would not tally, because the treasurer would know 
nothing of adjustments : if a Commissioner were to draw money 
on an insufficient voucher, the payment would appear in the 
treasurer's cash book once for all, but by the native aecomit'* 
ant and the treasury clerk it would |tpt be charged against 
Government, but against the Commissioner under Advances 
Recoverable j when the imperfection of tlie voucher was sup# 
plied, the original payment would be marked ofiF, credit givpu 
per contra under the same head, and thus, for the first time, would 
the payment appear under its proper head of account. As the 
Treasury officer should initial the English ledgers daily, at the 
end of the month a simple transcript .of them would form the 
classified monthly account for the Accountant ; there would be 
no more time spent in copying a ledger than a journal. 

It is not very easy to detail the steps whereby the chaos of 
the unclassified Account Current is to be reduced to the order 


of provincial ledgers. Early in the month a bundle of voucher^ 
is 'tobesent in and examined, that the incomplete ones may 
be returned, and at the end of the month the rest of the voucher# 
are to come with the unclassified account: the plan of sending^ 
vouchers apart from the account is ijuestionable. Then th# 
vouchers are compared with authorities, and defective ones 
being rejected and their corresponding items struck out of thtf 
account, the accepted vouchers go to the detailed book-keepers, 
the corrected account to the ^Treasury Account Examiners.* 
Prom th^ independent authorities the two departments, pre- 
pare, pari paem^ detailed classifi^ books, which they abstract 
daily ; their abstracts, showing work done, should correspond, 
and if they do, from them shall be compiled the Cash Rook, 
Journal, and tedger. This is what we believe to be the Commis# 
sioners^ real plan ; if their words be construed striclkly, the ex- 
'atoination of vouchers is merely to for form's sake, and the audit, 
the compairieon with authorities, is to be made by the dj^l^ 
boolts, even after the daily abstract is made ; but as thS. ^na^m 
plmiis evidently to make audit the first step, and Jioi 
the tonekers, pd as the other plan would 

' ' ■ rif = 
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of the books and abstracts of two departments, this can hardly 
be their iDtentioUj to have a second comparison between authori- 
ties and entries in the detailed books, would be to do the work 
twice over^ as it is said to be done now. In this plan there are 
several weak points j the daily comparison can only be carried 
bttt^ if two departments can compile accounts at an equal rate 
from loose vouchers and from a chaotic catalogue of those 
Vouchers ; the records would consist of (1) bundles of accepted 
vouchers j (2) received from the district office, catalogues pre- 
pared in the district office of those vouchers, in full detaik but 
unclassified; (8) detailed books compiled by the Accountant, 
containing exactly the same items in full detail but classified ; 
(4) ' treasury account examined* books', also prepared by the 
Accountant, containing^^xactly the same items in exactly the 
same detail in exactly the same order ; (5) daily ^ abstract of de- 
* tailed books,' with its counterpart ; (fi) the daily * abstract of 
‘ treasury account examiners' books on these daily abstracts 
would be built (7) the Cash Book ; and they would every month 
be consolidated into (8) the monthly abstract, which would be 
the foundation for (9) the Journal; and (10) the Ledger. We 
cannot think a Cash Book and Journal, in true mercantile form, 
absolutely jiecessary for Government accounts; and accounts 
which may show the exact daily transactions, for the whole 
province would be of no use, while the double sets of books in 
full detail would be of use only to cumber the Accountant's 
shelves. ^ 

As we urged that the demand of classified accounts from dis- 
trict officers need cause neither difficulty nor delay> it is neces- 
sary briefly to detai] the method of consolidating such acwunts 
in jproyineial books. When the month closed, tratiscripts*— 
which might have been written up day by day— of the ledger 
p^es would, be sent to the Accountant^ Sccompanii^’i e^hT)y 
bundle of vouchers, and by an abstract the 

The vouchers which 

heed inarked off in the audit department would; \be sent to it, 
and w^ they returned examination of the acQonnlh 'Woulii pto- 
cei^, :tl^ iiems whose vouchers were re|ected beihg; first pf dll 
struoVool'* Items found ohar^ed tod wrong lilM would be 
trattiferred, end at Id^ a me^^ eheh transfer jan^ of 

iSiarges rejected; witfi the rejected vouchers, would SeUt; ; to 

the district iificer. '!ll^e corrected accounts; would 
one set of book-keepe^> the cori^^ abstract to ahhth^ ? the 
former would cotfipile an account in as much d^aid ac 
; ; to the Accountant, and this wdidd 
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whicli would be the preHminary advice to the AccountauUGene- 
ral of the general state of expenditure. £Vom the detailed books 
would be compiled others in the same detail as the budget esti- 
mate submitted by the Accountant, and these abstract books 
would be those sent to the Accountant-General, Any other Cash 
Book, Journal, and Ledger might be prepared from either tlie 
abstract books or the monthly abstract statements, The records 
on this plan would be (1) vouchers in bundles; (2) classified ac- 
count sent with those vouchers from the district ; (S) detailed 
books compiled from those accounts ; (4) abstract books consoli- 
dated from the detailed books ; and (5) cheek monthly abstracts 
compiled from those sent by district ofiicers witli their accounts. 
Here even the raw materials are classified, but the same work is 
nowhere done twice, the details of no tjvo books exactly corres- 
pond, and from returns which give even names of payees and 
dates of payments by regular steps we reach a stage where no- 
thing is shown but gross charges against sanctioned budget grants. 

If there be room for doubt as to the steps whereby district 
are to be reduced to provincial accounts, the subsequent steps 
are still more obscure. The monthly abstract will warn the 
AeUountant what grants are likely to be exceeded, what others 
can supplement tlm deficiency ; but so long as transfers have t<) 
be made at all, it is hard to see bow, by filing ibis return, tlie 
Financial Department will be saved keeping a register of traiis- 
iers ; the fewer they are the lighter ‘the labour j but as the Ac- 
countants abstract will show only the result of the transfers, 
the steps must surely be noted for check. The monthly ab- 
stracts will furnish material ibr the Annual Account, to be ac- 
companied by a report explaining and defending expenditure 
in excess or grant. Those annual accounts are of course to be 
consolidated by the AccouiiUmt-General into a general account 
for the empire, a task of little difficulty, as they will follow the 
estimate forms, and apparently show only what are now called 
major bud^t heads. And in the same account will appear the 
accounts mlh the Home Government. Now the mutual ac- 
counts reuiaiu for years unadjusted ; charges belonging to the 
one Government remain debited to the other ; it is proposed for 
the future that, month by month, aeeoUiifs, under heids to be 
,ajsrreed on^ be exchanged and posted immediately on receipt. 
We may hbpe, by the way, that the Secretary of State will audit 
the English Government's claims on the Indian ; the two eonn- 
tijies ;teve not always been so Well agreed touebipg their 
mutuid burdens as to make one very eager to pay the Cnaueellbr 
Exchequer's bill without scrutiny. Tn^e monthly te- 
.eouqtn wovdd to consolidated, with <he anhuel accounts of tl^e 
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account; the books have been imperfect, '•eceipts andgy- 
ments in England have not been included | they have not ^ 
rnidted^hey have been overloaded with useless deta l; 
and thpV: have been always in arreare. " 

of aecoimts between Calcutta and London will, go far to remove 
the first blemish; though it be f-.und that f 
correction, it will be easy to correc by entries pe oonjro Ja 
ea^»ier to correct than to create. The second will be removed 
simply by accounts being sent home by the Accouhtant-General 
only, w tliat the Home Aulboritjes will store his 
of huge detailed books for every Government. Of the t ni^d 
fault Indian accountants have olten complained, declaring it to 
be one cause, if not the chief cause, of the arrears winch they 
felt to disgrace tlieui. The accounts sent to the Accountant 

must lie in detail, for he has really to i 

entries with the vouchers ; but as the details of his return m^t 
be taken on his signature, and as too he is 
well trained and instructed to make a wrong cla^cation, it w 
hard to see why his annual accoi^ts need be in much “^e detad 
than his annual estimates. Any change must 
main oWeet the removal of these four blemisliM, mcreiM rather 
than dlnishedbythe existing system ; and our niam^ 
with the Commissioners is that they propose unnecessary change 
which vnll cause confusion and delay. . ai,--.- 

• Nor do the proposed changes m tte 
quite judicious. Abolition of pre-andit involves aklitti^ of CiVil 
Paymasteinhips, and the loss of these five appointm^te wm not 
add to the attraction of a department which wm near losing afl ito 
tenanted members when the snb-Treasurerships i^re abo^^ 
thrfta V^rs ago. : But does a desire to retain tb^ .slants 
sfiom^^he "ivihg to 6ach Accountant an efflisieat deputy ? , 
bS it ahoSd suggest an incr^ in the nnmbet of tadipattd^ 
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fietice of his ^efficient deptit^/ to rid liimself of what majr 
seem the less important portioti;and be nominally held respoir^ 
Bible for work he does not feel himself bound to check. Evidently 
most men would give to their ^ efficient deputies^ the work 
corresponding to existing pre-audit, and so far the plan may 
not be bad : tliough it be wrong to think that to check amounts 
charged is less important than to see them charged to the right 
head, at all events inteUigent check and examination would be se- 
cured. According to his bent too the Accountant would use his 
^ cient deputy^ either to examine all treasuries or to stay in charge 
while he examined them ; both plans would be equally objection- 
able, for the ^efficient deputy^ could neither give final orders nor 
merely ask for instructions. And, again, would not such a plan 
foster the pernicious practice, which allows Accountants to 
spend months in the hills, four days' post from their records 
and their offices, seeing sucli papers only as their assistant may 
send ? The plan should rather be to make the necessary ab- 
sences of the chief, few and short, and to give to one man no more 
business than be can, himself, efficiently superintend; and both 
these ends would be best attained by lessening the area of charge. 
This might be done sufficiently by giving to each administration 
its own Accountant ; hni in an extreme case a province might 
have two such officers, each with his own circle, his own office, his 
undivided responsibility, eacli corresponding immediately with the 
Local Government and the Accountant-General, though, if neces- 
sary, the senior only might slpid figured statements, his junior's 
abstracts being blended with his own. But the ^efficient deputy' 
is not only to relieve his chief of excessive work, but to sup- 
ply his place in case of absence on long leave. For this ar- 
rangement we can see no reason, but on the contrary think 
Lord Canning's provision for the transfer of officers after 
two years' service in an office not the worst point of the 
plan Miv Laing abandoned. Though fully prepared to 
admit the weighty objections to a change of the efficient 
bead of any< office, yet we think the principle of maintaining 
a departihent.really one, with real unity of systeru and complete 
$ubordinatida to one head, seriously imperilled by ipaving an 
officer long' at one station, even though the proposed alteration 
did not tika much from the smaU prices of the department by 
refuling^tomotion except on permanent vacancies. Were the 
or offices to be regularly and s;^stematically tooved, it 
wdul^ be impossible that any local vitiations of system ; coulA 
^w or, if already existing, could remain uiChCckedi 
any iffijirDvem^t of office management introduced in ooc oi|i^ 
be long inknbtvu toothers* And gf(^t as^ tke 
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justify tbsir iodiiference to thoioselvss. A more radical change 
than one of rule is wanted^ a change in the feeling of those who 
administer the rule. No volumes of general censures and govern* 
mental regrets would work this change so rapidly ns practical 
proof of earnestness in a suspension, penal transfer, or denied pro- 
motion, whereof the avowed cause should be ignorance or neglect 
of rules of aocpunU It has been said that the readiest way of 
making a fortune would be to buy the orders of a Local Govern- 
ment at a Mofussil price, and to sell them at a head-quarter 
price ; and, to speak plainly, we think the Account Department 
is that which sets on its own orders the value most widely dif- 
fering from that assigned by a district ofBcer. 
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O F the value of statistics it is scarcely posrible tp speak too 
highly. They form the starting point of all political as 
well as natural science. They are to the political economist 
and the legislator what analysis is to the chemist. They enable 
him to disint^rate the several parts that compose the complex 
fabric of the society with which he has to deal, that so, with 
due .regard to the existence and proportions of the many ele- 
ments, he may promote the roost widely tlie good of the whole 
with the least possible injury to any part. 

Now, in India, we try our hands at political economy and at 
legislation. But how far are either based on reliable statistics? 
What do we really know of the peoples, and of the proportions 
in which these peoples form the heterogeneous bo^dy-politie? We 
are content to sp^ of our gross population in wnnd tens of 
miliums; and we can guess that a certain portion may beMaho* 
medans, and another portion Hindoos \ and that suffices for 
general purposes. But ot even the European community, that 
mere handful, as we often describe it, whiish constitutes the 
paramount power of the Empire — of its number what accurate 
information do we possess? No trustworthy census has, so far 
as we know, been taken ; and, certainly, no analysis of any 
census exists which would give us any idea of the relative num- 
bers of the different classes of which even this fractional pari 
of the empire is made up. 

Now we have no intention to embark on the widnpcenn 
of conjecture (for such it at best would be) as to the ,^pip- 
ral strength and the classification of our English oommp- 
nity. We desire, by way of illustration, to take, tip one 
single class of that community, >nd t| it we ml ; confine 
ourselves,— the Sailors of the port of Calcutta. Nor db f eola|b 
aeourncyfor even the following calculations. ' b^n 

oblige to accept such information as we coffid ob^inr^ (i^ 
case obligingly placed at our disposal), and are onli' held, 
responsible for the inferences vve have drawn. hat 

been to arrive at something like an approximai^; 
the seamen of our port, with a view to the amelibratfolc pf^ 
condition ; and thankfol, and amplv rewarded shall we 
,;SgWderabfo labour, if we shall oalyfj^^; 

a healthy aud^ useful interest iu.^s 
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have demonstrated, too, by the lamentable poverty of existing 
data, the necessity of some steps being authoritatively taken tO 
devise and enforce some mode for a more exact prepara- 
tion and carelul preservation of lucb data for the future. 

What then do the majority of the Calcutta public really 
know about poor ^ Jack?' They only see him at a great 
disadvantage; for Jack ashore^ is about as much in his 
clement as a fish out of water. He scarcely does himself justice 
there. ' Only just see him in Plag Street/ some one will say 
— ^ only look at the papers, and see the hundreds of cases of 
^ seamen brought up before the Magistrates as drunk and dis- 
' orderly/^ or “ for refusal of duty/ Yes, — but we will leave 
this for the present, and come to it by and bye, — in the mean- 
time, is he not a little prejudged ? See him walking quietly 
(for him) along the Strand, and to the shore-going eye his very 
gait is suggestive of grog, and the conclusion is easily arrived 
at that every poor fellow who after some four months^ incar- 
ceration on boardship gets leave for a day, and goes rolling 
along — because he has got his sea legs and not his land ones— 
is, as a matter of course, ^ out for a spree/ if not already * half seas 
* over / and the slightest ebullition of feeling his jovial heart may 
give vent to, (very improperly no doubt !) marks him down at 
once as a special object lor police interference. Is this quite 
fair ? Or, at leastj Jiecause sailors will get drunk, and be riot- 
ous, or will refuse duly — very often not without cause — is it 
fair to condemn the wliolo class as a drunken, reckless, mutinous 
lot? Would you pronounce on the character of the water of 
u Calcutta tank by the scum on its surface ? 

One word at starting to guard against being misunderstood,, 
Tliere will be no attempt made in these pages to gloss over 
drunkenness, or to defend insubordination ; but an endeavour 
will be made, in sea-loving sympathy, to present ^ Jack ashore* 
in his true colours ; aud that, with an ulterior object of showing, 
not only whiM/ he is, but how he may be improved. 

, Bttfc to judge Jack aright, and to deal with him aright, wo 
must Jmyo data to gj) upon, — we must know something; 
about him, Jlnd what do we, know? Who can tell the num^ 
her of e^meh that annually enter and leave this port? Who 
can tell wsliow many get their discharge, and why? how many 
go to or.to jaih or how many die ? / , 

yiulanthi^py is crjdng aloud that soraathing must he dqhd ; 
to; help hini* She demands that he be better housed on $hut% >i 
better protected on board, better looked after in health, 
teude| in sickness^ have a play-ground for amusementji 
stitute for instruction, aud a Chapd for devotion ; and all honour ^ ; 
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f>hiUnthrop 7 for the kiftdlj thought of helping a dass who$e very 
condition^ as mere birds of passage, renders it impossible for 
them to hdp themselves I Bat at the first step she is at fault. 
She cannoit diseover how many seamen she has to take under 
her miatetnal wing. She goes off to the Marine Oifico, and she 
is jtoldthe Master Attendant takes cognisance of ships— not 
sailors. She hurries to the Chamber of Commerce, to find that 


Only cargoes are cared for— not crews. As a last hope she rashes 
to the Custom House, only to learn that nominal rolls are not 
Compulsory, and, therefore, the very manifests ate defective in 
this particular. She finds that there is simply no Office in which 
any reliable i*etums of seamen are kept— no source from which 
she'can learn the very alphabet of that science which would 
enable her to help poor Jack while in port. 

And common sense asks (with duly timid tones and modest 
Buggestiveness] if it was thought necessary to keep till a year 
or two ago a century’s growth of pay bills, vouchee, and 
certificates, &e., ^ et hoc geme omne* in triple and quadm- 

f )le form, which by no possibility could be of any use, to fill cellars, 
ine passages, and crowd upper rooms and verandahs with pon- 
derous tomes of these useless records under useless Eecord-keepers 
with secretarial conservatism, why Vvaa never a thought 
bestowed on applying the boasted arithmetical gifts of a. few 
supplementary Bengalee Baboos on uiilisi|g some at least of 
the information which those Offices might have furnished, as 
statistical knowledge for coming generations of philanthro- 
pists and legislators ? 

Report has spoken of the formation of a ^ Statistical Com- 
^ mission/ To make it any more than a sham tp make 
it really useful, let official returns be prepared with such accu- 
racy, and so statistically arranged, that the Commlssiphers i&ay 
have some data to go on, some exact reliable tabular informa- 
tion to deal with. :,jv; : 

But return to our sailors. That very little pbsi%p 
atipn be gained regarding them f^om re- 

tarhBjOSsureJy to be deplored. We do not pr^teuM/to ; 
madii ’ a,’ new ,' discovery in the fact that sl^iistlcii^^^se'dly it al; ^ 
discount in Calcutta. Here is the statement ' of 
. ' has '^devoted m'Uch timetp the, consideration of 
"-lation/ Bb ‘Noman Chevers says (Preservation 
: Seamen, .Calcutta^ 'pp. / 38-89) — Jh'ava^'been 
'to ascertain; at' what rate. the. seamen'' 

'mt of Galcutla''d{e» 'At present:! am'-not 'Ublfe', W # '.tPiv 
Nifith’ sufficient accuracy, , hm \ '' 
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* skips , in porl is/ He might have as truly adde4, ' or <4# 
' aclual number / hU en^er the port* ^ ' 

As the real value of atiy caleulatrous (not to dignify these by 
the name of statistics) depends "much on the source from whence 
they have been drawn, and the processes by which they have 
been arrived at, it^ may be well, at the risk of being prolix, to 
state at the outset on what authorities and by what principles 
we venture to offer, as proximately correct, the following figures, 
which are t!ie results of our personal research in the several 
offices in which the information required was to be obtained. 

The starting point of our proposed investigations is 
this. What is the probable number of seamen who in any 
given time, say one year, enter and leave this port ? Take the 
last commercial year from May 1st, 1863, to April 30tb, 1864. 

The Chamber of Commerce gives us a total of 1,216 ships, 
according to the annexed table, as having entered the port during 
the year. 

NUMBER of Ships entered inwards in tie books of ike Ckamher 
of Commerce between 1st Ma^ 1863 and 30tk April 1864, 


I - I I 

S h» »n <1 o 5 


I- I I 9 I 5 a S 


Bri&li SO 69 74 


92 129 62 72 92 


American 13 48 10 6 67 l 466 

Vnn(ji 6 3 16 23 8 16 7 11 11 18 16 

Otbw Cbnri -1 


>3 63 89 9S8 
6 6 9 88 


nental SMmj 


8 1 8 8 6 4 


T«<»i ’ 7S 78 69|l02Ul 167 77 92 U6 123| 79 j lOSjlja* 

Tbe House returns show 1,143 ships sailing with 

Euiropieaa 0^8. . flie tvro tables, placed side by side, ivi4 give 
the results : — 

' ' S'-''. '• According to Cliain- Cqitom SOwbl" 
- ber of Commerce, 

' ,i; 938 88i 

American 86 91; 

j, ^hch , 142.^ , 3^^; 

^ Other Continent^ 60, V " i 
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The slightness of the variation between tlie number of the 
American, . French, and other Contiuent|il States in these two 
offices, in itself shows that we are near the mark; for the 
records from the two offices are perfectly distinct. The differ- 
ence ,of 72 in the number of British ships admits of the simplest 
solution, as representing the number of sl/ips sailing under Bri- 
tish chlours but carrying lascar crews. Then, this latter number of 

I, 143 is singularly confirmed by thetestimonj", again independ- 
ent, of the Marine Office, which gives j,14U as the number of 
European m,antied ships entering the port. We feel, then, that 
we have made good our footing on this first step of our ladder of 
calculations. I,l43 siiips may be taken as ref)resentitig the 
exact number of those that have entered tins port with 
European and American crews. 

Now of these 1,143, only 683 have filed nominal rolls of 
crews on the Custom House manifests. These 683 represent 

II, 729 sailors, svhich would give an average of 17| men per ship; 
and by applying the same average to the remaining 450 ships, 
which have not entered their crews on their ’manifests, we have 
the further number of 8,019 men, making a total of 19,728 on 
the 1,143 ships. But, by general consent^ thipf is far too low an 
average ; 25 and even 30 being roughly given as nearer the 
mark. This average certainly will nut stand ihe test of com- 
parison with the ralkff of the ships, I'he registered tunuage of 
these 1,143 ships, according to the Custom House return®, 
amounts to 9,16,051 tons ; and these at the rate of three for 
every 100 tons— and even the patent reefing apparatus introduce* 
ed iuto some of the ships, would not so reduce the number of hands 
as to materially disturb this average — would give 27,480 men. 
This calculation, moreover, is corroborated by the Eegister of :th© 
Surveyor to Lloyd^s, Veritas^s, and other Iiisurance Ofi^s ; and 
it should be borne in mind, that a special weight attaches' to 
these retuims, as any master sailing short-handed wosild risk 
bis policy in the event of loss at sea. 100 British sllip®, thken; 
consecutively on the Surveyor's Eegister, give an Aggregate, of 
2,342 seamen, or an average of about 28J men per ship; §5 
American ships give 1,569 seamen, or an average j and 
French ships give 464 men averaging 14 each. V: ^ 

' A'ccepting'thcae rates. ' 

862 British ships, averaging 28| per ship, give. . . V ' 20,267 
142 French do. do. 14 do. „ x.. 1,088 

60 Other Continental States 14 do. „ ... 700 

AmeAcaji,:, - , ...JSi 4o. „ 
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To these must be added the crew of 101 ships lying in the river 
on the 1st May 1863, which, at the same rates, will represent 
2,444 men. Then there were already on shore, in the Sailor^s Home 
112, at the several boarding houses of Flag Street, about 100 (for 
this is the maximum of accommodation they can give) ; in the 
Jail, in the Medical College, Presidency General, and Howrah 
Hospitals, probably 250 more; say 460 in all on shore. 

But for our subsequent calculations deduction must be made 
of the seamen returned in Peninsular and Oriental steamers, 
which are included iu the foregoing tables; for while on 
shore, whether sick or sound, they are so admirably cared 
for on the Company's own premises, that they will not 
come under review in our subsequent investigations. Now 
these amounted during the year to 99S men ; hut as the 
Carmtic and Rangoon brought out full European crews, 
of these, 42 men who were in excess of the average ships^ 
companies, obtained their discharge on arrival. So that 
a deduction of 998 — 42=956 must be made; and this will have 
about 20,500, by the following process : — 

Seamen on ships in the river, 1st May 18G3 ... 2,444 

„ Entering during the year ... 24,532 

„ Less those remaining m P. and 

0. Service ... 956 

Onshore ... ’ ... ... 460 

26,480 

So our second step brings us thus far. About 27,500 Euro^ 
p^an and fAraerican seamen entered this port during ilie year. 

Now our fii'st visits on sliore, like JneVs too often, must be to 
the Government Shipping Office, and to the several Consulates; 
.and the result of the information gained there \vill be best 
understood by the accompanying Abstract* which shows that 
there were^ 

,,i DUcImrged. Deserted. Re-sliipped* 

At the EngW^b Shipping OflSce ... 4!j418 101 4,478 

' Awei^ean Consulate ... 469 802 294 

' French „ ... 0 20 JA 

„ Qt^.Conti&eatal States—' 19 .8 

Total,... 4;906 426 4,80? 

* By io far u these returns may be relied on ^ fmd that the 

leave the pert are fewer than those who enter it, and that in Ameneah ships fli hft# 
been disehar^^ or hitve deserted against 291 re^shipped, and soot homo ^ 

( distrmaedi* ’ > ■ , ’ ' . 
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Now;, of those 26,500 seamen, probably niuety-nme oiit of every 
hundred h^ signed articles for the voyage ovk and home, or else 
for two or perhaps three years^ cruise, and yet we see that while 
ill port, 5,832, or above one^fiftli of the whole number of them 
find their way to the Government Shipping Office or their Con- 
sulate, and succeed in getting their discharge. There are un- 
doubtedly instances in which the articles are signed only for the 
voyage out ; such as a new steamer, or an English built tug, 
brought out by an English crew, who, their work done, by agree- 
ment take their discharge. Occasionally, too, in a ship chartered 
for country' trading, the whole English crew are replaced by 
Jascars. But these are comparatively rare instances ; whereas 
the number of seamen who claim their discharge on arriving 
here, is a startling and gravely suggestive fact^ one-fifth of 
the whole ! 

The endeavour to offer an explanation of the phenomenon 
may bring to light some few facts coming undfer the head of 
things not generally known.^ Take a ship just in from New 
Zealand or Sydney or any of the Australian ports. Her master 
has shipped his crew tliere at £5 or £6 or even £7 a mouth, 
and finds that, according to Calcutta ratee, he can get three men 
here for every one took there. Now a master with a kindly 
heart as well as a calculating head will buy out such men with 
a present of half a month or a montVs wages in excess; and 
Jack tempted with the sight of ^ the ready^ will walk off ami- 
cably to the Shipping Office, and take his discharge * by mutual 
^coasent.^ But should this milder or more gracious process not 
meet the master’s views, a little extra work, a little stinting of 
food and water, a little gentle abuse, or perhaps ropc^s-^nd UbJer^ 
ally applied, calls up the spirit of .disconteijft and complaint, 
wliich grows into resistance, and is soon denounced as insdbW- 
dination. Then comes the tlireat of irons or the Houad of 
Correction, and many a naturally quiet and orderly, ^thodgh 
independant-spirlteJ, and iiot-tempered, tar pays de^ijrly 'for ^s, 
folly by hairing to accept his discharge, minus, it niay 
slice of his pay, to avoid the alternative of disgrace 
stares him in the face. It is worth while to get 
'iraliau shipped crew in Calcutta : and this is one ! 

■which Calcutta .gets 'discharged seamen. ' V'' ■ 

'''’'.Other; motives 'also come into play while. 
ntheraii expensive property. Yards once squared Wfiu' A 
tliere is no reefing, no furling, little or no 
W^bea are generally cleared out or shipped by the sliv^qro; 
his coolies; and Jack’s services ate not s> 
crew am be speeded on 'atidval, and a 
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in time for sailing, the ship^s balance sheet will present a good 
appearance, and the Master gets his percentage on all he saves* 
Inducement No* 2 — and Calcutta gets the refuse. 

' Again, by what law or on 'what principle it is we cannot di- 
vine, but on iiie pretence of exchmge it is the custom on many 
ships that every seaman paid off in Calcutta loses two annaa on 
each Rupee of his wages. For every ihtin left in Hospital or in Jail 
when a ship sails, the wages in full are credited by tlie Shipping 
Master; but for every man paid off (we speak of course only of 
some ships) each, rupee, as it passes from the Shipping Office 
through the Master’s hands, undergoes this, ‘ sweating^ process* 
Now two annas in a rupee on wages of a throe or four month’s 
voynge is worth saving.* We do not find that this two annas 
in. the Rupee is transferred to the Agents ; we do not hear that it 
is credited to the owners. This undoubtedly helps to swell the 
number of discharged and discontented seamen in Calcutta. . 

Nor must it be forgotten that, besides these, a very large num- 
ber of seamen are thrown on our streets under a different name, 
that of deserterSi but who are simply men who by ‘ mutual agree- 
' meat,’ ge t free of their ships without the trouble and formality of 
a discliarge. The returns supplied to us show that this custom 
prevails far more with American ships, for against 469 discharged 
there appeal’s no loss than 302 deserten ; whereas in the Govern- 
ment Shipping Office the numbers are 4,957 discharged and only 
101 deserters* The anomalous position of some foreign Consulates 
no doubt ^ptaine much of this ; the Consul himself has no juris- 
diction over the seamen after they have left the ship; and the Amer- 
ican Master is nob over-ready to lodge a complaint before the 
Consul, for, while by American law the master is obliged to depo- 
sit three ludnths’ pay at the Consulate for every seaman dis- 
charged, or to ship another American at once, he finds it a 
much siiUplcr and cheaper plan to let a man go about his busi- 
ness andfSien return lumas u deaertcr. This tacitly recognised 
immunitjr :from legal penalties opens the door to much evasive 
disc^rge ^Sif crews ; and confers on Calcutta the benefit of a large 
Jioi’tton of t|i^ scum of the • sea-faring population . 

thought that we are insinuating motive utt- , 
; justly ^ We are stating facts; and the aboye 

mfereheeii?: Ili^c^ent the only solution we can offer of this phei^^ 

: and pass out without changingm?: 

, man ; 'unlw some pobir fellow be left in hospital too ill to;$ai!p 

^ ; '.I';-:" , ;':. ■■ s ' 

tWo «nbto My itt tHfi Rapoo been spelton of above; 

dednoition/batowiiwion^^^ Only a feyr 

of this heard of a Master ivho was to /Mf it 
bn haW'OM&tbd' (M'ihrdateaed with the, pAH h 
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Of their thirty or thirty-five men not one shall ask his dls- 
eharge^ not one desert, not one appear in the police court; while 
in other ships moored perhaps alonj^side one-half shall seek to 
be free of their articles, to escape from their ships at any price, 
even through the ordeal of the police court. If then we find 
eight or ten men from a single ship put in the lock-up for re- 
fusal 6f duty cr fgr demanding their discharge on grounds of 
bad fare or bad usage, content to suffer the loss of wages and 
even the indignity of the jail, rather than return to their duty, 
how else can >ve explain it? How else account for so great a 
contract between the one ship, and the other? It is absurd to 
suppose that one ship is manned with angels, the other with 
fiends. The manning of a- ship is always a matter of chance 
and of risk. The best ships generally have a nearly entire 
change of crews for each voyage ; the petty officers may re- 
main, but the mass of the ship's company are if we mistake not 
new each time. How them we again ask, can we account for 
this great difference? Asa rule, the master or in some cases 
the chief officer, is the maker of his crew ; and masters and 
chief officers must forgive us for saying that firmness and jus- 
tice with consideration will as a rule make a much better crew 
than short commons and abuse, the rope’s end and irons. It 
is at least worth trying, and Calcutta wotild benefit by the 
experiment. 

Nor must we overlook one external influence which appears 
to have unchecked and unrestrained sway in this port; the lodg- 
ing house runner, fouter, ermp^ or by wlnit other name he be 
known. Take your stand on the quay at the London or Liverpool 
or Bristol Docks, and you will recognise many a specimen of 
this baneful class. But there the ship’s deck is sacred from 
their tread. Although the voyage is over with the ship’s eh- 
, trance into the river or the dock, and the articles of agreement htiiye 
become so much waste paper, and every seaman is fr^m ; that 
moment his own master, while you will see the Ag^bt or fh.® 
visitor from the Sailor’s Home going freely on board, nojb ^ 
efimp or a tauter or a runner dares to set his foot bn;, the dw. 

; Whereas here, though the voyage is hut half ov^|;;'^4 
should be no need of boarding house, the crimp access 

^fmonya deck, and is permitted to sing the 
. Warding house, and the glories of Flag street. 

ducks to the meshes of Calcutta, these are the § ilqt , sheep 

S shambles of Bow Bazaar 1 There they lead paqh . to ,]lie ; 
3d; and plundered, and ruined— thej^ haying 
' on every victim. ^ At our door’ (said 0^6 
dying niomoats' to the writer of 
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' lies half the vice and misery and disease and deatli that befall 
^ the seamen in this port/ Yes; these are they that help to 
fill our House of Correction, , our Hospitals, and our Grave 
yards ! 

We ask then are the circumstances of this port so superior, 
the tendencies of this climate so much more healthy, is the moral 
atmosphere of Calcutta so much more pure, that the precau- 
tions which exist in every English port, the restrictions which 
there protect in some degree these impulsive reckless ^ children 
^ of the sea' are here unnecessary ? If not, in the name of 
common sense, and of morality, ^and of humanity, let us have 
them applied and enforced ! 

It is not until too late that the poor victim learns the full 
p>ice he has to pay for the luxury of ther independence which 
a •pimch glint or boarding house offers over the restrictions and 
the regularity of the Sailor's Home. The rate of weekly charge 
at the one may be but little more than that of the other, but 
by the time tlie runner or crimp has had liis two rupees, and 
every bottle of brandy (so called by courtesy) has cost one 
rupee or even two; and Ave rupees have been charged on cashing 
a note, and five rupees on getting a ship, — to say nothing of 
the many mor6 out of which the loafer-lcaf'ue have beguiled 
him, — poor Jack finds how miserably be has been duped, proba- 
bly diseased-— fiiuls out how dearly in money and in health he > 
has paid for his run ashore. 

Can Government, really philanthropic and paternal at heart, 
rest content until something is done to protect Jack against 
these land sharks, more deadly than those he has escaped at 
sea? We can only hope that by the time our tale is all told, 
however imperfectly, chough at least will have been said to 
show th^ necessity of something being done, perhaps enoughl 
to poipt but some of the ways in which it may be best and 
most eifenally done. 

, We have arrived thus far. Of the 26,500 seamen who have 
to be accottpted for, about 5,800 have by discliarge or desertion 
become the floating population of the town. In our suh«i 

semient this distinction will as far as it is possible 

be aept to speak in round numbers 21,000 will,^/ 

r^arded aj|;|he nW for the year, and 5,000 

men on dhlfeb; and the result of our inquiries into the 
these tvvo classes, whether in the records of crime, 

' or assuredly'' heljp ^'to'ppint 

adorn a' tale/ '' 

to^ .t^e, ' nnenv^Ue 
»eamenilab'''’a.'l?6dy//|^^ gained in this pttft 
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glance only over the surface of their existence* ^ Befusal of 
* duty/ ^ drunk and disorderly/ are certainly not unfrequent 
headings of Police casesj and introduce m to scenes in which 
Jack too often plays the leading part. 

Our first visit of enquiry would therefore naturally be to 
the Police Court itself, to see what the Police records tell us 
of Jaek^s life on shore. But unfortunately for the man of sta- 
tistics, the Police r^ords will give him no information at all. 
It has not ,teeu .thought necessary to enter the particular des- 
cription of. each prisoner with suOh fulness as to admit of any 
classification of offenders. However, there are other sources of 
information tolerably reliable very near the Police Court. The 
worthy who figures in the morning under the charge of ^ drunk 
^and disorderly^ or for 'refusal of duty/ has most likely been 
compelled to chew the quid of reflection, if not of repentance, 
behind the iron gratings of the Lock-up, So there we will go, 
and see what the Register can tell us of the number of seamen 
who have in the course of the year passed through this stage 
of ' durance vile' prior to preseiiting themselves before ' His 
' Worship*' And thence we will adjourn to the House of Cor- 
rection. And although, for reasons we will presently explain, 
the two returns are not to be read together, or be expected 
to tally with each other, they will materially help to show to 
what extent Jack has been really held responsible for disturbing 
the peace of Calcutta, or for still more heinous misdemeanours. 
And here we will begin to draw the distinction between the sailor 
t^t still belongs to a ship, and the one who is living on shore. 

' How many of your drunken fellows (we said only lately 
to a group of Masters in a friendly chat) do you thmk have 
visited the Lock-up during the year ?' ' Five-hundred/ Vs^id 
rone^ * not less than a thousand/ suggested , another j ' two 


And yet 


when 


thousand at least,' cried a third, 
jljllink how many of their own ship's companies 1 , 

i-m that plight, they began to admit they were goiog: 
l^ibyond tlm mark. Now, reader, if you ^ 


1 . 1 . n 
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Then of seamen on shore (where a broad distinction must be 
drawn between the seaman proper^ though not belonging to any 
ship, and the mere loafer) ^ there are 186 entries in the Keis- 
ter against the 5,000 Hown-boys/ or three per cent. ; showing 
that the drunkenness and condnement of the seamen on shore 
is more than double that of those who are on the river. For 
assauUy which so olften grows out of drunkenness, the proportion, 
though somewhat less, is still sadly against the man on shore. 
But the third class of charge, ihej%y tells a melansholy tale how 
the idleness of shore life leads to graver crime ; among the 
21,000 seamen on the river there are only 79 charges of theft, 
while the 5,000 on shore have produced 62, above one per cent, of 
their whole number. 

* The appended table will at a glance show the relative propor- 
tions and the gross amount of crime, under the several heads 
entered in the Register book of the Lock-up. 



1 

P 

Seaniea beJongiuff to) 
ships ..J 

365 

Seameu on shore 

180 

Loafers ...! 

77 


Assault. 

01 

A 

H 

Kefusal 
of duty. 


' 112 

79 

121 

m 

46 

62 

0 

0 

16 

41 

0 

0^ 


We now pass on to the House of Correction ; and it will at once 
be seen , why these returns must be regarded independently , of ' 
those ifeom the Lock-up; for instance against the 551 charges 
of drunkenness against the seamen in the Lock-up. Eegister^i 
ther^ appear only 35 commitments on this charge at the Hoiiie 
of Correction. In the great majority of instances a warning ) 
or a smCJI ftne would be deemed sufficient for the ofience. 
on the,,^^ hapd> many charges would come before the ,, , 
without passing through the Lock-up ; on war^ 
for insSnee, or direct , from the street, or the ship. So 
two returtai mnst be dealt with independently of eachshtl 
v JiCofn we have the total number of seamen comntttte| ;(b| 
irii/nr/an3 town^^^^ for the distinction he^ljnpif 


between two olessea); 
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Ab^fhtci c/ Commiimedf a in the Houee of Correction, 



Number pf ■' i 

brAmen | I * 

committed, 35 jliH) U)| 54 10 | ^4 0 4 5 2 435 

On the forog'ointi’ iable a foiv remaik^ arc neco«!saiy. Of 
those 4,35,42^ were uiuler «?eutcnco from the Police Couit. Of 
the 113 committed lor ‘ lefu&al of duty/ it appeals that a large 
proportion belonged to the same ship, and eompiised, in many 
instances, re-mamitah for repeated lofusals Again, the 32 
cases of inability to pa,> fine cannot leally be tieated as distinct 
offences, but must ]>e takeu in connection cither Mith an offence 
of assault or being dmnk,*and be regaided as an cxUnt^ion of 
the original committal. So that probably of the 4.35 commit- 
tals there weie not more than 350 actual offimdcrs. Set this 
number against the 27,500 scimcn in the port dniiiig the year, 
and the result is that of the w hole K'a-fai mg population of this poi t, 
about one and a quaiter per cent, have been cpmmiitcd for all 
trimea to the House of Correction in the com so of one year ! 

Our next inquiry will carry ub to the Hospitals; and frona 
the Keturns obtained fiom them we have the following results 


Seamen Admitted 



In the Presidency General Hospital 7S5 
„ Medical College Hospital ‘ 431 
f, Howrah Hospital .. ^ i 104 


S^o^thewlSgurea, wJjich we accept on the authonlr «f ttM 
^tals themselve*, one^ct ii clear, that the Gewwd Hoi- 
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pital is much more resorted to by the sick on board the ships 
in the river, for the simple reason, doubtless, that it is more acces- 
sible from those lying along the whole range of moorings from 
Baboons Ghat to Kidderpore while, on the same principle, the 
Medical College Hospital, lying in the heart of the town, has 
received more than twice as many patients from among the 
sailors on shore than the General Hospital. But here a startling 
fact presents itself. The river population of 21,000 contribute 
ed only 1,320 cases to the Hospitals, about three per cent, of 
their whole number ; while the 5,000 on shore sent nearly twenty 
per cent, or one-fifth of the whole. Again of that 5,000, close on 
2,000 availed themselves of the Sailor^s Home, and of that 
number 200 or ten per cent, went to one or other of the 
two Calcutta Hospitals; while of the remaining 3,000 who 
distributed themselves over the boarding-houses of Lall Bazaar, 
no less than 700 appear on the registers of these two Hospitals, 
or nearly twenty-live per cent. What a tale does this disclose ! 
It is no exaggeration to say that drunkenness, disease, and death 
brood over the portals of Lall Bazaar. 

And now, difficult as our task has been in each stage of this 
inquiry, the greatest difficulty, from the absence of reliable 
data, meets us at the end. On the calculations made by Dr. 
Chevers that ten per cent, of ouv\ sailor population die here 
every year, we ought to be in a position to show that of the 
27,500 who entered the port during the past year, 2,750 had 
left their bones on this pestilential shore. Our Hospital returns 
only record ,^06 deaths — notone per cent! While the Police 
r^rds would add but a few more to the number, and those not 
classified with sufficient accuracy to help us to any satisfactory 
conclusibn beyond the fact that during the year 24* seameU 
were drowned, 6 died from accident, and 1 committed suicide^ 


We have then to end where we began. Oh that statistics 
were mq^ appreciated in Calcutta ! Then it might be possible 
. to Slim up the result of months of laborious research, with 
compensating, assurance that wo bad been able to throvv some ; 
, light upon a very hazy subject. , : 

Tm feast, let us hope, have been brought out ; thii|;| 

the seamen discharged in this port is beyond \j|p| 

proportiojfi^iilfco^^^ number entering it, and that the number^| 
sick fronr pie foal dens of Flag street is more appalling still. 

that Jack is in danger. Let his present 
pf^hgfreepf articles beat once stopped; and^ when 

. ahome, amusement, 'and instradtio^^t^^wh^^ 

he^ kept;m|;health«\ ^Do 



^0 Sdlof Lift *« Calcutta, 

M m«i «««4 for to Mr »' >>>• “«'• •** “ 

S S»t?ce When men of educated minds and refined tastes 
and^fnll purses have done them utmost ^“^'“P^^-y^home 
character by giving owupation to his be 

on slior©! i l a-nrl irre-*' 

justified in denouncing him as hopelessly degrad 

olaimably vicious# 
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Art. Vn. — L— ' Englkhman* Newspajper, November \Uh and 
im, 1864. 

2 . — ^ FflM of India! ditto ^ December \et^ 1864 . 


A PORTION of the Article ^Education in Bengal' in our last 
number, was devoted to the consideration of the connec- 
tion between education and morality. The article, and , more 
particularly this part of it, has formed the subject of such very 
contradictory criticism, especially in the two journals referred 
to above, the commendation of the one being as unmerited 
as the censure of the other was virulent and absurd, tliat we 
have been induced to revert to the question in order to correct 
any misconstruction, and to define our meaning more fully and 
accurately. 

In treating of the general effects of education in Bengal, it 
was impossible to overlook the supposed connection between its 
extension and the improvement of morality. That this im- 
provement was the main end with many of its chief 
promoters cannot be denied ; and the tacit assumption that 
it is the principal if not the only object of all, is so 
constantly m^de, that the educationalist is frequently coufronb- 
cd by the argument — ' What is the use of all the waste 
^ of money in education ? I have been in the country twenty 
^ years or more, and I believe the natives were as good 
* in ev^ry way before this fuss was made a])out it, and,; 

* for yny part I cannot say that I find them at all more; 

* mora) than they were without it, on the contrary, if anything 
^ rather 

This fe the language on the lips of almost all the old resi- 
ct#^ in thd country, and it has been repeated again and agaiti 
in the daily ptess ,* in Ibis conflict between the enthusiastic:' 
aswtiqhs hf ' the friend of education that it improve mo7,,;' 
rality^ confident reply of men of experience 

hae ndt the balance thus flur appeai^so clearly to hiclli| 

not avoid the conclusion that 
fixing ' the primary end and effect of education, ii 

adyofeit^ hid weakened and damaged its cause, and, 
pyer \tla and propw grounds for its sujpport, 
yidl&^tioii on those which it was difficult, if not, 

, rpainteih^''’^ , ■ 

' V It 


r to' our wgiuaettt/;, to- 
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our intention, to endeavour to pi*ove that odacation wae oohdu^ 
cive to imaiorality, though in attacks made upon the f^fciclo 
it tnaj^ have proved convenient to argue as if our statements 
that sonrie considerations would, if anything, point to an unfa- 
YOuraWe rather than a favourable effect, actually conveyed a deli- 
boratie conclusion on our part, that this unfavourable, effect was 
provable or true. 

The drift of our contention clearly and avowedly was, that 
it was a great error to put forward morality as tiie object and 
purpose of education, because there were no satisfactory reasons 
for believing that any close and intimate connection existed 
between them. 

It is most essential that wc should not he misunderstood in 
this; we distinctly disavow any wish or desire to assert that 
education is conducive to immorality. We contented 0^*86^08 
with the general answer of * not proven/ merely contending 
tliat the burden of proof lay with* those who made the affirma- 
tive assertion. Our ‘Words were so explicit, that had not our 
meaning S<2<?a misunderstood, it would have been impossible to 
BupposAt could bo so ; we introduced the subject by finding fault 
with those wiio held that there was any imemry connection be- 
tween such totally distinct things as etlucatioii and morality ; 
but Imd we argued that the effects of education were immoral, 
We should have been estublisliing a connection of the most pal- 
pably unsatisfac'tory description. 

As, however, wc were answering no definite or specific argu- 
ments, it was natural, if not necessary, tliat we should touch on 
the general and most obvious heads, in order to show that 
^imd fam, at any rate, they afforded no grounds for the con- 
„ .plusion in question. ^ ‘ ’ 

■ * ■ We contended accordingly, and surely with justice, that it 
" ,%as the slenderest and most fallacious of inductions to WBjne, 

, Jhat because Europe or England was more moral anil' at the’ 
jSi^ine time more educated than India, the one 
?voV even probably, tlie cause of the other ; for, were soltiS^' an ar^- 
f'lljtpent as that to be admitted, it would be e^y to aiaj . 

’^fflfeet to any cause j-et we believe that with 

perhaps uncons#iusly, one of the principal;^'' lading 

^fitodations for their opinion. If, however, it. 

remains to establish the connection in point ? 

SWahauSt the arguments, when we divide them Intdffliiijfi tl^tj 
fH^clt o0pld. be ^awn from the aetna) experience of 
’ in, India j those -whiei.;' could he deiiy.«l:,|ft^^;;'W'iC 

H&tiiiex^enee of.mankihdv in: similar ,caep8, apd 
■Kiea.i'^iind^ those 'which 
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nation or analysis of the natural and tangible cflbcls of a mo^ 
tivc aj^nt, such a<? education, or an object, such as morality. 

As regards tho lirst of these arguments, it is complained that 
wo bring no proof that it is mere assertion ; we are ready 
to biiug all the proofs which the nature of the case 
admits of, but \ye certainly cannot poll all the Euro- 
peans and natives whoso experience and habits of observa- 
tion entille tlieir opinion to any weight, on tho ques- 
tion wljether, in tlicir private lives, the educated inhabitants 
of this country are better than they were before they were 
educated ; this must remain a matter of experience. We can 
confidently assert that we rarely if ever met a person who could 
speak to any manifest or palpable improvement, while we have 
met numbers who are ready confidently to state that there is 
no imjirovcmenfc discernible; in fact, we thougbt that therO 
was oil this point such a ^ of all disinterested per- 

sons, and the argument of no improvement was so generally 
employed as showing the folly and uselessness of education, that 
it was this as much as anything, which led to our contention 
that ii was a mistake to set up the improvement of morality 
as its greaf end and justification. 

If, however, the experience of any others is different in 
this respect, of course tiiis part of our ar^ment as far 
as ilicy are concerned, loses its force, and is neutralised^ 
but thU must remain a matter of opinion, and we believe that 
our view, that hitherto uneducated natives* appear to be 
not less unselfish, charitable, kind, chaste, or solier, not more 
anxious to dafiMud or tike an unfair advantage, not more con-^ 
oeited or solf-opinionai'^d or unfeeling, or in any other way 
immoral in their private lives than those who have been edu^ 
Gated, will m *et with gvUieral couCrmation from all unbiassed 
and candid per«ions. 

Tho next argument is surely worthy of attention, and deserves 
confutation if at bo erroneous. In tlie history of the world we 
have before us a successiou of nations undergoing a gradual 
transition from a rude and uneducated state, to one of compara«» 
tivc civilisation and education. Here is an oonortunity for shoWf» 
iug that, invariably or at any rate generaljp the more educat|({| 
age was also the more moral in the life of any nation ; we cMi 


^ It be seen that we bi^Uovo the same to be true of other oouatriOB 
also, e»peoially if we take education in the sense it bears in TndiRy 
the impartion of secular knowledge, But we confine the statement in tkp 
text to natives ol India, becau&e our present head or^gument U,tbat tsik$M 
tho case of India as a test, our efforts have aotualiy^sduoed an dim Sjfl 
marked opinica in the improveirent of inoralitj, 


I I 1 
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contem);>lat6 the question with the calm eye of an historiao^ we 
are not likfly to be surveyed by the optimism which alwaj s 
deludes some persons into overestimating the advantages of 
the present^ 

T&p irarkpQv Afjt>€ivove^ €V)(6fi,e0* &vat 

nor^are we under the influence of the pessimism of others who, 
distorting the faults of their own age and blind to those of 
their ancestors^ always imagine that the human race is hasten* 
ing to its decline. 

paventum pejor avis tuUt 
Koh noquioreSf mox datoros 
Pxogfeniem vitiosiorem/ 

Under this head we see no reason to abandon our gicund^that 
so far from any argument being available from this source tp 
prove the benefit of education on morality, the weight ot tliese 
examples is thrown, if .an} where, into the opposite scale. To 
revert to our previous illustrations ; it can hardly be denied that 
Athens reached the climax ol its state of education in the time 
of Avisioplianes, and that morals in his day appear to ha\e been 
very lar from impioving. The Augustan age, \jewed in its 
intellectual aspect, ^as surely the most biilliant epoch m tlie 
history of Rome, }et that is the \ci,y time to which the words 
of Horace, above quoted, aio applied ; and tlit\ are geneially al* 
lowed to be not ascubable to that obliquity of vision 

which might have led to their utterance in e\erv age. Where* 
ever we turn the same result awaits us. In England, if we 
select any mouarclis as more particularly suuouudedby biilliant 
and intellectual circles, or wliose reigns were more abounding 
in distinguished persons of every kind, they would lie Elizabeth, 
Charles IL, and the regent son ot George 111.} yet history 
is unanimous in condemning all these, the two last especially, 
imd stigmatises their lives as periods when vice was most un- 
bridled and morals most lax; and purtioubrly^ among those 
very persons who displa}ed such intellectual pre-eminence. 

So unfavouralde indeed does this test appear to be, that uo 
Admit that it nii^t be made use of as an argument tliat the 
efihets of educatioMike absolutely pernicious. We distinctly 
i^pudiate thm oonoWon, wbicn can be eajbily evaded. Educa- 
iBiou is one only of the component parts of civilisation, and 
klbO naturally a(^companies or is uecompanied by an increase of 
wealth ; for wealth by atfording an increased demand fear 
ligated labour, fosters education, and education by teaching 
its true igjieresls, increases wealth, so tliat they 
and re*act on each other. Of these ttiree it is 
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probable tliJit t^ealth, and in some respects cirilisation too, 
may be direetly responsible for some vice and immorality, and, 
by leading* to effeminacy and degeneracy, may be indirectly 
responsible for mueb more. Still our position remnins unassailed 
that no assistance from these heads can be derived by education 
moralists. , ’ 

Thus far all is plain and straight-forward, the difficulty 
only commences when the safe and easy ground of facts and 
experience is abandoned for the treacherous and fallacious field 
of analysis. It never was qur intention in any way to attempt 
to prove that education could not be conducive to morality ; we 
only touched lightly on one or two of the leading points which 
suggested themselves, and endeavoured to show tlmt thus far , 
they pointed to little or no necessary connection. We are how-* 
ever fully prepared to admit that this part of our argument \ybb 
incomplete and tentative ; it would in fact be next to impos* 
sible to exhaust such a subject. 

In the first place it is necessary to remember what the mean<N' 
ing is whieh we were attaching to the word ‘ education,^ for it 
might be capable of very opposite definitions. As our title 
showed, we were speaking solely of that pui’cly intcllecftual 
training and communication of secular knowledge which 
is all that our present scheme in India provides or perhaps! 
could provide for. Domestic and religious training, th0 
inculcation of good * principles by parents, all instruction, 
which can be equally given to a child who cannot read and 
write, as to one ^vho is being taught half-a-dozeu languages pr 
the mysteries of Algebraic Geometry, we of course exclude, and 
readily admit to have the greatest effect on the improvement 
of morality. Having thus limited our meaning, let us suppose; 
the case of two men, tlie one a linguist, a scholar, and a man o£ 
science, the other entirely uneducated, both tempted to be un* / 

; eharitablp or conceited, or to be selfish or unchaste; does ife^ 
v;appear, • facie at least, that the languages or sciences of 
' the one w;ill give him any greater strength to resist thetemp-c:. 
'tatmn, thai^';wiU be available to the second ? We do not state'^ ; 
this .’ hi; a^^)^y or simple question, to answer it properly mighf;:£ 
ipvOlye i and leiirned psychological dipsertation, nor do 
,dedy cases there might be effect; all that 
C0!itert|‘y^^ there is nothing in the nature of the ca«| 
khd that, except in the instance of an 
'sHlfdtffceiest, the -effects, ^ when, they m traceable,- are, 

much pernicious as beheficiaL^'^‘For^mst^nc^,^;lv#H^p 
;iW|y to' admit that educated , men are morO". likely "to,. 
intelle^pol tostee/iiid jntellcotu^^ tastes, ikmigh th^y 
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own peculiar dangers^ do tttidoubtedljr ehield a man frond more 
thau they expose him to, Oa the other hand we still maintaiu 
that education, particularly a purelv secular education, has a ten- 
dency to undermine religion, and few religions, viewed in their 
moral effects at least, are not better than uo religion at all. We 
also see no reason to depart Xrom our previous statement that 
thererare many sentiments and prejndiocs which, though whole- 
some, cannot withstand the solvent power of the intellect, and 
therefore also suffer from the spread of education i 
It would be easy, too, to maintain several particnUr faults 
with respect to which education operates either prejudicially or 
beneficially, as, for instance, an educated man is less likely to 
have recourse to force or violence, but more to fraud and artifice 
to accomplish his ends ; but these would all be isolated cases, 
and would point to no broad and definite rule, nor would they 
in any way affect the ultimate causes or foundations of moral 
actions, with lespect to which self-interest appears to be iho 
only one where any clear and tangible benefit can be traced to 
education. Even on this bead the Friend of India, (who is 
welcome to his suicidal argument) justly remarks that self-inter- 
est leads to immoral as well as moral actions. This is true, and 
it was this very consideration which led to our drawing a dis- 
tinction between private and public morality.* In a man^s 
telations to society at large, it can hardly be denied that upi* 
right and moral conduct almost always subserves self-interest, 
and that he can see this tlie more clearly, as he is the more in- 
structed to discern his intt»rcst correctly. In private life, on the 
contrary, it would be easy to show many vices which are in no 
way injurious to a matins worldly interests, especially when com- 
mitted in the concealed andhidden manner in which they generally 
are. IIow much immorality is comprised in the one vice * sel- 
* fishness'? and yet selfishness, even of the grossest description, 
is rather conducive than otherwise to self-interest, and so far 
is this from forming an offence against puilic morals, that au 
enlightened selfishness is selected, and rightly too, by modern 
economists and statesmen, as the best root and basis of all good 

♦ The difltinction bet^en private and public morality is perhaps father 
tattihnite. We intended to convey by the latter the u'ciprw»I daUea of 
l^viduals, aud the public or society towards etieh other, hf the former 
m{r daties towards other individuals or towaids themselves end thtir maker. 
The distinction is somewhat akm to public wronj^s, or those which it is 
gmsidered proper to punish criminallv, and private wronp, or timse (hr 
Jft^only a civil, or in some oases no legal remedy is provided. Of ooume 
be difficult to draw the line between the two with any precision, 
^e general distinction U clear enough for all the purposes of this 
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govermnqnt. It may be thought that in rieleetiug self-interest 
as the medium through which education work^'improvemeut, 
wo are adopting a very low and unworthy line of delbnce 
for its extoMbioii, It may appear n great Immiliation to sub- 
stitute a pruelical and to a certain extent sordid motive of this 
kind, for the grand and lofty aims of those who dreamt of nothing 
less than the total regeneration of society. It would seem 
that even apart from the hope of enlightening its subjects on the 
question of their true interests, their education would still be 
the duty of Government, as we argue below, but oven accept- 
ing this ground, we would submit that it is by no means of 
such secondary or trivial importance. 

It is impossible to refuse some limit ntion to the duties of a 
Government; however desirable it may be that it should legis- 
late for the universal good ot its subjects, social and religious, 
private and public, temporal and elonul, personal and coipovate, 
domestic and foreign, it is practically nor*(‘ssary tliat it should 
confine its operations as much as possible to certain detiuite and 
recognised chaunels. As the science of Government improves, 
it becomes more evident that its intcrlcrenee should be more 
and more limited, it is found expedient oven to draw distnio- 
tions between the dulios of Imperial Government and Lo(*al or 
Provincial Goverunients and Municipal Govin'iiineiits. In the 
promiscuous couHict of opinions, theories, and religions, the 
ruling power ought to ab'staiu from taking any pint ^\llic^l is 
not strictly required for the interests and happiness of the 
whole. While the machinery of former days, feudal ties, 
personal loyalty, divine and hereditary rights, state religions 
and uniformities, and distinctions of c*la<*&cs and castiN, are one 
by one disappearing or pioving antiquated and iuelleclual, it be- 
comes more and more necessary that GoveruinentH should avail 
themselves of the only weapon which appears capable of being 
employed in their stead, an enlightened seU-iiitercbt. 

We have the most intense aversion to ulilitaviauism, we are 
fully alive to the giave shortcoramgs and Indeous defects of the 
Bubstituie wo have mentioned, yet it would be foolish to deny 
that a sound understanding of class intcrestvs, and personal in- 
terests on the part of its subjects, is one of the most powerful 
aids, that can bo devised to a good and benolicent Qovernmetatj 
and that it seems likely that s(dfibliuess may, at last, 
that support to law and order, which its ancient mainstays fail 
any longer to afford. We cannot do better than quote 
words 0? ono not usually reckoned among the most blind 
superficial thinkers of the age, who also supports most fipy 
those very views of oum on the moral tendencies the^^i 
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which h?fcve been eo vehemently, assailed. ^ I do not asseil that 
^ it is easy to teach men to exercise political rights, but I main- 
^ tain that when it is possible, the effects which result from it are 
I highly important, and I add that if there ever was a time 
^ when the attempt should be made, that time is our own. It 

* is clear that the infinence of uU^iom belief is shaken^ 

- ^ and that the notion of divine rights is declining ; it is evident 
f that pnhUe^ morality is vitiated, and the notion of moral rights 

. ' is aho dkappearhg-, there are general symptons of the substitu-* 

' tioii oi argnnent hv faith, and of caknlation for the impulses of 
sentimmt. If in the midst of this general disruption you do 
^ not succeed in connecting the . notion of righis with that of 

* personal inf erest, which is the only immutable point in the 
human heart, what means will you have of governing the 

^ world except through fear' ^ 

It may be observed that the question of education in Bengal 
as regards its effects on morality is* in reality two-fold, 
Wliether a purely secular education, in other words a simple 
accession of knowledge ^ ceteris paribus/ ipereases morality. 
This is the general question. %ndlg, Whether an English secular 
education will be productive of improved morality in India, 
We touched on both oF these in our articles, but it seems that 
it is our view of the first only which has been so severely aniraad- ^ 
verted on j the second or special head in which we h^ld, that 
while some l>enfifit might arise, it would be so weakened by ; the 
different habits, modes of thought, religious and race antipathies 
of the teachers and the taught, as to be almost unapprecisbie, „ 
, appears to have been passed over without serious question, ; in 
feet it must be palpable to any one that has observed, how the 
, Sj^cialitics of one nation are alw^ays distorted, mutilated, sjnd un- 
\;;:Sppreciated'at the hands of another. We have no oeoatsiquM 
i lh^refore.to add anything to our previous remarks on this 
may have appeared strange to some that a viewso 

- Christian and scriptural as ours, that secular learnili[;g.i?w|ti'^ 

i5')EKne'<)f .the necessary or principal aids to morality, IjayiS 

|heen attacked in' a journal which generally professes 
ilpiristiim' principles, as* the Friend of India, 

thW point it would appear that the above extract - goes 

allow^’ m hriprovement in public inorality^j;;;j^ttili',tt\^^^^^ 
me'w in the text do not intend 
, of pttblle morality b which' we , hsed-^the words, namely, 
morafitv.' ' liiis botSS probahle'tbat they mean the 
gener^ 'nj^niKty,,aSv)>e T^eqaevUle” was specially 
’ the Amerl^^MshqW' ^ g*^st and aurorisipg aptitude for 
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any way desire to justify ourselves from this source; we are 
quite content to rest our case on experience and argument, but 
it must be clear to any one that learning, or pure secular know« 
ledge, is never represented in the 3ible as one of the primary 
or necessary means of leading a virtuous lile on the contrary; 
of the chief requisites of charity, humility, temperance, 
chastity, and faith or a childlike disposition, learning does not 
appear directly or prominently conducive to any one, while 
if not incompatible, it does seem to be at least unfavourable 
to the second and last; and were knowledge even one 
of the leading elements of virtue, it is hard to see liow 
a childlike nature would be so pre-eminently extolled. 
In spite of this it cannot be questioned that during the 
last century, and more especially the last three decades, 
the civilized portion of the world has been passing through an 
epoch of education mania, and it has been the doctrine of a large 
and influential party, that education was to be the panacea for 
almost all the ills and vioes that have been entailed on the 
human race. The doctrine has, it is true, been for the most part 
held by the free-thinking or latitudinarian and sceptical* parties, 
but has also been imbibed in a great degree by tliose of a very 
different class. Under these auspices it has spread far and 
wide, bearing fruit not only in multiplied schools and colleges 
and mechanic's institutes and learned societies, but also inun- 
dating the market with class books and text books and exanii- 
nations and examining bodies, till one is almost prepared for a 
proposal, to unite all the nations of the world into one federa- 
tion umler a president exercising his authority by the divine 
right of competitive examination. Even India knows how sbe 
was selected as the happy country whose government was to be 
iiegenerated, abuses uprooted, poor made rich, and rich mad<^, 
gdpdj by the new class of rulers which the invigorating breezea 
/qf COife|>^tition were to wait to her shores, mo dim omnUj 
is probably a real good; and cabbie of being 
! turneftiwistiy use, were its evils more TOcIy guai'ded 

oati check the frailties of patrons, and furnish 
of at least average abilities, and perhaps 
thw ^ and steadiness, but wJien wo eonapr'^" 

thfe moderate results, with the splendid and mai 

of it^ earliest advqjb^tes, must it. nop 
those anticipations were unfounded Slid 
,wo not to be prepared for a similar 'connlm^ 
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regards the equally exaggerated expeclations farnied ou so cog- 
nate a subject as education? 

In England, in fact, many persons appear to have already 
^ discovered that their brilliant hopes require to be sobered and 
modifiedv The leaders of the principal rc%ious parties at least, 
are generally agreed to this extent, while many go farther and 
stro^vgly condemn a purely secular education, such as we are giv- 
ing in India, as a positive evil. To this >Ve demur, but we never- 
theless were of opinion that even in India these were few who 
were not prepared to accept the n?.ore modified, though not the 
more sweeping conclusion. But it seems tl^t we were mistaken,, 
and the reason why the religious party should have set siicli stone 
on a purely secular education and should be reluctant to strike 
their colours, may perhaps he susceptible of explanatioq. The 
nrissionaries came out to this country full of hope and confidence,; 
believing that the success they deserved must speedily attend 
, their exertions ; they found liowever that their dirfect efforte 
were lamentably unproductive; bn the other band they found . 
the natives of tliis part of India willing and even eager to 
avail themselves of their secular instruction, and saw truly 
enough that this must in time be the means of weaning them 
from their old faith. Only assume that this was Ihe toad to a, 
new faith, and all that they desired, all that they so ardently 
but unavailingly looked for as tlieir due, was at length in th^ii* , 
' grasp. Here was their work progressing last, the native^ were; 
rapidly acquiring secular learning, this was as rapidly dfesipat- . 
ing, their old religions belief, and then doubtless-^ the ,n^w; 
religion would as rapidly take its place. Was it wbnderftil tiinfc 
they assigned so lofly a place to edm^aiion, or that they Iqrini^d 
. Bii unnatural alliance, with free-thinkers and sceptics,,, ‘ w:h<> 

; despising tJie old beaten paths of faith and humility apd'"lpev0l^,t.^ 
’ iljpg in the pride of intellect of their nineteenth I 

, looked to knowledge alone as the sun of glory, whie|;,;S^i^^ 


th to disujpl the mists and fogs of human conmpi^ibhJ;§:; '''^’;^ J 
; It is true mat this was veiy different from the !’ 

Ibyed by a Paul, an Augustine, or a Xavier; such 
Ijaugbt that tlie unknown God of one religion forr^ ^ 
j»^)ing stone to the known Deity of another, ,thn|| 
l|9idered an intemlj^uin of infidelity as anytlrfhjgi;:| 
p, &T less as neeee^y for their work. The belief 
OTobaiion, an unseen world, and a future state Of 
tesb^ents, and other features comaton to aiin<|!St af* 

80 ip^eed 'as to'’hjye Jed' 

^Sons cre^e^re'but corro^ionB of Jh OJHiifajal .■’4(1^ 
pyealedito ithO' fi^st ' plprents of ^e 
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appeared too valuable to be sacrificed to a state of infidelity 
from which they might never be recovered. A new method 
was now to be employed, and the, missionary cue (if we may 
use the word without disrespect,) was and still is that the expul- 
sion of Hinduism formed a littingif not indispensable preparation 
for Christianity. Such being their expectation they have now to 
undergo the mortification of disappointment ; ^ustre8 pass by, 
and still the results are admittedly incommensurate with the 
enormous expenditure and personal sacrifices made to attain 
them. Ib it wonderful that there should be a little soreness 
. against those who defend education fa* its true and solid and 
tangible benefits, and abandon those which should never have 
been ex piloted from it? At the same time it should never be for- 
gotten that while the missionaries have not succeeded in their 
direct object, they have indirectly proved great and real benefac- 
toi's to the Government and the country, and are entitled to the 
gratitude of both for t^ impulse they have given to education. 
It is however objected that according to this view there would 
be little or no cause for this gratitude ; at least our view is con- 
sidered objectiohable to all who ^ still believe that the spread of 
^ knowledge must be to the advantage of mankind.'* Such a conclu- 
sion could only follow on the assumption that the improvement of 
morality is the only object in the world which deserves to be 
spoken of as being to the advantage of mankind. We frankly 
admit that our argument is against the posil ion that a larger 
proportion of a learned than of an unlearned nation would 
attain to happiness in the next world, but surely tiiore was no- 
thing in our article to prevent the superiority of the former 
over the latUir being incalculable as far as this world is cou- 
cerned. When men sacrifice health and strength, life and for-^ 
tune, when they elaborate arts and sciences, and toil six if not ' 
sovOn days in the week on objects which do not pretend to beno^ : 
fit mankind in more than their worldly interests, it must bfe 
V hyperoritiW to find fault with an opinion which looks lor a gaiit 
of a, similar, obaracter only in the case of education. We hay® 
Already that the enlightenment of its subjects is 

matter primary importance to a Government in tli(|':; 

|)tes^ut a^/that this alone would constitute an ample justifi^J^ 
reasonable amount of exertio'^ and expendit*”*'" 



I necessity. 

t # ^ujeatipn as effectually cripples tiie iwfii 

it » My ^ W 
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havdtbdoasd of otb^ whether parente of their children, or 
rnlere of their subjects, to place them as far as possible in the 
foil possessidn of all the faculties, with which they are endowed 
hy their Creator. An uneducated man feels his inferiority ^ 

' much or even more in the upper walks of life than one who is 
deputed of the use of a hand or foot, and it would be -hard 
to show that blind persons are as a rule less moral than those 
who have, the use of their eyes, yet wc never heard the work of 
.an oculist disparaged, as not being for the advantage of man- 
kind, bemuse he could point to no improvement of morality, 
.ns resulting from his operations. It appears tlien fair and 
reasonable to conclude that an uneducated people will not be 
uecessarily less moral than one that is educated, but that those 
, .yrho are responsible for having kept them in ignorance, are as 
guilty as those who foil to avert the blindness or. bodily defects 
,of persons committed to their charge. > 

, * In effect our opponents say to the people of India, ' Coine, 
'iyou poor demoralized and vitiated heioM, to your kind 

* physicians, we have the medicines which will combat and 

* expel the diseases which you are unable to overcome ,' take a 
*dose of geography, it will correct the acidity of your tem- 
f pers } let us prepare you a bolus of chronology, it will check 
f your tendency to fraud ; you are too lethargic and require the 
f stimulants of surds and the multiplication table j you should 

" ^ drench your minds with mathematics, they will keep out the 
' pestilential perjuries of the country. You arcMdfy steeped in 
' totor, but we have a preparation of Hume and Gibbon which will 
f instil into yon the truths of Christianity.’ We say » Ihte or 
' • Jfather Providence has placed us in possession of vour (Jonntry ; 
; f an ignor^t people is of all others the most thankless jwd diffi- 
tlenlt to govern ; and we wish to win or at least to nii^l your 
::^?'(^ection, we therefore ducate you in order that . 3^ Bfoy 
j; J,*'!uppreciate our rule when it is good 5 and when it so,3fo 
"' if are desirous to have our foults pointed out ; moreoiy^,|lm hive 
eWerited the heir-looms of Greek and Boman We 

&ave acquired a useful science from the Arabian 8 j'‘i^;)|ifUr in-. 
lltrCntiye genius and spirit of enterprise have !i#;||^!^.to us 
ij&vautages and truths unknown to you, but scf-^l^hg, 
iWbait thby only tibe 4 to be exj^ounded in order to 
*1^80' it IS ,our duty share _with you in order ■^t|p\|^‘{ikay 
peavour to elevate your minds toour owtt leyM.*' ' ■ ' » 

elf the lattpi aim is less ambitious, lessjofty, thto 

»■' at anymte' pore sober and praoticsd, 

teste time and experiettCe._.,Vi4;^A;.^,Jtei. y- 

mi^h1irwi.’takb& .to' our 
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tendency to weaken all religious faiili; we meant, as was 
clear, a purely secular education, such as is being imparted 
in Government Schools, in India,* The fact whether here or in 
Kuropc* is so patent, that is must have required more than ordi- 
nary blindness or audacity to question it., It may be shown 
too that the experience of what it does effect is entirely corro- 
borated by antecedent probalnUty. It is inevitable that stu- 
dents should, undervalue the importance of subjects of which 
they are ignorant, and magnify that of those which they have 
learned ; an old fashioned orthodox scholar despises many use- 
ful branches of instruction as modern superlicialities, while Mr, 
Cobden professes to believe a single number of the ^ Times^ to 
be more valuable than the whole of Thucydides. Is it con- 
ceivable that where religion is excluded or ignored, it can retain 
its relative importance, or be properly estimated, or even remem-, 
bered, by those whose entire energies are absorbed in secular stu- 
dies ? We should as soon expect a committee of Oxford classical 
scholars to render due homage to the value of mathematics, or 
Mr, Bright to write a work in the Greek particles, as one who 
has received no religious instruction to estimate correctly tho 
importance of theology or the need for definite doctrine. 

It may perhaps be said ^ ought an education open to thie, 
' charge to be supported V The only reply can be that faqlty 
as it undoubt^y is in this respect, it is nevertheless the best 
and fairest, in fact the only fair one under the circumstances, 
which can be given. Were its subjects so unanimous in religion 
that they might practically and without injustice be regarded 
ns, forming a single religious corporation, it would indeed be ajn 
unpardonable blot for a Government to omit religion from, thn 
course of education j but when such unanimity is imt altnin- 
ab]^ {and for the future where in the world will it be so?), 
when wise and learned theologians differ, when the sulbjeeta aie 
diyided^Wo sects and creeds, it would surely be a monstrotlB 
injusti,^ a man of comparatively little theological erudi- 
tion, statesman must genera^^^ be, should constii^it^ 

; supreme arbiter of their differences, and by^ fc^ 
the property of the one to aid in furthering ' 
the other. Woq|d it be just. that we should im 
sixscor^ of million Hiir 

. ,!^Ve of m Mohamedans in order tq ptoj 


, : •If \n Europe is not so exclusively setstdar jW; in 

rate tte same tendenoy. That is to say a ^eat icxten?] 
place, and every athnul^'s 
^aiionary or 'rather' > retrogradyj,^^ 
importfcnee 





' '• among a reiigioa wfeCt^^iiey da t»t ISven were 

; '; :nr4 to & so, , we still could not settle feirly wb,ich of the forms, 
Ui' .df Christi^ty we would adopt, snd any , .wjnprehenslon woujd' 
l^i .ldto'fat mdfe in consistency and unity thttk it would gain in 
V' -'kambeM. All that can be done is tb reduce the evil to a 
n'"'‘'|rdtotod® 'hy ®no'“n''8^og each, persuasion ' to ■ provide educa*., 
facilities for those of their own belief, the system adopted ' 
?>lft|knlesB w^ Sto mistaken) in France and many eountnes, and now 
v' totrodnced^lnto India by the grant-in-aid rules, which when 
^ i^ministeted with real equity and impartiality, are tlm fairest 
that can- he desired. . . 

i' As we admitted in our article, there are toopy pthw defects in 
.'the character of the education given in Bengal ; St was alien to 
' our purpose to discuss them, but we will touch briefly on one 
Which appeals to be rather an error in principle than in del ail. , 
; 'ThO Indian scheme appears too partial, if not aetmlly wedded/ 
/'to what we may call the modern educational heresy 
,il(|iich values instruction rather for the quantity of matter it 
ft^drs into the mind, than for the manner in which it prepares 
. 'the inind to receive and use this matter. It, need to be held, 

' 'il^t the true test of education was, whether or not it taught 
. '.tfVp'ipll to reason and think correctly on any Bnl,>ject matter 
■ . ’^iOh might be placed before him, and if in so doing any uSe- 
knowledge could be conveniently imparted, 'so mueh the 
provided this end was duly subordinated to that' which 
' .‘isplS/to^ered to Iws the primary object; the acquisition Of 
Sk^fedge belonged rather to a subsequent period, when -the 
,d|ji^ work of education had been completed. It is this change 
■Pibhjeoti^-'fOt, to speak more correctly, change in their order 
V, ’iorlrapoiilmoe, which is responsible for the vastly increased 
ibet,^ subjects, which a liberal education is expected to 
ppl^i^d. if the quantity of knowledge is the desider^uib, 
|is easy to see tliat a smattering of many subj^cti» .^to<^ ' 
W and for more showy than a full or profound kud^ledge of 
iW. Moreover as useful knowledge, is being rapidly ^^punded, 
is,.;^ore and more necessity to enlarge the fi^ld/ofreduca".. 
ei^lig to miire and more superficiality. 

, T piy il is like a volume of water to be contained eject 
1^ of a required depth; if*tbe radius of the dto 

’ d, the water ovei'flows and a portion of it is 
he', of the^preper^ length, the , 
^o|i‘'bdhWne(l;.and' the. g^tost . depth, .at' 
enlar^ 
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limited, the mind has not full play^ but a portion of its onergjr 
and power is wasted^ hut if on the other hand the number of 
subjects is excessive; it is impossible to pres^ve the required 
depth. ' ' 

In conclusion wje . only hope that those who differ from us 
will take in hand the real task which is before them^ and shovr\ 
some satistactory reason for the^ opinion that ktiowlcdge it, 
olosely connected with the improvement of moralityi certain;; 
amount of knowledge; or rather of capacity for thought which 
creates a kind of knowledge; and certain intuitive ideas appear l 
to be implanted in all; (even those who deny that there art 
any intuitive ideaS; concede that such ideas are acquired by thti;; 
simple exercise of the senses and without any extraneous assist! 
ance.) Mankind then are born with a faculty which enabl^ .' 
them at a certain tinje of life to inoto or discriminate between;; 
good and evil. Increase their knowledge and we grant 
their capacity for both is also increased; or in other worditj^o; 
increased knowledge is increased but we deny that j^^ 

good increases more than the evil, or that the relative propoV^;;; 
ttons of the two are altered. Let tliose who say that 
are; prove their afiSrmation. 







